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THE CRUISE OF THE “GAUCHO” x. WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOONER? 
WATCH YOUR WEIGHT ALOFT x ° ICE BQAT’ DEVELOPMENT 
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It’s Seaworthy Alcoa Aluminum 


A quick sweep around the horizon will convince you... 
the swing is to boats made of seaworthy Alcoa Aluminum. 
And here’s why: 

Your builder knows Alcoa Aluminum Sheet and Plate 
are easily formed into the shapes required for trim, slick 
lines. Aluminum boat owners say its timeless performance 
makes the big difference! Alcoa Aluminum Hulls resist the 
elements . . . marine growths . . . corrosive atmospheres. 
They require no scraping, caulking or crack filling. Re- 
sistant to bottom damage. The result: more time for 
pleasure—less work for you. 

Topside, aluminum masts save weight aloft, permit less 
ballast or greater sail area. And aluminum fittings are 
trim and good looking; easy to polish and clean. What’s 
more,, the, superstructure made of easy-to-paint Alcoa 
Aluminum eliminates water absorption, dry rot; won’t 
warp. For further information, write ALUMINUM COMPANY 
or America, 1839 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 


Vol. 82, No. 6. Published monthly at 10 Ferry Stree 


ALUMINUM | 


CGE, 
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00 a year, 50 cents a copy. Entered as Second-Class matter at the Post Office at Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Dobson designed Auxiliary Sloop 
built by Palmer Scott & Co., Inc. 
28' overall, 8’ 6" beam, 4’ draft. 
Power plant is an Arnolt 20 hp., 
4-cylinder Sea Mite engine— 
lubricated exclusively with Texaco. 
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e operate at its best,” says 


















Palmer. Scott & Co., Inc 
“For the exacting trial 
runs of our boats, we use 
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T’S BEEN proved time and again... you 


more power, uses less fuel and costs less to 


get better performance and more fun out keep in top condition. 

of your boat when you put Texaco Marine Take a tip from America’s leading boat 
Motor Oil in your engine! and engine builders—always use Texaco! 

Texaco Marine Motor Oil protects your Texaco Waterfront Dealers everywhere in- 
engine against wear, and also keeps it clean vite you to come alongside any time. 
as a whistle—free of carbon, gum and wx Kw 
sludge. Rings stay free, valves active and The Texas Company, Marine Sales Division, 
ports clear, so your engine starts easier, has 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


» NOW AVAILABLE — NEW, PREMIUM QUALITY, TEXACO MARINE WHITE GASOLINE < 


ae ©) TEXACO €y 


TEXACO 


eajieae MARINE PRODUCTS 


APPROVED BY LEADING 
BOAT AND ENGINE BUILDERS 





TUN IN... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. » METROPOLITAN OPERA broadcasts every Saturday afternoon. 
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Fair weather or foul, boat owners 
must have the reliable engine opera~- 
tion that will take them there and 
bring them back. To get that kind 
of dependability it has become almost 
universal practice among marine 
engine builders to specify Auto-Lite 
electrical equipment. So great is this 





SARNIA, ONTARIO 


he 


IN THE D 
ICK HAYMES SHOW FOR AUTO 
-LITE, 





THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
TO 


AUTO-LITE 


TUNE 


EVERY THURSDAY NIGHT 









on for reliability 
than 90% of all 
marine engines built for pleasure 
craft are equipped with Auto-Lite 
starting, lighting and ignition. 
Auto-Lite also provides convenient 
repair and replacement service, avail- 


able near every port. 


Auto-Lite reputati 
that today more 










LEDO 1, OHIO 


semi-enclosed 3 
craft, netuna Hy atig 
equipped by Auto - Lite. 
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You Ul get more than you expect.. 


There is something about the appear- 
ance of a yacht yard that tells immedi- 
ately what you are likely to get in the 
way of attention and service. 


If you see well kept grounds, carefully 
maintained buildings and docks you 
can be sure that here is a yacht yard 
where efficiency is the watchword and 
the workmen have the latest tools and 
the most modern machinery with which 
to serve you. 


And while this yacht yard is not pre- 
pared to accommodate the largest 
yacht ever built, it does have equip- 


Diesel Testing Equipment 
Propeller Reconditioning 


Chrome Plating Plant 
Sail Loft and Awning Work 


ment to handle all types of craft up to 
600 tons and 165 feet in length. 


Here, too, you will find steel covered 
storage sheds, electrically lighted with 
water facilities on the runways. Here 
the work can be done under cover with 
no time lost due to weather. 


Here is a yacht yard that is different, 
where no detail however'small will be 
overlooked. That is why we are sure 
that you will get more than you expect 
in courtesy, service and skilled work- 
manship when you come to the Day- 
tona Beach Boat Works. 


Marine Supplies & Equipment 
Special Engine Hoist 





CitG a) CHADWICK, President and General Manager 


Dayo 


Py, OE Me. 


DAYTONA BEACH, 


FLORIDA 


(Location Adjacent to Halifax iver Yacht Club) 
Dealers: General Motors Diesel Engines, Chrysler Gasoline Engines, Parts and Service 
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COAST TO COAST..-- 
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OU can’t cruise far enough—and still be far from 
; ; The 50-horsepower Super Four. A great 
Universal service. ’ ’ 
model for cruisers, runabouts, fishing 
boats. Available with Universal built-in 
reduction drive. 


Universal dealers are everywhere. They dot the nation, 
Canada, Mexico... are in every civilized country. There’s 
One near you—ready to help you with sincere counsel on 
the Universal model best suited to your requirements— 
or to provide skilled, conscientious motor service. 


Your Universal dealer is backed by the industry’s most 
unusual parts service—so you may enjoy long, low-cost 
marine power. This is Universal’s unique 21-year re- 
placement parts program which assures complete factory 
parts for any Universal up to this age. 





See your Universal dealer. Let him tell you the many 
important advantages of Universal 100% marine design 
—of a motor built for the sea, not converted for it. Or let 
him service your present Universal. 


a 
For the name of your nearest Universal dealer and for ABOVE ALL—DEPENDABLE Universal 


literature write today. 100% MARINE 





Universal Motor Cows: Universal Drive, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS O F 100% MARIN E MOTORS 
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FAIRFORM FLYER 


SPORTSMAN 
45 


A Big Play Boat 











Stateroom, Galley, 
Toilet, Deckhouse 


Bridge and enormous 
Aft Cockpit 


Sleeps six — carries twenty 
Gasoline or Diesel 


Capable of Terrific speed 





Goes Anywhere 














Sixteen standard models 33 to 100 feet, 
incomparable in comfort and performance. 





Visit our plant when south this winter 
or write for brochure of our fleet. 


HUCKINS YACHT CORPORATION, FLORIDA MARINA 
P. 0. Box 6336 Jacksonville, Florida 
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Choose Evinrude . . . for the certainty of fine performance 


that means utmost satisfaction and enjoyment for years ahead. 


See your Evinrude dealer—look for his name in your classified 
phone directory under “OUTBOARD MOTORS”. For free 
atalog of the complete Evinrude line write, EVINRUDE 
MOTORS, 5651 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


FIRST IN OUTBOARDS 


In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario. 





With GM Diesel power in your boat—available service 
when needed is something additional to the engine’s 


piston. Fire 
leave extra room 


If you plan to build or repower, 
Diesels.. They’ll save you.money and give you real 
- engine satisfaction. 
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- DETRO IE 


DETROIT 28, Maguire 
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GENERAL MOTORS 


DIESEL 
GLE ENGINES... Up to 200 H.P. POWER 


LTIPLE UNITS. . Up to 800 H.P. 














ENERAL MOTOR 'S 
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HE OTHER WEEK a Mv. J. B. G. of 
Staten Island, N. Y., wrote to us 
here at Gulf as follows: 


“‘T am one of the many boatowners 
who have used inferior gas... and 
have gum in my gas tank and gas 
lines. 


“Would you be so kind as to let me 
know how I can get rid of this gum, as 
I have no way of getting at my gas 
tank without cutting away a bulk- 
head from a forward hatch?” 


We wrote in detail to J.B. G.... 
suggested a combination of solvents, 
the use of an electric pump, and ex- 
treme precautions against fire... for 
gum removal from a fouled fuel system 
is a difficult operation. We sincerely 
wished J. B. G. the best of luck in 
getting his boat back in cruising con- 
dition. 

Many a boatyard along the Eastern 
seaboard can quote you case after 
case of such experience as J. B. G.’s. 


A cue for you 


Troublesome gum is formed by the 
chemical reaction of some gasolines 
with thé copper of the gas tank and 
fuel lines. 


Eventually, this residue clogs fuel 
lines, carburetors, or strainers, causes 
stalling when you least expect it. 


Gulf Marine White Gasoline cannot 
form gum. This marine gasoline is made 
by a special Gulf process from straight 
run stocks. Contains no lead, no dye! 


Matter of fact, Gulf Marine White 
Gasoline will not form gum even when 
stored in copper gas tanks from season 
to season! 


This remarkable marine gasoline is 
a premium-quality gasoline that also 
gives you quicker starts ...a new 
surge of power... a new get-up-and- 
go that you’ve never known before! 


So, from now on, be sure you take 
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only Gulf Marine White Gasoline 
aboard. 


World’s finest marine OIL 


GULFPRIDE MARINE is Alchlor- 
processed. It will not foam, even at 
highest speeds. It provides better lu- 
brication, lower oil consumption. 


FREE CRUISEGIDE DATA. Gulf 
will gladly help you plan that cruise 
... give you helpful data including 
harbor charts, Info-Maps, and a Gulf 
Harbors Book which contains more 
than 100 pages chock-full of facts 
about the ports you plan to visit. 

See your Gulf Marine Dealer or 
write to Cruisegide Bureau, Room 
3800, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MARINE WHITE GASOLINE 


It’s specially designed for marine use 
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You need never wonder about what may 
be happening ashore. Pick up your 
Radiomarine radiotelephone, switch to 
the nearest coastal-harbor telephone 
channel. Quickly you are connected 
with office, home, or friends. Through 
the coastal-harbor telephone exchange 
—there’s one at the principal coastal 
and inland ports—you can reach any 
landwire telephone in the country. 





25-watt, 6-channel, 2-way radiotelephone 
complete with power unit and optional remote 
control unit. Styled and designed for use 
aboard pleasure craft and work boats. Oper- 
ates from either 12, 32, or 110 volt D.C. 


supply systems. 





1 ORT MRAME 


And should you ever need emergency 
aid from the U. S. Coast Guard you can 
phone them direct ...as well as other 
ships equipped with radiotelephones. 
The truly dependable performance of 
Radiomarine two-way communication 
equipment means extra safety, pleasure 
and convenience for you at sea. 

In addition to radiotelephones, Radio- 
marine also offers a small, compact 
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marine radio direction finder for taking 
bearings in any kind of weather . . . and 
for vessels of every type, from luxury 
liner to small pleasure, craft. 

Write for an illustrated booklet de- 
scribing Radiomarine’s radiotelephone 
equipment and the address of your 
nearest Radiomarine Service Station. 
Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
75 Varick Street, New York 13, N. Y. 





Model ET-8028-A 


For small pleasure craft. 10 watts, 4 channels, 
2-way sahohele hone. Remote control with 
standard incens handset and built-in 
loudspeaker. Operates from 6 or 12 volt bat- 
tery supply system. 


Model AR-8702-A 


Highly sensitive and selective 6-tube radio 
direction finder. A fast and simple aid for 


accurate navigation in any kind of weather. 


RADIOMARINE CORPORATION of AMERICA 


A SERVICE OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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YACHTS JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 staTE ST. BOSTON 
607 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 
FLORIDA ASSOCIATE - RICHARD H. BERTRAM - 














DESIGN 
BROKERAGE 
INSURANCE 





CAPITOL 9480 
PLAZA 5-6965 
509 N. E. 13TH STREET MIAMI 


























No. 445 — FOR SALE — Heavily built Alden 
cruising schooner with 1946 Superior diesel motor. 
84’ x 64’ x 18’ x 10’ 2’. Has two double staterooms 
and sleeps four in main cabin. Very large galley for- 
ward and crew quarters. Completely overhauled 
and renewed in 1946. Inspectable in Massachusetts. 


No.356— FOR SALE —A smart shoal draft Alden 
schooner 59’ x 45’ 7” x 16’ 5’’ x 4’ 5”. Not used for 
four years during war. Spacious quarters for eight 
in owner’s party including two double staterooms. 
Has stainless iiss two suits of sails and many 
light sails. — 7 overhauled 1946. Has 6-cylin- 
der 90 h.p. Wing motor new 1941. Asking 
$25,000. ped Michigan. 


No. 3245 — FOR SALE — ~. fast modern cruising 
sloop built 1937 of highest grade materials. 43’ 2” 
x 30’ 5” x 10’ 9” x 6’ 4”. Sleeps four with double 
stateroom. Galley. aft and separate crew’s berth 
forward. Has excellent sail inventory. Gray 4-cyl- 
inder motor. Boat has had only one owner and has 
always had best of care. Very reasonable price. 








Inspectable in Massachusetts. 





No, 781 — FOR SALE — Alden 
keel Explorer completed in 1947. 
Pre-war materials used in con- 
struction including mahogany 
planking and bronze fastenings. 
ST hee ie © 27° 8” x 10’ 10” x 5. Ex- 
cellent p Bnd Hal Sabet with double 
stateroom forward, large toilet 
room and lockers, two berths in 
main cabin; full size galley aft to 
port, chart table and quarter berth 
to starboard. Powered with 50 h.p. 
Gray direct drive motor. Complete 
gear for light sails and many ex- 
tras. Was used lightly in 1947 and 
is being offered by her owner at 
less than actual cost to enable him 
to build a larger boat. Very easy to 
handle three sail rig and surpris- 
ingly fast. Price $21,500. Inspecta- 
ble in Maine. 

















No. 5457— FOR SALE —A high grade diesel power 
yacht built by at ry 1927 and completely restyled 
in 1945. 73’ x 13’ 6” - One double and two single 
staterooms. Two berths i yy main cabin. Comfortable deck- 
house. Shipmate oil range in galley. Two G.M. Diesels, new 
1945. Excellent equipment and priced very reasonably. 

In Massachusetts. Can be commissioned quickly. 











No. 4619 — FOR SALE — One of the finest Herre- 





oe shoff yachts of her size on the market today. 59’ x x 

“ : No, 3838 — FOR SALE — A rugged cruising ketch x 14’ 6” x 8’. Built to lines of famous N.Y.Y.C 
j 7 691 — FOR SALE — 1940 Malabar with built from designs by Hanna in 1947. 30’ x 28’ x 10’ 40-footers in 1926. Double planking and the best of 
rt bowsprit and masthead rig, 31’ 4” x 22’ 1” x x 4’ 4”, Heavy construction. Bronze fastenings and everything throughout. Large double stateroom aft. 


Ay 6" x 4’ 8”. Sleeps four. Full width galley aft. Sails 
include Genoa jib and storm trysail. Has awnings, 
stainless steel ice box, and Ken 2 ae, 
Available near New York. Price $77 


fittings. Two single berths and one double. Good Four be 
size galley aft. 4-cylinder reduction gear Gray 
motor. Used very little. Can be purchased reason- 
ably. Location near Boston. 


rths in main cabin. Galley forward and 
large forecastle. Excellent inboard rig. 6-cylinder 
Gray motor new 1940. Price on application. Inspec- 
table at Massachusetts. 


seein hiniacnaeiitei—Crtalccimmisnatil Nd 
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Evenings and Holidays 





SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 


New Rochelle 2-5489 

Englewood 3-9461-J INCORPORATED New York 
-2548 

aia NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS MU 2-3557 

Plaza 3-5022 MARINE INSURANCE 


11 East 44th St. 






























No. ¥-5169—FOR CHARTER IN FLORIDA—Mathis Houseboat, 61’ x 16’ 6” 
x 4’. Dining saloon in deckhouse, three double staterooms, two lavatories, Diesel 
power. For further information, price, and location, consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 








No. Y-4918—Twin-screw Cruiser, 52’ 9’ x 12’ 10” x 3’ 9”. Built by Julius 
Petersen, Nyack, from designs by Nelson & Reid. Deckhouse berth and two dovu- 
ble staterooms. Well maintained. For further information, consult SPARKMAN & 
STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 

















No. Y-3960—Cruiser, 42’ x 12’ x 2’ 10’. Built 
1946, Forecastle berth with toilet, dinette to port, 
making up into double berth with galley opposite. 














with double 





No. Y-70387—FOR SALE—Keel Sloop, 20’ x 16’ 2” x 
6’ 10” x 3’. Built 1947. Two berths in main cabin, sitting 
headroom. Engine could be installed. For further information, 
price, and location, consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 


Two can sleep in deckhouse, aft of which stateroom 


PHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17. 


berth and toilet. SPARKMAN & STE- 











No. ¥-8634—Auxiliary Ketch, 37’ 6” x 29’ x 11’ x 5’ 4”. 
Built by Casey. Double stateroom, main cabin with two berths 
provide accommodations for four. A wholesome cruising 
boat. Consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 



















11 East 44th Street, New York 17. Street, New York 17. 








No. Y-70301—Auxiliary Sloop, 28’ 11” x 22’ 6” 
x 8 4” x 4’ 6”, Built 1946. Three berths main cabin, 
toilet and galley. Large cockpit. Full headroom under 
deckhouse. This one of the popular Oxford 400’s. 
Consult SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. 






No. Y-8406—42' w.l. Yawl. Built by Jacobs, City 
Island, our designs. Three berths in main cabin, double 
stateroom. Large inventory Ratsey sails, teak decks, butter- 
nut trim cabin, SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 177 


RACING BOATS—We have boats for sale in all of the 
active racing classes, both open and One-Design, from the 
largest to the smallest. We would be very glad to be of 
assistance to anybody interested in buying or selling a 
racing boat. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17. i 


No. Y¥-3961—Modern motor sailer, 36’ 4” x 32’ x 
10’ 9” x 5’ 6”, built to Warner's designs 1941. Four 
berths main cabin, double stateroom provides accommo- 
dations for six. SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., 11 East 44th 
Street, New York 17, 
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BOSTON 
131 State St. 
Tel.: Capitol 2071 
NEW YORK 
347 Madison Ave. 
Tel.: Murray Hill 6-3627 
PROVIDENCE | 
1125 Hospital Trust Bldg 
Tel.: Jackson 2334 
PHILADELPHIA 


1316 Locust Street 
Tel.: Pennypacker 5-9600 








No. 1-20-379B — She romps but doesn’t fuss. Can you 
think of a better boat of her inches than an S boat by Her- 
reshoff? Built in 1934 this one looks like new. Has not been 
raced recently. A perfect day sailer or weekend cruiser. O yes, 
the racing in this class is really hot in Western Long Island 
bie 9a offer this one and several others. 27’ x 20’ 6” x 7’ 
x : 









NEELY &Co, 


Incorporated 
ESSEX, CONN: 


Member: Yacht Architects & Brokers Assn., Inc., and Southern Yacht Brokers Assn. 


ANNOUNCING OUR CHICAGO OFFICE — 20 East Jackson Bivd., Harrison 1570 


SEE YOUR NEAREST MENEELY 
OFFICE FOR COMPLETE LISTINGS 





No. 1-54-322 — The gulls envy her. Plenty of 
room and comfort for fast cruising, plenty of speed 
for successful racing. This Yacht built by Herreshoff is 


Gee HARTFORD 
Sy oS 3 Lewis Street 

WIS Tel.: 2-6942 
wD) MIAMI 


1207 Congress Bidg. 
Tel.: 9-2869 
FAIRFIELD 
1432 Post Road 
Tel.: 9-2262 
LONDON 


Arthur C. Robb 
39 Vandon Court 











No. 1-26-374—A dandy little cruiser. 28’ x 26’ x 9’ 6 
x 4’ 10”. Crocker designed. Built 1943 to high standards. Uni- 
versal engine. Three bunks. Can really take a lot of weather. 
Shipmate stove. Everything goes with her except personal 
gear. Near Boston, available for inspection. Price is attractive. 
When can you look her over? 





No. 4-50-570—The Famil y’s choice. The model that made a good choice selected from our rather complete list No. 3-32-76 — Ever faithful. Now her first owner must sell 
Elco famous. Packed with detail that makes her a perfect of fast sailing yachts of larger size. This one is 87’ x this lovely Alden schooner. Built in 1926 to exacting standards. 


cruiser. Has had fine care. Powered by two Chrysler Royals 


43/9” x 32’ 9” x 11' 3x 6’ 4”. Sleeps four aft in two cabins, 


1946. 50’ x 12’ 7” x 3’. One single and two double 54’ x 14’ 6” x 10’ 5”. Sleeps 6 aft — 2 heads, bath, — one forward. Scripps engine. Offered at a very fair price to 


staterooms, shower, etc. Good boat. In Rhode Island. 


ee, 


etc. Good sail inventory. 


the next person who will appreciate her. In Maine. 


FLORIDA ACTIVITY 13 B8Rige 


DON'T FORGET OUR MIAMI OFFICE IN THE CONGRESS BUILDING 





FOR SALE IN FLORIDA — The last word ina snappy sport fisherman. Wheeler; custom 
built, heavy pre-war construction, teak decks. 40’ x 10’ 6” x 3’ 6”. Twin 1946 Chrysler 
Royals with 2:1 Reduction Gears. Topside dual controls. Large fuel and water capacity. 
25 Watt Gray ship to shore voice radio. Forward cockpit. Sleeps four. Well found galley. 
Fully equipped for Marlin and Tuna fishing. Boat belongs to a prominent sport fisherman 
who finds it impossible to use her this season. Has always had best of care and will pass 
any inspection. Refer Florida Office No. 4-40-815. 








FOR SALE IN FLORIDA — Brand new Huckins FAIRFORM FLYER "Sedan 38,” delivered 
lais November, 1947. Quadraconic hull, triple diagonal planked mahogany and Everdur 
fastened. Two Chrysler Crowns give top speed of 23 m.p.h. Sleeping accomodations for 
six. Complete galley. Electric plumbing. Built only on order; delivery of a similar boat 
sy “ eee. gaa from nine months to a year. A rare opportunity. Refer Florida office 
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FOR SALE or CHARTER IN FLORIDA — Alden Centerboard Schooner, 59’ x 45’ 6” x 
16’ 5” x 4’ 6”. Built under owner's supervision in British Honduras of best native woods, 
Everdur fastened. Sleeps seven or eight aft, two forward. Chrysler Crown and 32 volt 
Universal generator in separate engine room. An able sea boat yet very fast in light 
going. Delivered 1947, complete in all respects and in immaculate condition. Refer 
Florida office 3-45-124. 





FOR SALE IN FLORIDA — Annapolis cruiser, 1940. Double planked cedar and mae 
hogany, Everdur fastened. Twin 230 h.p. Superior diesels and 5 KW diesel generator. 
(No gasoline aboard.) Owner's large double stateroom with lavatory, shower and spa- 
cious lockers. Additional double and single staterooms with lavatory for guests. Crew's 
quarters for three. Complete galley with extra large G.E. refrigerator. One of the best 
— quality in every inch of her 70 feet. Very reasonably priced. Refer Florida Office 
No. 4-70-819. 


MARINE INSURANCE 
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EARLE NYE INGRAHAM 
Yacht Brokerage 


1022 HOSPITAL TRUST BUILDING 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE 


This Crocker designed sloop, 
43’ x 29’ x 11’, built by Gowdy 
& Stevens, is very fast and 
able. She is powered with a 
Gray 4-56 installed in 1940 
—construction is of the best 
and her two mainsails, two jibs, 
spinnaker and reaching jib are 
excellent. She sleeps five, has a 
fine galley and is attractive, 
well furnished and well finished 
throughout. 


HERRESHOFF LIGHTNINGS 
BULLSEYES CAPE COD 
RHODES 18’s KNOCKABOUTS 





ISLAND, Phone DEXTER 1259 


This yawl is an outstanding lux- 
ury yacht built by Nevins from 
designs by Cox & Stevens. She 
is 45’ x 32’ x 11’, has cabin 
finished in Butternut and Ma- 
hogany, and is equipped with 
Gray 4-52 installed in 1946, 
together with 12 V_ auxiliary 
lighting generator. Excellent 
galley with Chamberlain 
cooker, Monel counter and com- 
plete appointments of fine 
quality. Bludworth ship-to-shore 
and Bludworth direction finder. 
Sleeps four in owner's party 
with toilet, and there are quar- 
ters for crew of two in fore- 
castle, also with toilet. Full suit 
of Ratsey 1946 sails and light 
sails somewhat older, but in 
fine condition. 


SLOOPS, KETCHES CRUISERS 
YAWLS, SCHOONERS SPORT 
MOTOR SAILERS FISHERMEN 





Consolidated 40’ 1937 Sport Fisherman and Cruiser, roomy, heavy and 
able. Though equipped for fishing, she is immaculately maintained, with 
fine interior, and serves equally well as a yachty cruising vessel. All 
surfaces taken down to bare wood in 1947. Twin Kermaths and Bendix 
controls, large galley well equipped, new canvas decks, electric toilet, 
automatic bilge pump, and full line of fishing gear, including chairs and 
sturdy bronze mounted pulpit. This is our boat of the month and we con- 
sider her to be underpriced by two to three thousand dollars. 


Twin-screw 55’ flying van: cruiser by a, & Stevens, driven by Chrysler - 





Royals. 1937 hull, 194 g and teak decks. 6 burner 
gas stove and oven. A and cold water by pressure, shower bath and accommoda- 
tions for seven in owner's party. Forecastle and head for crew of two. Probably 
can be bought for the amount spent for improvements in 1946. Handsome, com- 
modious and well conditioned. 


46’ Lawley built schooner, 1931, with « let: I t of sails in good condi- 
tion and powered by 4 cyl. Scripps. Construction . heavy for off-shore cruising. 
Mechanical and all other equipment, galley, etc., most complete. Accommodations 
for seven in comfort. This vessel is in fine condition both as to soundness and ap- 
pearance. She is 34’ 6” on theline and 12’ 11’ beam, a thorough seagoing yacht, 
which can be bought at a reasonable price from Trustee in bankruptcy. 





A 37’ Chris-Craft at her best. Double cabin boat built in 1938 and maintained 
without regard to cost. New boat condition, or perhaps better. Sleeps 2 in forward 
cabin, 2 in after cabin and two in bridge deckhouse. Two heads complete. Excellent 
galley, ship-to-shore telephone. This boat is exquisite. 


This 43’ double cabin express cruiser was launched in 1940 and was 
never operated until 1944. She is mahogany planked with teak after 
deck and is powered with two Chrysler Crowns which drive her at 15 
miles per hour. An auxiliary generator furnishes power for her lighting 
batteries. The galley is of Monel ond well appointed. In her forecastle 
are two berths and head, next aft of which is main cabin with berths for 
two. Aft of deckhouse is owner's double cabin with head and shower, 
surmounted by ample sun deck. The deckhouse is comfortably and at- 
tractively equipped and contains double berth. Inspected by us in 
October 1947, she proved to be well cared for and in top condition as 
to both utility and appearance. A very smart vessel throughout. 


30’ Sport Fisherman designed and built by Bigelow of Monument Beach, less than 
two months old, powered by 1947 Gray 6 cyl. 91 h.p. engine. Shelter deckhouse 
and cabin below with toilet, galley and berths for two. She has fine lines, fine 
appearance and speed, but her construction is typical of the best and ablest of 
Cape Cod boats. She is distinctive in being most moderately priced. $5000. 


1931 Elco cabin cruiser, 35’, powered with Buda 6 cyl., 120 h.p. engine. Sleeps 
four in cabin, two in sedan type deckhouse; auxiliary generator for lighting, motor 
driven bilge pump, gas stove. Well maintained for her age and in no way rough 
or neglected. A comfortable family boat of excellent appearance. $4000. 


1939 Twin-screw Baltzer J port, 35’, equipped with two 1947 Gray 6 cyl. 
92 h.p. engines with reduction gears, fresh water cooling. Typical Baltzer Sport 
Fisherman with all equipment for sport, safety and comfort. Sleeps 6 on foam rubber 
mattresses. Galley excellent and complete. 





Many other listings, especially in Nantucket, Martha’s Vineyard, Cape Cod, Buzzards Bay 
and Narragansett Bay areas. Send us a description of your boat or your requirements 
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GORDON R AYMOND S Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Yacht Management Design Consultant 
420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 vine Ce AO ae 
Telephone — MUrray Hill 7-7524 7 ee Te ee 


' UNUSUAL OFFER 

No. 216 — (Left) — Probably Phil Rhodes’ finest shoal 
_ draft design, built by Henry Nevins best craftsmanship of 
selected materials, including double planked mahogany, 
decks and house of teak, beautiful Honduras panelling 
below. The hull of this yacht is the perfect surface, bottle 
tight with not a seam showing, the joiner work of velvet 
finish; has always had prideful and immaculate care with- 
out regard to expense. The inventory includes two com- 
plete working suits Ratsey sails (one hand sewn) also two 
each of parachutes, genoas, jib topsails and mizzen stay- 
sails. Rigging of stainless steel, all hardware chrome, and 

new General Motors Diesel engine, installed 1947. 
YACHTSMEN considering building now have the 
opportunity to acquire at half present cost a beautiful 
creation of proven and successful design, combining the 
advantages of low rating, graceful proportions, cruising 
comforts, and the ability to win smartly in any competition 
if racing qualifications are desired. Dimensions: 58’ 
Lo.a., 42’ l.w.1., 14’ beam, 6’ draft. For plans, particulars 
and complete history consult Gordon. Raymond — 
Exclusive Agent. 


FOR SALE — No. 1124 — No better twin- 








immaculate condition, ‘all. paces thre 4 Must be seen preciated. 
Speed 12 to 13 miles. Dimensions: 17’ x 16° x x ra re Yacht like 
new, presents bargain opportunity. Full particulars and history 
upon request. 





FOR at on 3711 — Largest steel Diesel motor sailer avail- FOR SALE — No. 2034 —A 60’ x 18’ x 8’ motor sailer of dis- 



































able; built in 1941. Dimensions 117’ x 28’ x 10’. — Bessemer tinction with teak decks and trim. Merriman fittings, electric 

450 h. Ei presse two Diesel 20 KW generators, | ‘rosy 7 Poulihenneiton toilets, 4 new furnishings. Complete ipment. Direction finder, 

and cold st . Five staterooms, four throoms, two ship to shore, electric windlass, motor . Always under pro- 

po dine A yw idth of ship. A comfortable, a agen world-cruising ship, fessional care and in splendid condition. A dati one 

=e over 5, ~—, miles. For complete history and plans consult . four heals Ss saloon. Complete history and 
lor: Raymon 


proses ak ma upon request. 






FOR SALE — No. 1532 — Out- 
standing modern streamlined fast 
twin-screw ocean-going Diesel 
yacht, built in 1938 to exacting 
requirements with welded hull, 
and good water tight integrity. 
Large refrigeration and cold- 
freeze box, 5,000-gallon. water 
capacity. Exceptional cruising 
radius of 10,000 miles, speed 
141, knots. Mechanical equip- 
ment includes: Air conditioning, 
forced ventilation, hot water 
heating, Lux fire system, sepa- 
rate powerful fire pump and water 
mains, direction finder, fathom- 
eter, Sperry gyroscope, three 
separate generators totaling 70 
KW output. Main engines are aft 
permitting unusually large own- 


er’s accommodations amidships including five staterooms; two full width of ship. Main deck includes inside passage- 
ways to dining saloon, library bar, main lounge, and enclosed quarter deck. This vessel completely overhauled and 


refitted in 1947, in commission ready for sea. Dimensions: 145’ x 23’ x 8’. For complete particulars, plans, history, 
consult Gordon Raymond. 


WE HAVE MANY YACHTS FOR WINTER SALE OR CHARTER IN ALL TYPES AND 
SIZES SIMILAR TO ABOVE OFFERINGS e YOUR REQUIREMENTS INVITED 




























YACHTING 


FOR SALE: No. 8033—Unquestionably one of the finest and most sumptuousl: 
prominent yachtsman who has kept her in immaculate condition. Dimensions 82’ 8’ 
which drives her at 10 knots. Long cruising radius. Re-rigged two years ago to be 


one large double and two single staterooms, 14’ main saloon, bath, two toilets, slee 
partially decommissioned in Chesapeake Bay but could be delivered in southern wate 


For full particulars, apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


FOR SALE: Noe. 3850—A beautifully decorated Diesel yacht of the 
most modern type. All mahogany and teak. Twin Gray Diesels. Three 
double staterooms, large dining saloon, semi-enclosed deckhouse. Arcola 
heating in all cabins. Dimensions 65’ x 15’ 4” x 3’ 10”, For full particulars 
apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


FOR SALE: No. 6285—One of the very popular "Cruisailers.” Designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, built by Davis in 1938. Dimensions 41’ x 11’ 3” 
x 5’. Double and single stateroom, four berths in main cabin. New Chrysler 
Royal 1947. Reasonably priced. Located Chesapeake Bay. For further 
particulars apply LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


FOR SALE: No. 6409—Ideal cutter for single handed sailing. Designed 
by Alden, built by Morse 1932. Dimensions 32’ x 26’ x 9’ 7” x 5’, Double 
stateroom forward, two bunks in main cabin, galley aft. Full headroom, 
Kermath engine. Located Chesapeake Bay. For further particulars apply 
LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis ,Md. 


FOR SALE: No. 3740—Many people consider the Dawn "50" the finest 
stock cruiser ever built. We have four very good ones listed with us. Two 
with Diesel and one with gas power located in Florida. One with gas power 
located in N. Y., for sale by estate. We have personally inspected each 
of these boats and highly recommend them. For further particulars apply 
LINTON RIGG & CO., Carvel Hall, Annapolis, Md. 


LINTON RIGG & CO., Yacht “Brokers 


Carval Hall Y 


Annapolis, Maryland 
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Main Office 


MIAMI BEACH, FLA. 
1213 Lincoln Road — Phone 5-2059 
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MORTON JONES Masted Vessels. 
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Western Branch 
NEWPORT BEACH, CALIFORNIA ~ 
630 Coast Highway — Beacon 5248 


31’ 4” Auxiliary sloop, Mower designed “Over- 
nighter,” Palmer Scott built 1940. Mahogany 
planked, bronze fastened. Universal engine 
‘ new 1946. Sleeps three. $7,000. North Atlantic 
Coast. Refer MB-583. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 1 for 24 other 
cruising craft for two or three persons 
with full headroom, galley, auxiliary 
power and toilet facilities. The average 
asking price of boats in this class is 
$6,000, a decrease of 3% in the last 
30 days. 


30’ Alden designed “Malabar Jr.” sloop, built 
1926. Wooded 1946. Gray engine. Sleeps 
four. 5’ 7’’ headroom. $3,610. North Atlantic 
Coast. Refer MB-591. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 2 for 90 other 
cruising craft with sitting headroom, 
limited galley, auxiliary power and 
toilet facilities for two or more per- 
sons. Average asking price of boats 
in this class is $3,060, a decrease of 
11% in the last 30 days. 








PRICES SKY HIGH 


On Everything But 
Sailing Craft 


hor 


© Despite Increased Selling Ac- 
tivity—the asking prices on 734 
vessels of all classes, valued at 
better than eight million dollars, 
DECLINED one per cent in the last 
thirty days. 


» 


115’ Three masted cargo schooner. General 
Motors diesel engine gives 8 knots under power. 
Two cargo hatches, carries 300 tons. Crew six 
men and five officers. $40,000—make offer. 
Caribbean Sea. Refer MB-538. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 8 for par- 
ticulars on 34 commercial, cruise, 
school or fishing vessels—all rigs. The 
average asking price of these vessels 
is $24,100, a decrease of 10% in 
the last 30 days. 


47’ Hull (ketch design), built 1946 by William 
Albury, Man-O-War Key. Bahamas. Requires 
interior, rig, engine, and ballast. $5,000. 
Bahama Islands. Refer MB-404. 


NOTE: We have 33 other yachts 
presently out of commission or need- 
ing work or canvas. Ask for list No. 9. 
The average asking price of these 
vessels is $4,800, an increase of 4% 
in the last 30 days. 


43’ Alden keel schooner, 6’ 3’” draft, Morse 
built 1924. New Kermath engine. McClellan 
sails. Sleeps four plus crew. $10,000. North 
Atlantic Coast. Refer MB-581. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 3 for 99 other 
cruising craft with full headroom, soft 
berths, complete galley, auxiliary 
power and toilet facilities for four or 
five persons. Average asking price of 
craft of this class is $9,210, an in- 





GOOD TIME TO Buy !! 


ASK FOR LISTS BY NUMBER 


38’ 6” Geiger “Ranger Class” sloop, Palmer 
Scott built 1946. Deluxe throughout. Nylon 
sails, stainless steel rigging, monel tanks, life- 
lines. Ready for ocean racing. $15,000. South 
Atlantic Coast. Refer MB-593. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 10 for 88 
other racing-cruising craft with full 
headroom, galley and toilet facilities 
and many with notable racing records. 
The average asking price of boats in 








crease of 1% in the last 30 days. * 


52’ Gordon Monroe centerboard Marconi ketch, mahogany planked. General 
Motors diesel engine. Sleeps six plus crew, including double stateroom with 
own toilet. $19,000. South Atlantic Coast. Refer MB-496. 


NOTE: Ask for list No, 4 for 119 other.ocean cruising vessels with 
full headroom, soft berths, complete'gajley, auxiliary power and 
toilet facilities for from six to nine persons..The. average asking 
price of vessels of this class is $15,200, a decrease of 1%: in»the 
last 30 days. Fecha 


, 2 


75’ 10” Alden gaff schooner, built by Hodgden Bros. 1931. Diesel engine 
and light plant. Sleeps nine plus crew, two toilets, one shower. 32 V. refrig- 
erator. $35,000. North Atlantic Coast. Refer B-455. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 5 for 29 other ocean cruising vessels with 
all comforts and conveniences for from ten to fourteen persons 
inclusive. The average asking price of vessels of this class is 
$26,900, an increase of 12% in the last 30 days. 


140’ Staysail schooner, built 1929. Pilot house aft. Twin-screw Fairbanks 
Morse diesel engines. Sleeps nine plus crew of twelve. Three tile baths. 
Completely equipped for world cruise. $55,000, make offer. North Atlantic 
Coast. Refer MB-569. ; 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 6 for 11 other vessels of this class accom- 
modating fifteen persons or more. The average asking price is 
$69,300, a decrease of 14% in the last 30 days. 


30” Lawley designed and built keel sloop (1930). Stainless steel rigging, 
scils new 1945. Gray engine. Two bunks in cuddy cabin. $2,200—make 
o'fer. North Atlantic Coast. Refer MB-394. 


NOTE: Ask for list No. 7 for 28 other day sailers, all with small 
house or cuddy and with limited cruising accommodations. The aver- 
age asking price of boats in this class is $1,880, a decrease of 
7% in the last 30 days. 





this class is $12,700, no change in 
* the last 30 days. 


30’ 6” “Yankee One Design,” built 1940. Two berths, toilet and galley. 
Good sail inventory. Very fast to windward. $3,300. Great Lakes. Refer B-19. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 11 for 28 other racing-cruising craft with 
sitting headroom, limited galley and toilet facilities. The average 
asking price of this list of boats is $3,770, an increase of 34% 
inthe last 30 days. 


32’ “R” class sloop. Completely refinished 1946, Ratsey sails. Two bunks in 
cuddy. $2,970. Great Lakes. Refer B-169. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 12 showing 30 racing craft with dog 
hoUse or cuddy. No engine. The average asking price of these 
boats is $3,200, an increase of 23% in the last 30 days. 


50’ Ketch rigged motor sailer. General Motors diesel engine, with diesel 
generator. One double, one single stateroom, shower. Gas stove, electric 
refrigerator. $22,220. North Atlantic Coast. Refer MB-67. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 13 for 32 motor sailers of all sizes. The 
average asking price is $26,400, an increase of 10% in the last 
30 days. 


31’ 6” Marconi sloop, Nevins built 1942. Mahogany planking, teak trim and 
decks, new stainless steel rigging. Ratsey sails. Fast. $2,850. North Atlantic 
Coast. Refer B-421. 


NOTE: Send for list No. 14 for 84 more boats—all day sailers or 
racing, all open or half-decked. The average asking price for 
these boats is $780, a decrease of 2% in the last 30 days. 
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46’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Sloop, in fine 
shape. Extras, Sleeps six. Priced to sell 
$7,100. 





45’ Hand designed Diesel Motor Sailer. 
Sloop rig. Built 1936 by Goudy & 
Stevens. New 1947 G. M. Diesel. 
Sleeps six. Able and seaworthy with 
large cruising range. Sword-fishing 
pulpit, crow’s nest and many other 
extras. Fully found. 


—_——o_— 











50’ Flying Bridge Diesel-powered 
Dawn. Built 1940. Best of care. Shower. 
Sleeps seven owner's, Unusual oppor- 
“tunity to acquire a twin-screw Diesel 
at $31,500. 
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73 Greenwich Ave. Telephone 
Greenwich, Conn. Greenwich 8-2051 
AUXILIARIES 


37’ Hunt designed, Lawley built Auxiliary Sloop, 1940. Double 
stateroom. Four berth cabin. All hardware chrome. Stainless rig. 
Teak floors. Ratsey sails. Dinghy. $4,500. 





40’ Alden Auxiliary Yawl. Sleeps six, plus crew. Large inventory. 
Priced lower than market, at $9,000.00. 


—_—~— 


50’ Nevins Auxiliary Sloop, built 1939. Extraordinarily well con- 
structed. Many extras. Unusual value at $23,000. 





70’ Diesel staysail Schooner. Doghouse. Hot and cold water. 
Shower. Sleeps nine in owner’s party. Asking $10,000. 


CRUISERS 


Elco 35’, new 1947. A real boat with many extras. A saving of 
$5,000 off delivery cost. 


40’ Double Cabin Chris-Craft, 1946. Many extras. A real buy at 
$16,500. Can be trucked South for $600. 


-_—_—_—~ 


1947 Matthews with shower. Chrysler Royals. Large inventory. 
South. Priced at a saving. 





54’ Flying Bridge Diesel Cruiser. Two double staterooms. Total 
owner’s accommodations for six. Electric. toilets. Hot and cold 
shower. Electric refrigeration. Stainless steel galley. Powered by 
two 150 h.p. Superiors. $30,000. 


FOR SALE or CHARTER 


We have a large selection of good houseboats from 50’ 
up. Send us your requirements, 
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30’ Cruising Auxiliary Yawl. Excep- 
tionally fine condition. Accommodates 
four. Fully found. Asking $6,500. 





Unusually fine 50’ Auxiliary Alden 
Ketch. Combination keel and center- 
board. Sleeps six with two heads in 
owner’s quarters. Crew berth and 
head. Built in 1935 to highest stand- 
ards. Double planked construction. 
Fast and able under sail. Plans and 
photo on request. 


_—~ 














46’ T. S. Matthews. Built 1941. Power- 
ed by two Kermath Sea Mates. Sleeps 
five. Three Toilets and Shower. CO2 
system plus other extras. Now in South. 
Areal bargain at $14,500. 
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AMORY BUILDING, 108 TWENTY-EIGHTH STREET 


NEWPORT NEWS, VIRGINIA 
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Here is one of the finest sailing boats available for wintering in Florida 


or cruising in the Caribbean, ready to sail to any port you like, won- _ 


derful living accommodations. 


For rest, recreation and a vacation in Florida, who could wish for any- 
thing better than a 40’ Owens cutter, a fine yacht for year-round 
cruising, at a price you'll be willing to pay. 


Here is a lovely 37’ Richardson Sedan, a 1942 model, single screw; 
now being completely refinished, new equipment throughout. Sleeps 
four in forward cabin, two in deckhouse. An excellent yacht at a price 
you can afford to pay. 


This beautiful 55’ twin-screw Defoe motor yacht is equipped with new 
engines, completely refinished and is now ready for a vacation this win- 
ter in Florida. Located in the upper Chesapeake Bay. Price reasonable. 
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YACHT BROKERS YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. MARINE INSURANCE 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS 4598 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. APPRAISALS 


Telephone: PENNYPACKER 5 — 3111 Cable: YACHTSALE 
Great Lakes Correspondent: FREDERICK S. FORD, JR. & CO., 1622 FORD BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. Telephone: RANDOLPH 7622 








No. 1265—FOR SALE: 1938 Matthews 38’ cruiser. New motors installed No. 2259—FOR SALE: 46’ Annapolis cruiser. Practically new. Powered with 


July 1, 1946. C-O-Two fire system. Radio, shower bath and many extras. For 2 Chrysler Royals. Exceptionally low-priced. For further particulars contact 
further particulars contact Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. 2163 — FOR SALE: 61’ 3” 
Twin-Screw cruiser, designed by 
Tams and King and built by Henry 
B. Nevins of City Island, N. Y. Pow- 
ered with two 300 h.p. each, 
6-cylinder Speedway motors. Ac- 
commodations for four in owner’s 
quarters and crew of two forward. 
Finest construction throughout. Dou- 
ble planked Mahogany hull. Oak 
frames and Mahogany decks. An 
excellent boat at a mest reason- 
able price. Asking $10,000.00. 
For further information contact 




















No. 4118—FOR SALE: Rhodes designed "Week- Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Phila- No. 1734—FOR SALE: 38’ 6” Ranger Class sloop. 

ender.” 39’ x 27’ x 9’ 9” x 5’ 10’, Accommodations for delphia, Pa. Built 1946. Excellent racing record. Sleeps four. Splendid 

four. New Prescott Wilson sails. For further particulars condition throughout. Light sails. For further particulars 

consult Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Philadelphia Pa. contact Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
eam an un 



























Yacht Biker 


POWER ¢ AUXILIARY « SAIL 


No. 3051-1947 Triple Screw 70’ Diesel Yacht 


OTHERS IN ALL TYPES 


1946—AUX. SAIL—1947 
No. 29—23’ Herreshoff "Prudence" sloop—sleeps two 
No. 8518—28’ Crocker cutter—sleeps three 
No. 6028—37’ 5” Alden yawl—sleeps five 





50’ Flying Bridge Dawn cruiser built 1940. Twin-screw 
Diesel power. Excellently appointed and fully found. 

~ ry } Two 39’ Casey yawis—sleep four to five 
Cruising Cutter, 37’ 4” . 
los, 2¢ I*¥ twa, 6 
draft. Designed by Win- 
throp L. Warner and 
built in 1939. Very com- 
plete accommodations 
for five; exceptional in- 
ventory of sails and 
racing equipment.. 


1946—POWER— 1947 
17’ and 23’ Higgins fast runabouts 
No. 10—26’ cruiser, our design—sleeps two to four 
No. 90—40’ twin-screw Elco Exp.—sleeps six 
No. 5796—46’ twin-screw Annapolis—sleeps seven 





18 East Lexington Street 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
Telephone: Le-1070 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS, Inc. 


131 State Steeet Boston 9, Massachusetts 
YACHT BROKERS Tel. HUBbard 2910 NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
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J. RAMSEY SPEER, JR. ptt 
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MEMBER Member HENRY A..SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION Southern Yoch? Brokers Association Design Associate 


All types and sizes of yachts available for sale or charter. foribA GULF HOTEL BUILDING 


s ® 7 & 1319 Fifth Street, Miami Beach 39, Fla. 
Detailed information promptly furnished. Tol, 58-3758 ih 4. Oia, hie. 


CORRESPONDENTS IN PRINCIPAL YACHTING CENTERS 











MIAMI 6 Kchard J. ae ° YACHTS 


509 NE 13th St. Associated with BROKERAGE 
PHONE 9-0111 JOHN G. ALDEN INSURANCE 


34’ 1940 Twin-screw Matthews 
35’ 1946 Twin-screw Elco 

38’ 1941 Twin-screw Chris-Craft 
40’ 1947 Twin-screw Elco 

45’ 1947 Twin-screw Huckins 
47' 1947 Twin-Diesel Annapolis 
50’ 1940 Twin-Diesel Matthews 
51’ 1939 Twin-Diesel Wheeler 
65’ 1946 Twin-Diesel Trumpy 
60’ 1946 Twin-Diesel Trumpy 
70’ 1940 Twin-Diesel Annapolis 








No. 213 — For Sale or Charter — 61’ twin-Diesel 








T h Three doubl d _— Dutit'ta 1940, Well cquipned imeding rediowse, 
‘rumpy houseboat. ree double staterooms an sine i] uilt in ell equipped including radiotele- 
two complete baths. Air conditioned. Electric re- Many others Parer Saree For Sale phone. Built to high specifications including insula- 
frigeration and deep freeze. Diesel generator. and Charter tion of deckhouse and owner’s stateroom. Two 
Unusually well furnished. Entire yacht in top double staterooms, two heads, one with shower. 
condition. Location Florida. MEMBER SOUTHERN YACHT BROKERS ASSOCIATION Very well cared for. Location Florida. 








ARLES W, BLIYEN & CO 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 


APPRAISALS MARINE INSURANCE 
— Pershing Square Building, 271 North Ave., New Rochelle, N.Y. 
| Teleohor™ NEw Rochellb 2:20 
ding ahaa 


score. 5 Se 





Evenings, Sundays, Holidays e Tel. Pelham 8-0687 or Larchmont 2-1977 


Distributors for Chris-Craft 
TO BETTER SERVE THE NEEDS OF THE BOAT BUYERS: 








Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Sarasota, Fla. 
We are now operating the boat 
We are ready to serve you division of Sellhorn’s Marina, 
at 1200 E. Las Olas Blvd. located Route U.S. No. 41. 
with all the new up-to- Stock on hand in new Owens, 
d listi f all the bet Ventnor, Steelcraft, Cruis- 
ate listings of all the bet- Along, together with the larg- 
ter boats, located in the = —— cater, in = 
tate o orida. Complete 
South, together with those brokerage department of all 
in the North. For a better the better, used boats, avail- 
No. 2519 — 25’ Chris-Craft Express, 1947, buy and more for your able for your inspection at this 
in and marina. Why not pay Us 2 No, 4105 — 41’ Chris-Craft Sedan. Two 130 h 
145 h.p. Chrysler Royal motor. money, stop in and pay us visit and see | Florida's largest vet “4 a r “a ra i an. Two -P. 
a visit. permanent boat display. ris-Craft motors. Sleeps six. 











CASCansew 


SS, 7 VACHT bi el : 69 Wh ; Sed 
Méami 2 Yloude | Naw Yok 5NY, 


MIAMI 3-5431 WHITEHALL 3-7797 


JOHN E. RODSTROM, ASSOCIATE 


REMEMBER, JUST YACHT INSURANCE 

















DECEMBER, 1947 





Ped 





} Comfortable, dry, fast, seaworthy 42’ 
} cruiser with accommodation for seven’ | 
in three cabins. Twin-screw Chrysler 
» Crown engines. Slightly used as a 
factory demonstrator in new boat con- 
dition offered at a most attractive sav- 
ing. Ready for a comfortable, “inter- 
’ esting trip to Florida. 


we 


} OWENS YACHT COMPANY | 
} BALTIMORE 22, MARYLAND 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING 3 
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FREDERICK S. FORD JR. & CO. 


Yacht and Ship Brokers 
1622 FORD BUILDING : Dial RANDOLPH 7622 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 


Associated with 
YACHT SALES & SERVICE, INC. PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. 
SAIL 
No. 363—52’ Auxiliary Yawl, Mower design 
No. 352—42’ Auxiliary Cutter, Alden design, 1940 
No. 355—37’ Auxiliary Cutter, Warner design, 1939 
No. 362—44’ Auxiliary Sloop, Herreshoff design, 1929 
No. 349—52’ 'Q' Class sloop, Paine design, 1930 
No. 360—49’ 8 Meter Sloop, Sparkman & Stephens design, 1930 
No. 340—59’ Auxiliary Schooner, Alden design, 1946 
No. 324—Rhodes 33, built by South Coast Co., 1946 
No. 304—46’ Gaff Schooner, Mack design 
No. 287—44’ Auxiliary Yawl, Sparkman & Stephens Design, 1940 
No. 359—'C’ Class sloop, excellent shape F 
No. 356—36’ Auxiliary Ketch, Winslow design 
No. 342—36’ Auxiliary Cutter, Alden design 


POWER 
No. 138—90’ Power Yacht, well kept 
No. 297—65’ Twin Diesel Yacht, Geiger design, 1946 
No. 101—54’ Twin Diesel Cruiser, Greebe, 1937 
No. 285—46’ Wheeler Express Cruiser, 1938 
No. 309—34’ Twin-Screw Mathews Cruiser, 1939 
No. 338—Elco 27, built 1946 
No. 374—27 Enclosed Bridge, Chris-Craft, 1946 


IF THE ABOVE BOATS DO NOT MEET YOUR REQUIREMENTS, LET US 
SUPPLY YOU WITH OTHERS FROM OUR EXTENSIVE FILES 











No. 102-B — Warner designed cutter, 
custom built in 1941. 32’ x 24’ 8” x 
9° 9” x 5’ 6’’. Mahogany planked, teak 


No. 108 — Warner oe sailer, 36’ 4” 
x 32’ x 10’9” x 4’ 9’, built 1941. Ac- 
commodates six. Gray 6-93 h.p. motor 
new 1947, Marconi rig, 551 sq. ft. 
Fair price. 


decks. Double stateroom and 
berths in main cabin. Hathawa’ “SE 
Reiser sails include Genoa and C. ¥ 
Spinnaker. Gray 4-52 motor, Weli 
equipped and well kept. Fair price. 


No. 3606 — New Bedford 35’ Marconi sloop built 1939. Mahogany planked, 

teak decks. Accommodates four. Sails by both Ratsey and pana Gray 4-22 

motor. Fine condition and well equipped. Details on . juest 

No. 4288 — Alden Marconi schooner, 52’ 3”” x 38’ x 12’ 2" x 7’ 4", Double state- 

room, four berths main Spent plus fo’castle. Scripps hats two suits sails. Well 

equipped and reasonably 
‘0. 4300 — 1940 Model nan 50’ flying bridge cruiser. Twin Superior Diesels 

6—110’s. Accommodates six and crew. Excellent condition, and well equipped. 

Southern location. Price and details on request. 

No. 4192 — Mystic Islander Marconi keel sloop, 27’ b 2S Os BD PO", 

age 1946. Sleeps three. Gray motor, by akg uipped and kept. Reasonable price. 
No. 2714 — Alden Marconi yawl, 30’ 3’ x 9’ 8” x 5’ 1”. Accommodations 

for four. Kermath motor, well equ cond: "Price $6800. 

No. 3957 — Crocker raised deck Marconi sloop, 24’ x 20’ 3’ x 7’ 6” x 4’ 9”. 

Accameetstee four. Sails new 1947. Universal motor. Excellent condition. 

Price $3500 

23a¢ Credier: auxiliary keel Marconi cutter — $2,0' 

33’ Stearns-McKay keel sloop, Marconi rig 1947 _— ($1950. 

25’ Marconi C.B. auxiliary s loop , sleeps four — $22 

28’ Sloop Alden ‘‘Hinckley 21,’’ P5946. sleeps four. 

25’ Richardson semi-enclosed Util ity cruiser 1946. 

26’ Steelcraft 1946 Sport Og wh twin Chryslers. 

27’ Elco sport cruiser, 1947. Accommodates four. 

30’ Baltzer single cabin, 1937, sleeps four, Kermath motor. 

Baltzer single cabin, 1940, sleeps four, parece motor. 

32’ 6” Elco cues 1938, sleeps our, twin G — 

33’ Wheeler sedan cruiser 1939, sleeps six, twin Chryslers. 

35’ Chris-Craft, double cabin enclosed, 1942, sleeps six, twin Chris-Crafts. 

36’ 6” Baltzer sedan cruiser 1936, sleeps six, Kermath motor. 

38’ Chris-Craft sedan cruiser 1940, sleeps six, twin Chris-Craft severe, 

38’ 6” Huckins cruiser, 1939, sleeps four, twin Kermath Mercu 

40’ Matthews sedan cruiser 1946, sleeps six, twin Kermath 6-185’ 

40’Chris-Craft 1941 Challenger | model, sleeps five and crew, twin cette 1947. 

42’ Owens three cabin 1946 cruiser, sleeps six and crew, twin ie rg 

44’ Elco sedan cruiser 1939, sleeps seven and crew, Hall-Scott 

50’ Dawn double cabin, deck house and flying bridge. 1930 rebuilt 1946. Twin 

Chrysler Royals. 


WINTHROP L. WARNER 
Naval ae — Yacht Broker 


114 COLLEGE STREET ° MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Telephone 344 


~ 
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MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL 


INCORPORATED 
ROOM 1536 
25 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Telephone: HAnover 2-0074 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS ° YACHT BROKERS 





Diesel Cruisers 
D-1400 — 38’ Matthews 1941 
D-1416 — 50’ Matthews 1940 
D-1412 — 54’ Annapolis 1939 
D-1403 — 57’ Elco 1930; motors 1947 
D-1387 — 66’ Grebe 1937 
D-1414 — 70’ Luders 1946 
D-1409 — 71’ Trumpy 1947 


D-1407 — 77’ N. Y. Y. L. & Eng. Co. 
1930; motors 1947 


D-1410 — 84’ Geiger 1946 


Gasoline Cruisers 
G-2514 — 39’ Elco 1935; motors 1941 
G-2487 — 38’ Matthews 1936 
G-2508 — 39’ Consolidated 1947 
G-2380 — 41’ Chris-Craft 1939 
G-2522 — 47’ Annapolis 1946 
G-2089 — 52’ Dawn 1937 


Auxiliaries 
S-1753 — 36’ Motor Sailer 1941 
S-1764 — 43’ Aux. Schooner 1924; mo- 


tor 1946 
S-1506 — 56’ Aux. Ketch 1928; motor 


1942 
S-1761 — 58’ Aux. Schooner 1946 
Let us know size and type you are gs tome ~ 
We have a wide selection of cruisers 
and auxiliaries. We will be glad to jon hry yo 
Will appreciate the Privilege of Listing Your Yacht 
For Sale or Charter 


40 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 





YACHTS ° ° ° BOATS 
ALL SIZE and TYPE YACHTS FOR SALE OR CHARTER 























MEMBER 
YACHT ARCHITECTS AND BROKERS ASSOCIATION 
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YACHT BROKER. 


481 Main Street 
New Rochelle, New York 


HAROLD C. MORSE 





YACHTING 
LELPELPE ELE LTELTE LTTE STE STE STE SES ES TET SET ESSELTE TS AST EL ILI Ss 


MARINE INSURANCE 


New Rochelle 2-3420 
Evenings—New Rochelle 6-5695 


A few of our current listings, if these are not of indore please let us have your requirements 


SAIL 


28’ Rhodes auxiliary Marconi sloop, 1933. Sleeps four. Full 
headroom. Complete inventory of equipment. 

29’ Auxiliary Marconi ketch, 1937. A husky es 
ing four. Full headroom and amazingly roomy 

3f Barnacle auxiliary cutter designed by Alden. Just com- 
pleted. Ratsey sails and full cruising equipment. $8,650. 

37’ Warner auxiliary cutter, 1939, One of the best auxiliaries 
of her size and type available. Many extras. 

39 Fast and comfortable Casey auxiliary yawl, 1946. Com- 
pletely equipped and in excellent condition throughout. 

44’ Fisher’s Island auxiliary cutter. Designed and built it by 
Herreshoff. Completely redesigned below decks 1 
Large sail inventory. 

58’ Auxili ketch designed by Tams, 1931. Two new Gray 
38 Fut y found and ready to go to sea. Located Florida. 

13,. 5 


EEEESESESLELELEELSEEE SEES SEES ELSES LESTE SEE LES ESS 





FOR SALE — 50’ twin Superior diesel 
Dawn, 1940. Luxuriously furnished, 
completely equi and modern in 
every respect. We also have several 
pal recent twin pe yachts 50’ to 
0’ over 


POWER 


30’ Owens cruiser, 1942. One of ie ‘saad popular smaller 
cruisers. Fine condition throughou 


34’ Twin-screw Chris-Craft express cruiser, 1941. New 
Chryslers. Very fast and comeuelaly equipped. 

35’ Twin-screw Baltzer sport fisherman, 1939. 1947 Grays. 
20 m.p.h. Completely equipped for sport fishing. 

38’ Twin-screw Chris-Craft, 1941. New Chrysler Crowns. 
Sleeps six. Immaculate condition throughout. 


38’ Twin-screw Elco, 1935. Chrysler Crowns 1941. Sleeps 
six. $8,200. 


57’ Twin-Screw diesel Elco, 1930. G.M. diesels, new 1947. 
Fly bridge, commodious accomodations. 


70’ Twin-screw diesel Annapolis yacht, 1940. R 
built and one of the smartest yachts of her size avai ay 
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FRANKLIN G POST & SON, INC 


Builders of “‘Seagoin” Boats e MARINE AGENCY 
Mystic, Connecticut — Telephone 659 





50’ ye a oe SAILER —- 
very utiful, roomy, sqawort 

comfortable home afloat. T catowoed 
trim. Sleeps eight. ‘Sllatuter bright- 
work and outside paint recently re- 
moved and repainted. An excellent 


yat. 





Ne. 4106— 82’ yacht, beam: 15’, 
draft: 6’. Two Winton-Diesel mo- 
tors. A qpod houseboat or cruiser. 
Builder: nsmore & Company. 


75’ CONSOLIDATED CRUISER 
Yacht completely refinished. All ex- 
terior brightwork and _ inside trim, 
Honduras mahogany. Excellent con- 
dition. Would consider taking smaller 
boat in trade. For sale or charter. 





27’ CRUISING SLOOP, ‘‘Mystic’”’ 
Islander, slightly used as dem- 
onstrator. Sleeps three or four. 
Four-cylinder motor. A bargain 
at the asking price. 





No. 2005 — 25’ Post-Designed and 
built sport fishing launch. Heavy 
construction. Powered by Chrysler 
Royal motor. Boat slightly used. 


No. 1600 — 32’ Corsair semienclosed 
cruiser. Built 1935, powered with 
90 h.p. Chrysler-Crown motor. 


No. 1008 — 15’ open launch. Former 
yacht tender. Mahogany trim. Boat 
recently refinished and motor over- 
hauled. Would make a good bass 
fishing boat. 


No. 1319— 28’ Chris-Craft run- 
about. Hull reconditioned. New Gray 
Fire-Ball motor. Will sell with or 
without motor. 


No. 1118 — 23%’ semi-enclosed 
Chris-Craft sport fishing boat. New 
1337 nD Lathrop motor installed 


No. 1950 — Triangle class day sail- 
ing and racing sloop in g condi- 
* tion, Priced reasonable. 


s 
No. 2001 — 24’ Truscott Express 
cruiser. Slightly used as a demon- 
strator. Good buy. 


No. 4333 — 77’ yacht, beam: 15’, 
draft: 4’ 6”. Two Palmer gas en- 
gines. A heavy boat in good = 
tion. Builder: N. Y. Y. L. & E. Co. 


No. 4364 — 47’ twin-screw heavily 
constructed cruiser, sport fishing or 
party boat. Refinished in 1946. 


No.:4960 — 34’ gaff-rigged Lawley 
designed sloop. condition. Has 
auxiliary motor not in running con- 
dition. Price low for quick sale. 


No. 2101 — 22’ Shallow draft center- 
board day sailing boat with — 
cuddy. A smart sailer in good condi- 
tion. Excellent for day sailing or 
over night cruising. 


509 N. E. 13th Street ° 








FOR CHARTER IN FLORIDA 





“DESPATCHER” 


THE LAST WORD 
IN SPORT FISHERMEN 


Built by Consolidated in 1947. Two 225 hp. Scripps 
give her a top speed of 22 m.p.h. Fully equipped in 
every respect including pulpit, one fighting chair, two 
fishing chairs, 35’ outriggers, fish davit, complete dual 
hydraulic controls, automatic pilot, rods and reels of 


Accommodations include two double staterooms and 
shower. Galley amidships has large electric re- 


The captain of “DESPATCHER” is one of the most 
experienced of Gulf Stream and Florida Keys fishing 


RICHARD H. BERTRAM 


Miami, Florida 
Telephone 9-OIII 


























Brokerage Department—MR. HERMAN JAGLE 


We are offering an unusually attractive group of boats for both sale and charter, including cruisers, houseboats, 
auxiliaries, motor sailers, Class and Metre boats of every size and description. A few are listed below. If these are not 
of interest, let us have your requirements. We will gladly forward your descriptions and photographs of suitable craft. 


POWER 


FOR SALE — New 88’ twin-screw Diesel yacht with splendid accommoda- 
tions. Three double staterooms with bathrooms, etc. Two 250 h.p. G.M. 


Diesel Motors. Speed 12 knots. 


FOR SALE — May charter. 72’ twin-screw Diesel houseboat, 1947. Three 
double staterooms, baths, etc. Two 200 h.p. G.M. Diesel Motors. Speed 14-16 


miles. 


SAIL 


35’ Marconi auxiliary cutter, 1933. 
37’ Warner designed Marconi cutter. 
39’ Class R sloop, Marconi, 1925. 


42’ Marconi Offsoundings class cutter, 1940. 
44’ Fisher's Island class sloop, 1929 


59’ Larchmont O class sloop. 
59’ Marconi centerboard schooner, 1947. 
55’ Swedish designed and built Diesel motor sailer. 


91’ Hand designed, twin-screw Diesel motor sailer, 1939. 
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Sales and Service 


377 N.W. So. River Drive 
Phone 9-9918 


No. 7501—FOR SALE OR 
CHARTER. Twin-screw Lawley 
built yacht, 75’ x 15.5’. One single, 
two double staterooms. Electric 
toilets and baths. Crew quarters 
for four. Vessel beautifully ap- 
pointed throughout. Now in com- 
mission in Southern waters. 
Cruised in Florida and Bahama 
area last year. Particulars upon 
request. 


Miami Boat Mart 































Length: 66’ 0’’, Beam 12’ 6’’, Depth 5’ 6’’ 






HULL: Mahogany — double planking, oak frames, 
built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., N. Y. 


DECKHOUSE: solia mahogany. 


ENGINES: Twin screw, two Speed way — built by 
Consolidated; 6 cylinders, triple ignition, r.p.m. 
1800, 150 h.p. each. Speed 20 knots at 1700 r.p.m. 
Engine generators 12 volts. 


MAIN ACCOMMODATIONS: Cabin and 


dining salon; sleeps four in cabin and two in dining 
salon; galley and lavatory. 


CREW ACCOMMODATIONS: Sleeps 


two; galley and lavatory. 








Completely Equipped: Furniture, Radios, Bed Lin- 
ens, Kitchenware ... Heating System .. . Gasoline 
Driven Generator, 24 volts. 


DICA, INC., 21 WEsT STREET 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. WHITEHALL 4-5270 











ROGER M. ROWE 





Yacht Broker 
@ 90’ Schooner, Alden 1941, GM Diesel, 165 h.p. 
®@ 84’ Schooner, Steel Alden’ desi , deckhouse, eight wheat. six crew. 
© 70’ Schooner, Gaff, Diesel, 1939, Hand Design, 1924, will charter. 
@ 55’ Ketch, Marconi, Alden designed, Gray 4-52 19 946, sleeps eight. 
e 55’ Ketch, Mower designed, Marconi, comfortable cruising, 60 h.p. Palmer. 
e 55’ Ketch’ Matorneiiets. Hand des 


igned. 
@ 52’ Schooner, Alden 1925, Scripps 40 h.p. 1939. 
@ 50’ Cutter, Lawley built 1936. 
e 48’ Ketch Motorsailer, Alden, 1940; Gray Diesel 110 h.p. 
@ 45’ Schooner, Marconi, Lawley 1931; six owners, one crew. 
@ 43’ Cutter, Alden designed. | + ond model, well uipped. 
e@ 43’ Off Soundings Yawl, n designed, 1938. 
e@ 39’ ag Yes Mower rebuilt a 115'h.p. Chrysler 1946. 
e 30 Sq. Metre, excellent racing 
@ 35’ Motorsailer, Atkin 1937,  dnehingents Chrysler 115, 1947. Florida. 
@ 37’ Cutter, Warner designed’ 1939, Gray 4-25; many extras. 
® 36’ Coastwise Cruiser, Alden 1940; many extras. 
@ 35’ Shuman Single Hander, Gray. 4-22, well kept u 
@ 34’ Rhodes Lake One Design, 1939, well found, Seay. 4-25, 1947. 
@ 32’ Yawl, Winslow designed 1941 Gray 4-22. 
@ 30’ Yawl, Alden, Marconi 1932, Kermath 25 h.p., sleeps four. 
© 30’ Cutter, Mathis built 1933, teak deck, Gray 4—22. Able. 
@ 31’ Overniter, Mower designed 1940, sleeps four. 
@ 28’ x 25’ x 5’ Cutter, Gray 4-37 1947, Chesapeake. 
@ 28’ Hinckley 21, 1946; Gray 4-25, well equipped. 
@ 27’ Saybrook Sailerette Sloop, 1946, like new. 
®@ 14’ International Racing Dink, 1946. 


POWER 


© 195’ Twin Diesel Steel Yacht, 12,000-mile cruising range, thirty-two guests. 
®@ 140’ Twin Diesel, Wells, designed 1927, 3500-mile cruising range. 

@ 101’ Lawley, built 1928, "Alden designed; modernized. 

@ 85’ Mathis Semi- Houseboat, two Gray Diesels 165 h.p. each, 1945. 

@ 85’ Air Sea Rescues, 1945, never in Service; interior re- 

e@ 83’ CG Cutter, 1943, two GM Diesels, 225 h. p. each, install 1946. 

e 80’ Twin GM Diesels CTF for 120 Deck Passengers, sleeps twelve, built 


e 70’ Twin Diesel Annapolis, built 1940, Fly-bridge motor yacht. 

@ 55’ Bh tens: Flying Bridge, DeFoe, new Chrysler Royals. 

@ 54’ Wheeler Twin-Screw 1934 Motor Yacht, fully e anys, 

®@ 50’ Elco, 141 h.p. Chryslers ig — nog vm renovat 

@ 50’ Dawn, 1940, Twin Diesel, ridge, double cabin, shower; Florida. 
© 50’ Consolidated, 1924, Pontet 110 h.p. each, 1946. 

@ 46’ Chris-Craft, Flying Bridge, Twin-Screw 1946 Motor Yacht. 

@ 46’ Wheeler Gulf Stream Fisherman 1938, new Chryslers 141 h.p 

@ 45’ Twin-Screw Double Cabin Humphries, oy i15 h.p., {046. 

@ 40’ Chris-Craft Challenger, Fiving Bridge 1941, 160 h.p. each. 

@ 40’ x 13’ x 3’ Twin-Screw Deed, designed 1946, oho six. 

@ 38’ Huckins Sedan 1947, Chrysler rs ae » P. Oe pei used. West Coast. 
® 38’ an eng Twin- Screw 130 h.p. e 

® 36’ Wheeler, Twin-Screw, double athe “1643. emer: Florida. 

®@ 33’ Elco, Twin-Screw Sedan, 1936, Guy 71 h.p. each. 

@ 32’ Wheeler Baten, 1940, also one 1937. 

@ 30’ Elco 1939, 115 Chrysler 1947. 

® Owens 30, Trit, Screw, 1939. 

© 29’ Chris-Craft Express, Twin, 1939, and 25’ Express, 1947, 

© 26’ Richardson, 1938; Little Giant Gray 5ih 


If Your Boat Is For Sale, We Solicit Your Listing 
DARIEN CONNECTICUT Tel. Darien 5-0990 





5 














TELEPHONE: 








CABLE ADDRESS: 


BRYANT 9-7670 é | - LOW CROGIE, NEW YORK 


INICORPOR APE 


HENRY J. GIELOW, INC. 
25 WEST 43RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS w~ MARINE ENGINEERS 
BROKERS 


All types of yachts available for sale and charter 
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615 Maine Avenue S. W. 
Washington D. C. 


HUGH ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 





YACHTING 


WM. T. JAMISON 


Associate 





28’ Racing Sloop, Delta Class... ......seseseseceeees $ 2,200 
. 29’ Aux. Sloop, New Bedford... ........seeeeeceeece 5,000 
30’ Aux. Cutter, excellent condition.............+00+ 3,850 
3B’ Bare. VWawl, Biden. ...cccccccccccccsccvcdcvcccves 6,800 
36’ Motor Sailer—new rig and sail. ...........eeeeeee 13,000 
Al’. Ras, Vaal, Camay ...vicccevcccccsvcccvcccccceoss 11,500 
Re INN sv 55 ooo 5005050655 b0wessscbubueesesas 11,000 


Asking Prices Subject to Offer 


Sail MARINE INSURANCE 








Power 
# I STING S 38’ Double Cabin Matthews Cruiser, new engine...... $ 7,200 
46’ Double Cabin Custom Cruiser, New Royal........ 8,000 
ARE 42’ ACF Double Cabin Cruiser, twin Royals.......... 17,500 
50’ Twin Diesel Sport Fisherman (1941)............. 13,000 
INVITED 81’ Steel Diesel Yacht, Great Lakes.............0e0008 30,000 
93’ Mathis C H boat, twin Diesels........... 30,000 
~ A 99’ Luders Yacht, twin Diesels. ...........cccesecees 20,000 


Inspection Invited 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR REQUIREMENTS 








1200 E. Las Olas Boulevard 





For Sale: No. R1531 — 75’ Grebe, 1930. Twin G.M. Diesels 
165 h.p. 1946. 2 Singles, 1 Double, 2 Showers. Newly re- 
finished. In Florida. 





FRANCIS DEARS ~—=~ Yacht Broker 


Tel. 2079 


Florida West Coast Representative: Sellhorn’s, Sarasota — Northern Associate: Charles W. Bliven & Co., New Rochelle, N. Y. 


SALES 
AND 
CHARTERS 
IN 
POWER 
AND 


SAIL For Sale: No. B609. 50’ Mathis Houseboat. 50 h.p. gas motor. 


ONLY THE FINEST IN YACHTS 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





1 Single, 1 Double, Shower. Crew quarters for one. In 
Florida. 











OX € STEVENS 


IR K Lek PA 








INE BO 


Established 1906 


ALL TYPE YACHTS ! 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER si 


FULL PARTICULARS UPON REQUEST 


NUP OGRE Set OOO) 


EA BLE 


Represented 





Important 
Yachting Centers 

















TAMS 


INCORPORATED 


ELDORADO 5-6850 


Naval Architects 


Marine Engineers 





250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Yacht Brokers 


Marine Insurance Brokers 











INC 


TEL. WARREN 0333 


NIG) STO) °S-NCay 


THE 


WARREN, RHODE ISLAND e 





1947 — 3714’ Huntform-Chrysler Royal PLUS Universal trolling motor, 
swordfishing pulpit and other extras. $10,000. 


1946 — 39’ Consolidated Sedan Cruiser. Twin Chrysler Crowns 5-10 watt. 
Telephone and many extras. Excellent condition. 

1939 — 40’ Hand designed Sport Fisherman. Hall-Scott motor gives 20-mile 
cruising speed. Asking $12,000. 

1939 — Herreshoff sloop, 32’ x 21’ x 5’ 6’ x 4’ 1". Many sails $3200. 

1930 — 50’ Elco, two 1946 Chrysler Royals. Boat refinished 1946. Priced low. 

1929 — Crosby built Motor sailer, 37’ 6” x 12’ x 4’ 1947 Chrysler Crown $8500. 





DINGHY SPECIALISTS e YACHT BROKERS 
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Robert G. Wilson, Jr. } 
Yacht Designer and Broker 
Formerly Trading as Ernest Liskey & Associates Kings Lane Essex, Connecticut Phone 7-1057 


22’ Sloop, gaff, 1934, sleeps two, Universal, $2500. 

25’ Centerboard sloop, 1939, sleeps four, Gray, $2200. 

27’ Sloop, Mystic Islander, 1947, sleeps three, Gray, $6200. 

30’ Centerboard sloop, 1935, sleeps four, Gray, extras, $3400. 

31’ Sloop, 1942, fast, able day-sailer, $2850. 

44’ 2” Sloop, Fishers Is. O.D., in top-notch condition, $19,500. 
31’ Yawl, sleeps four, 1931, very well found, $7200. 

35’ Yawl, sleeps six, Gray 4—40, Winslow design, $8700. 

41’ Schooner, gaff, sleeps four, fast, full equipment, $3500. 

43’ Schooner, sleeps six, 58 h.p. Lycoming, comfortable, $8500. 
30’ Chris-Craft, 1936, 70 h.p., Chrysler 24:1, sleeps four, $3500. 
30’ Owens, 1940, Chrysler 115 h.p., sleeps four, $5000. 

33’ Chris-Craft, two cabin, sleeps six, twin 110 h.p., $10,800. 

40’ Chris-Craft Challenger, 1941, flying bridge, twin, $17,000. 
50’ Dawn, 1940, flying bridge, twin 110 h.p. diesels, $31,500. 
143’ Gielow Motor Yacht, Bath built 1931, twin 400 h.p. diesels. 


YACHT BROKER 


804 17th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Telephone: REpublic 1484 

Consult this office for select listings in Chesapeake 

Bay Area, New York, Florida and California. 


If your yacht is for sale, I would like to inspect it 
for my clients. 


Listings and Inquiries Invited WE SPECIALIZE IN SHOAL DRAFT 


J. M. EW IN G 


POWER. eT 3 VESSELS 
Yacht Brokers ey 


202 Maxwell Arcade (Andrews Ave. at New River) 
Phone 1846 Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 
Member Yacht Architects and Brokers Association 
Member Southern Yacht Brokers Association 




















CHARLES PETZOLD & CO. 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS e YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE e MARINE ENGINEERS 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-6492-3 











kk 
Complete listings of power vessels from 25’ to 150’ to meet your 
FOR SALE OR CHARTER: 57’ twin Diesel Elco yacht. Glass enclosed flying exact requirements. Give size, type, use, sleeping accommoda- 
bridge. Twin General Motors 165 h.p. engines. 32-Volt U. S. Diesel generator tions, shower bath essential and other details. 
plant. Sleeps eight in owner’s party, three in crew. Electric toilets. All new 
mattresses, carpets, curtains. Complete found. A small yacht with house kkk 
boat accommodations. Listings are desired if they are in new boat condition. 
ALL TYPE VESSELS FOR SALE OR CHARTER kkk 


Send Us Your Requirements 


USE OUR OFFICE FOR YOUR MAILPORT 














M. ROSENBLATT & SON 


111 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. Y. BEEKMAN 3-7430 
NAVAL ARCHITECTS YACHT BROKERS 
MARINE INSURANCE 





30’ Elco Raised Deck Cruiser, 1939 — Fine condition, very well found — $6,500. 
30’ Custom Built Lapstrake Cruiser — excellent construction, 1947 — $7,000. 
34’ Marblehead Trunk Cabin Cruiser has been very well kept — $6,900. 





FOR SALE 
36’ Chris-Craft Sedan Cruiser — sleeps six — fine condition — 1939. 
— Sport Fisherman — twin screw excellent fishing equipment 45’ HUMPHRY BUILT TWIN-SCREW CRUISER 


40’ Chris-Craft Express oo _ bg 34 Suet and well found “; 1941. h 
pls et intend Diesel Cruiser — bran new — available for southern MATTHEWS © RICHARDSON © OLD TOWN 
23’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Sloop (Prudence Class) — fine construction, 1947. 

28’ Herreshoff Auxiliary Ketch (H-28), new Gray engine, well found — 1945. 
29’ Hinckley Auxiliary Sloop, built 1946, fine condition, full inventory. 

34’ Hinckley Sou’wester — a custom built boat with fine accommodations — 









QUALITY LISTINGS INVITED 


19: 
44’ Ketch Rigged Motor Sailer —conuptienine roomy and well found — 1947. 
68’ Lawley Auxiliary Yawl — unusually low price due to slight damage. 


= THE ESSEX BOAT WORKS, INC. 


If your boat is for sale, may we list it in our files? FOOT OF FERRY STREET © _ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 


FORTY YEARS OF DISTINCTIVE YACHT DESIGN —e—s Ore Orr’ 


In Florida... 
CRUISERS, AUXILIARIES, HOUSEBOATS 
































THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


Consulting Naval Architects and Engineers 


All Types and Sizes FOR SALE OR CHARTER 
Lafayette Building Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
: DEAL WITH CONFIDENCE J. M. EWING 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania veennetes ae aed 202 1 Maxwell Arcade ta 
Lombard 3-0658 and 3-0659 Cable BOMO NATIONALLY KNOWN YACHT ROBERT HEARD HALE 


Gulf Hotel Building 
, BROKERS WHO ARF. ORGANIZED Miami Beach, Florida 














FOR YOUR PROTECTION H. MORTON JONES 
RICHARD H. BERTRAM seems Voneee 
*“KNOW THE BOAT’S CONDITION BEFORE YOU BUY’”’ Associated with John G. Alden Miami Beach, Florida 
Sati Minot, Feu HENRY T. MENEELY & CO., INC. 
: ‘ongress Bu’ ing 
A Miami, Florid ida 
i i ILLIAM F. CAE SAR Bond Yecht Basin CHARLES D. ROACH, INC. 
Yacht S PO. Bor S136, Miami, Florid Fort Lauderdale, florid 
ac t urveyor x i. jam fe) a oO jude ie, fe) a 
48 Tier Street, City Island 64, New York City bs) @) UT H 3 R hy bf: Cc HT B R ‘@) 4 E R S 
Phone: City Island 8-1325 Marine Underwriters Surveyor 











ASSOCIATION 
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A. M. DEERING 
Naval Architect 


Specializing in Sail and Power Boats for Business or Pleasure 


Yacht Broker 228 N. La Salle St. State 8932 
Marine Insurance CHICAGO 1, ILL. Cable: AMDEER 














Henry M. DEVEREUX 


Naval Architect 


88 CITY ISLAND AVENUE, CITY ISLAND 
NEW YORK 64, N. Y. 
Conversions 


Construction Alterations 











DAIR N. LONG. and ASSOCIATES 


Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
35 North Raymond Avenue 
PASADENA 1, CALIFORNIA 

Telephone: Sycamore 6-7423 











H. GERALD 


Naval Architect 


STAIRS 


Yacht and Ship Broker 


Mahone Bay, Nova Scotia 











J. MURRAY WATTS & CO. 
Naval Architect and Marine Engineer 
ALL TYPES OF DIESEL AND SAILING YACHTS 
301 Rex Ave., Philadelphia 18, Pa. 


Tel.: Chestnut Hill 7-1469 


Cable Address: ‘‘Murwat”’ 











Superintendent-Foreman 
YACHT-YARD 


Located lower Chesapeake Bay, work- 
ing thirty to fifty men. Fine oppor- 
tunity for progressive, honest, reliable 
man, must know yacht maintenance 
and repair. Will be in complete charge 
if right man is available. We have 
an opening for a good superintendent 
for yacht repair and maintenance. 
Must have thorough knowledge of 
engines as well as wood maintenance. 
Only men of high character and good 
reputation need apply. Will be in full 
charge of entire yard — a real manager 


Cc. P. AMORY 
DISTRIBUTOR, INC. 


108 Twenty-Eighth Street 
Newport News, Virginia 


MATCHED PAIR 
Scripps V-12 
300 h.p. Series 


Engines in good condition, com- 
plete with Bendix Controls, 
Copper Jacketed Water Cooled 
Exhaust Lines, Synchromaster, 
Reliance Instrument Panel, 
Batteries, etc. $2,500 cash 
C. G. Miter, 19 Fort Street, 
Fairhaven, Mass. 

















HUNTINGTON BAY Front Estate 
situated on 9 acres, ideal beach, ex- 
ceptionally well built home, fireproof 
construction, 20 rooms, game and stor- 
age rooms. 4 Master baths, powder 
room, servants quarters and bath, re- 
cently decorated, new oil furnace, 
magnificent view over Bay and L. I. 
Sound. Original cost $150,000. Now 
asking $50,000. Theodore S. Hall, 
Jr., 611 New York Avenue, 
Huntington, L. I. 











OWNER of a beautiful water- 
front estate is form- 
ing a small community of congenial, 
refined lovers of salt water and will 
dispose of a small number of water- 
front homesites. They are reason- 
ably restricted as the owner wants 
to safeguard his own estate. The 
land is high and rolling; with tall 
oaks, hickories, maples, pines and 
holly trees. Hurricane harbor and 
deep, wide water. Two Yacht Clubs 
near. Send for photographs. 
“BERKELEY HALL” 
Weems, Virginia 

















YACHTING 


& The complete chronicle of the § 
great blue water classics—from 
the first race to England to the 
last Bermuda event — by a distin- 
guished authority... 


A New and Revised Edition of 


OCEAN 
RACING 


The Great Blue Water Yacht Races 
By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 








Ovcan Racing is a story of changing times, of developing attitudes 
toward yacht racing, of improvements in design and equipment, 
but most of all a narrative of that most exciting type of yacht 
racing in which hundreds have participated. 

From the classic event of 1866 to the race to Bermuda in 1946, 
Mr. Loomis covers the whole field with intimacy and authority. 
Here are the epic highlights of the many Bermuda Races, the 
Fastnet — ‘‘Grand National” of ocean racing — and the races to 
Norway, Spain, Honolulu and Tahiti. The book contains a chart of 
the course of each of these races in addition to photographs of many 
of the competing boats. 

Ocean Racing is a chronicle of great sailors and great ships which 
has been written for all yachtsmen, whether they own an ocean 
racer or a Frostbite dinghy. It is further enriched by a register of 
ocean racing yachts, a list of architects and a special chapter on 
““The Rules of the Game”’ by Herbert L. Stone, editor of YACHTING. 


“A serious and comprehensive 
account...a thoroughly seaman- 
like book, indispensable to the yacht- 
ing fraternity. The narrative is 
packed full of interest and romance, 
good reading from cover to cover.” 


— LINCOLN CoLcorD 





P.S. If you know a person who wants a yachting book for 
Christmas (and who does not)... . here is that book! 


‘alealaaianiestoatententententenamemetameatenten os cae oa ene com ame es ee -_ 


y= USE THIS CONVENIENT ORDER FORM 


Book Department, YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me — cop — of OcEAN Racine, by Alfred F. 
Loomis, price $5.00 postpaid. 


2D @50'9,,0 03.4 60 Rie .0°R 26.510 8 DP OBMBO CROSS eee see eh 8 ane eee 
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SWAP CHEST 


Advertisements placed by individu- 
als of used boats, used engines, or 
other used equipment, for swap or 
exchange with one another. 

20 cents a word—$4.00 minimum 
PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE WITH ORDER 


State if you prefer replies direct, or want 
box number assigned ‘ 











Ex-Navy motor machinists mate, 20, 
desires position on East Coast motor 
yacht. Presently, wheelsman on Great 
Lakes freighter. Hold 12 months able 
seaman’s certificate, any waters. Navy 
experience on General Motors, Gray- 
marine and other Diesels but prefer 
deck work. Sober, reliable, references. 
Go anywhere. Clifford Howe, 258 Cras- 
cent Ave., Buffalo 14, N. Y. 





Comet ‘‘FAN TAN V”, 1946 Runner-up 
International Championship. Perfect 
racing condition. Bronze centerboard; 
Ratseys. $650. Leslie S. Wright, 3632 
Greenway Drive, Washington 20, D. C. 





For Sale: 60’ Schooner, built Nova 
Scotia. Lathrop engine rebuilt '47. Sails 
and all equipment in excellent condi- 
tion. Sacrifice $3500. William F. Smith, 
127 Tremont St., Hartford, Conn. 





75’ former CG with 2-200 h.p. Sterling 
Gas engines. Priced for quick disposal. 
McManus, 282 Weyman Ave., New 
Rochelle, New York. 





For Sale: Frost Lightning, new, used 
one season; one set sails; write (or) 
phone, Barry Hynes, Davenport Neck. 
New Rochelle 6, N. Y. — N. R. 2-1414. 





Marblehead raised-deck cabin cruiser, 
barrel bow, designer Eldredge-McInnis, 
built Staples Johnson 1937 Biddeford, 
Maine. Sleeps 5-7 in three cabins. Seen 
no Government service or war use, full 
complement equipment for extended 
cruising. Accept smaller sport fisherman 
in trade. Firm selling or trading price 
$6800, details and inventory on request. 
Edward F. Yurkanis, M.D., Boston 
City Hospital, Boston 18, Mass. 





42’ Aux. sloop, Gray 4-22, fully found 
for cruising. Sacrifice for $2600. R. M. 
Leach, Smithneck Road, South Dart- 
mouth, Mass. 





Hollow mast wanted, about 42 feet. 
Rigged or unrigged. Paul N. Hays, 
Church St., Youngstown, New York. 





For Sale: LIGHTNING, new June 
1947, special hardware, Nylon rigged, 
many extras, $850.00 Evinrude Auxil- 
iary $500. Malcolm McKinney, Hunt- 
ington, Mass. 





Sailing dinghy for Sale: International 12 
footer, mahogany plywood, Ratsey 
sails. Fast under sail or outboard. 
Splendid condition, easily carried roof 
of car. $300. Reply Fessenden Blanch- 
ard, 14 Ardsley Road, Scarsdale, N. Y. 





4144 Ft. model sailing ship. Unrigged. 
English made, 100 years old. First good 
offer takes. E. H. Staats, 838 Rogers, 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 





\bsolutely safe, fast, special Interna- 
ional 14’ sloop. Selfbailing. 9 ply 
moulded mahogany decked hull weighs 
mly 235 Ibs. Owner made 600 mile 
ingle handed cruise encircling Southern 
“lorida. See this beauty in Essex, Conn. 
iquire, Henry T. Meneely Co., Inc., 
7 Main Street, Essex, Conn. 





fanted: Husky, keel, cruising, Aux. 
etch 30 to 36 ft. over all, full head- 
om. Photos etc. returned. Max J. 
iechanski, 55 Miller Ave., Buffalo 
» New York. 





For Sale: Ice yacht ‘‘Swordfish”, bow 
steering class B, $400. Want reasonable 
Star sails. Henry Fullerton, 237 Syl- 
vania, Westfield, N. J. 





For Sale: Star No. 2429 built 1946, single 
spreaders one medium sails, record. 
S. B. Lippincott, 311 Second St., River- 
ton, N. J. 





Wanted for cash: Three double blocks 
with beckets, six single blocks, three 
double blocks without beckets, all to 
take 14” rope. T. J. Druding, 29 Ridge- 
wood Drive, Rye, N. Y. 





A Herreshoff Fish Boat; a Cape Cod 
Mercury; an 11’6” plywood sailing Pram 
a 9 6” sailing dinghy; a Lawley 110; 
several Lightnings and a Wood Pussy, 
are among the small boats offered by 
Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., 11 East 
44th St., New York, who believe in the 
adage that “‘big oaks from little acorns 
grow”. 


Position wanted: Experienced Naval 
architect, yacht designer, marine drafts- 
man, surveyor with yacht designing of- 
fice, commercial and Navy yard experi- 
ence, wishes position with Naval archi- 
tect, yacht yard, or commercial yard. 
Reply Box 12-13. - 





Leica camera, with case. Model 3C. 
Last model made by German crafts- 
men, with Elmar, F-3.5 and Hector 
F-4.5 135 cm. telephoto lens. $300. 
Reply Box 12-14. 





M-B Sloop. L.o.a. 29’ 9” l.w.1. 19’ 6”, 
sleeps two. Excellent condition fully 
equipped. Outboard motor and bracket. 
Three suits sails. Located New England. 
$1750. Reply Box 12-17. 
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34’ 6’”” ALDEN MARCONI YAWL. 
One of the few popular size shoal 
draft boats available. Full head 
room. Draft 344’. Keel and Center- 
board. Two staterooms, sleeps four. 
Boat completely refinished. Price 
$5800. N. H. Mingledorff, P.O. 
Box 3197, Savannah, Georgia. 





Separate letter for reply to each box 
number is necessary 


Send Replies, GIVING BOX NUMBER, to 


SWAP CHEST, care YACHTING 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








Yacht delivery by water, inside or out; 
power, sail. Competent, experienced 
operators. Sea Coast Yacht Basin, 
Brielle, N. J., Tel: Manasquan 7—1061. 
Amateurs (any sex) wanted for a cruise 
to the Caribbean on large sailing yacht. 
Reply Box 12-1. 





Couple desires to share expenses in well 
found cruise to South Pacific. Considera- 
ble sailing experience own boat Pacific 
and East Coasts. Reply Box 12-2. 





For Sale: 26’ Auxiliary Sloop, gaff 
rigged, fast sailer and good sea boat. 
Can be seen at Bristol-Craft Corp., 
Bristol, Rhode Island. Reply Box 12-3. 





For Sale: Thirty-two foot cabin cruiser. 
Powered by Twin 91 Gray engines with 
two to one reduction gears. Speed up 
to 22 m.p.h. Fully equipped. Boat and 
equipment in perfect condition. Price 
$7500. Reply Box 12-4. 





Sea Bird class sloop, 23’ x 18’ x 3’, ex- 
cellent condition, good steady boat, 2 
suits sails, new spinnaker, racing hard- 
ware. $1500. Fully equipped. Reply 
Box 12-5. 





Yacht Captain desires year-round posi- 
tion. Twenty-three years’ experience 
on gas and Diesel motor yachts. Excel- 
lent references. Sober and dependable. 
Knows Florida fishing. Reply Box 12-6. 





Charter skipper desires New England 
or Lakes yard or service position. 21 
years sail, 8 power. Knowledge building, 
repairs, rigging, storage. 34, married, 
sober, healthy. Reply Box 12-7. 





For Sale: New 5” Ritchie Dialine com- 
pass, boxed, gimbals $50. Beautiful 
Cub Pram ‘“ Maid-in-Waiting”’, new 
nylon sail $325. Reply Box 12-8. 





Sparkman & Stephens pilot owners! 
Two specially made unused red Koroseal 
covered Restfoam forward bunk mat- 
tresses, one similar blue cockpit cushion. 
Highest cash offer. Reply Box 12-9. 





Wanted: Snipe Genoa jib in sound con- 
dition. Will pay cash, or will swap 
brand new Ratsey working jib, 11’ 9” 
x 9’ 2” x 4’ 4”, or will sell working jib 
separately. Reply Box 12-10. 





Cape Codder, 20 years experience, de- 
sires position South as skipper. Familiar 
Southern waters, best of references. 
Reply Box 12-11. 





Cruis-along, 1947, many extras, storage 
paid, 1948 value about $3000. Auxiliary 
or cash. Reply Box 12-12. 

















WORRIED ABOUT 
WHAT TO GIVE FOR 


CHRISTMAS? 


We may be prejudiced, but we think 
boating books and marine etchings 
and color prints are ideal Christmas 
gifts. See pages 28, 123, 135, 137 for 
a list of Christmas books and prices. 
A catalogue of books and lists of 
prints and etchings are yours for the 
asking and will be sent by return 
mail. 


Book Department 
YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 














FOR SALE: Shoaler Type auxiliary. 
Built in 1946 from designs by Ray 
Hunt. L.O.A. 32 feet, beam 8 feet, 
draft 2% feet with board up. Gray 
light four with feathering propeller. 
Sleeps four. Has had excellent care 
and would make ideal boat for trip 
to Florida this winter. 


CHESTER A. CROSBY CO. 
Osterville, Cape Cod, Mass. 





FOR SALE CHEAP 


A complete 125-watt radio set 
equipped with a 35-watt voice at- 
tachment, which came off a new 
PCS of the Navy, which was never 
used. Also, one complete Sonor sys- 
tem, also, one complete Radar, in- 
cluding everything necessary for 
immediate installation, and also one 
new Mark-14 Sperry Gyro Compass 
complete with all necessary attach- 
ments ready to install. Also, quite a 
number of additional new parts 
for replacement to all the above 
instruments. Address Detta Cruts- 
inc & Fisninc Corporation, 527 
North Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone, 5-5544, 











WINTER CRUISING 


Available aboard ing yawl 
“Spray’’ in South and 
Bahama waters for those with active 
interest in ee Fee $195.00 per 
week for party of four, meals, linen, 
etc., included. 


CAPT. AND MRS. R. D. CULLER 
2220 Homecrest Ave., Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 











BUILT FOR SOUTHERN 
CRUISING 

34’ x 10’ 3” x 5’ Atkin Auxiliary Ketch 

less than a year old. Mahogany framed 

and planked. Lead keel, 6’ head room. 

Latest Gray 140, six sails including 


spinnaker and nylon . Easy 
dle and fast. Price 10,000. - 


LEONARD L. BURR 
Davis Island Yacht Basin, Tampa, Fla. 




















YACHT YARDS 


FOR SALE 
East Coast both North and South 
Listings Solicited 
Reply Box 1200, care of YacuTinc, 
205 East 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 

















24’ Truscott sport fisherman 
40’ Deluxe Wheeler Sunlounge 
43’ Wheeler sport fisherman 
45’ Dawn, semi-enclosed 

46’ 6” Flybridge Dawn 

54’ A.C.F., new Royals 





NEW YORK 61, N. Y. 








1 Pair Factory Rebuilt 250 h.p. Hall-Scotts 


WHEELE 


Foot Patterson Avenue, Clason Point 


SHIPYARD 
COMPANY 


® TA 9-7000 
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THE BEST BOAT IS YOUR BEST BUY 


Wren someone tries to tell you that a lower priced boat is “just as good as an 
Elco”, either he doesn’t know the facts...or he hopes you don’t know them. The fact 
is that—feature for feature, from stem to stern—you can prove that an Elco delivers 
more for the money...more in performance, safety, comfort, craftsmanship and satisfac- 


tion than any other cruiser on the market. 


How can you prove it? By the new Elco VALUE COMPARISON CHART... 
a graphic, complete analysis of the vital features of design, construction and equip- 
ment that make one boat worth more than another. A free copy of this revealing Chart 
ts yours for the asking. To check the full facts on comparative boat values, get one 


from your nearest Elco dealer, or write us today. 


ORDER NOW TO PROTECT YOURSELF 


NA 





AGAINST PRICE INCREASES 


The new Elco 30, 35, 40 and 47 are available for 
delivery South this winter. WRITE FOR LITERATURE, 


le 


BY THE BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS ELCO PT iii 


Navy records show that Elco built more PT boats for U.S. and Allied 


governments than all other American boat builders combined. & R U : E R S & N D 


MOTOR YACHTS 


Elco Yacht Division « ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY + Bayonne, New Jersey 





Elco 40’ Express Cruiser 
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THE SEASON PAST AND TO COME CONTENTS 


ITH THE months of the year rolling along as they do, the COVER, Southport Harbor, Conn. : 
V V turning of the last page in the 1947 calendar informs us Kodachrome by Aubrey Janion (from Lewis) 

that the year is coming to a close. In appraising it, the months WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOONER? 
add up to the most active season afloat that this country has Re Wilt BE Tete ee 
ever seen. Never have there been as many yachts in the water, aoe 2 zs . 
never were so many competitive events scheduled in both sail THE CRUISE OF THE GAUCHO 
and power, never were so many sailors experiencing the joys of By Ernesto C. Uriburu . . . . 1... . . . 38 
cruising. What we have seen this summer is, perhaps, a portent AN IDEAL OFFSHORE FISHERMAN 
of what lies ahead. If this season’s experience is any criterion, By Bete Ate ee 
1948 should show an even greater swing to the water. ; 

In looking ahead, several things call for consideration. One INTERNATIONAL RACING IN SWEDEN 
of these, of primary concern in racing events, is the matter of By Alfred F. Loomis... .......... 45 
overlapping and conflict of dates. With the growing number of ADVANCED COURSE IN SAILING 
racing events, it is inevitable that there should be a crowding of By Weston Martyr ............. 48 
the racing calendar. This year many scheduled races were poorly : = 
as because other events were fixed for the same date. THE RIGID SATL— ICE BOATING’S LATEST 
What is needed is some central authority in every yachting By Ray Ruge .....- 2... 2... 50 
area whose duty it is to supervise racing fixtures and synchro- THE SALTON SEA REGATTA 
nize dates to avoid as far as possible this conflict. This can best By Kent Hitchcock Seta nglen a ee 
be done through local yacht racing associations. If every yacht 
club would clear its dates through such central authority much CON VERSION TO FRESH WATER COOLING 
of this confusion could be eliminated. The time to set up this By W. Melvin Crook... .......... 58 
machinery, however, is this winter when the various clubs are STOUT FELLA “33” . ee 54 
arranging their schedules, usually independently. 

Another thing that needs serious consideration before next WATCH YOUR WEIGHT ALOFT 
year is, as far as possible, the stabilization of prices. In a con- By A.Mason ..... . 50 SS ea 
stantly changing economic setup this is difficult to accomplish. “SEA-WIND” CROSSES FLORIDA 
However, the industry that makes yachting possible suffered By T. and D. DuBois . . . 59 
last season by the rapidly fluctuating prices. These kept many : 
potential purchasers from buying. Asking prices on new boats PLANS ..- 2-22 eee ee ee eee 61 
kept changing from month to month with the consequence that THE MONTH IN YACHTING a) ae 
many purchasers stayed out of the market hoping for prices to 
settle, which they never did. Even now, builders are seldom GADGETS & GILHICKIES ......... 71 
announcing prices in their advertising. In the case of custom- WATERFRONT NEWS ine a 
built jobs, the buyer rarely knows what his boat will cost till 
he gets her. This condition places a burden on both purchaser MORE POWER TO YOU 2... 2252. 16 
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By SPUN YARN 


Irving Johnson aboard the Yankee a few days before the 

start of their fourth circumnavigation and came away 
feeling that in an upset world there was one spot completely in 
order. And I felt also a sort of vicarious pride that in Irving 
Johnson we Americans have a sailor eminently fitted by his 
genius for organization, his personality, and his superb sea- 
manship to fly the Stars and Stripes in a hundred foreign ports. 
Wherever he goes he will do us honor. The new Yankee — an 
iron pilot vessel rerigged as a brigantine — is a finer ship than 
the old schooner Yankee in which the Johnsons concluded 


I WENT TO East Gloucester to visit: Commander and Mrs. 


their third trip around the world a few months before the start - 


of the war. Her rig — square on the fore and fore-and-aft on 
the main — is better adapted to the work in hand, while her 
quarters below deck for a score of paying guests are more com- 
modious. Her hull is insulated with I don’t know how many 
tons of rock wool against extremes of heat and cold and a further 
index of her efficiency is seen in the fact that her auxiliary pro- 
pulsion motors (either of which drives her electric lighting 
plant) and her galley range burn the same fuel. Items of 
equipment include an electric welding outfit, a deep freeze, and 
a shortwave radio transmission set. The combination of a 
ship’s library of several hundred volumes and a reading light 
in every bunk is something to lure any man from the rigging 
when his watch is done — while a variety of sails totaling 7775 
square feet, including nylon stun’s’ls, exerts a force in the oppo- 
site direction to rouse him out again. Everything about the 
Yankee bespeaks the thoughtful preparation of an accomplished 
seaman and promises for her crew a cruise of the happiest and 
most valuable sort conceivable. 


The credulous souls who suspect me of writing also the de- 
partment known as The Gam must have been mystified when 
they noted in the October number that I like the Myth of Mal- 
ham as heartily as The Boatsteerer dislikes her. For the benefit 
of those who did not see the October number I may state that 
, the Myth of Malham is the new British sloop that last summer 
won the Channel Race, the Fastnet Race and other events. 
She is a rule beater and is as homely as a hedge fence in mid- 
winter, but by golly, she’s a boat that will go to windward in 
all weathers, and I’m for her despite her novel appearance. 
I remember people who had fits every time they looked at a 
jibheaded mainsail and who sighed for the old days when clipper 
bows were the last word in esthetic appeal. But those very 
people now see beauty in boats having tall marconi spars and 
short ends, and it would take only a few successful craft of 


. jammed up and was incapable of being lowered. . . 
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the general appearance of the Myth to reconcile them to her 
novel straight sheer and packing-box profile. 

As to the confusion, between Spun Yarn and The Boat- 
steerer; why should either of us take the trouble to resolve it? 
Suppose I were a Dr. Jekyll who in his right mind wrote The 
Longboat. Would I when I felt mean and ornery transform 
myself into a Mr. Hyde and contradict myself in The Gam? 
Would I — to quote from the October number — wriie, ‘‘ Not 
being charitable, what we say is that anybody and any rules 
that produce such a dreadful monstrosity, with fake bows 
that zipper on and off to chisel on different rules, ought to be 
hove overboard before the sport is contaminated — especially 
since she turns out to be so fast?” Fie on Mr. Hyde for being 
such an ignorant, disagreeable old conservative! 


Acknowledgment is due to the many kind readers who 
thought it would make me feel better this winter if they sent me 
the paper manufacturing company’s spirited ad in one of the 
weekly news magazines depicting a sloop sailing off the wind 
with her main boom held miraculously up to windward and the 
tack of her spinnaker belayed to the pinrail. I’ve been hunting 
for years for an artist who could paint Hotspur looking so. 


Readers who turn to this page for enlightenment — and I am 
afraid that despite everything there are still a few who do — 
will be interested in a postscript on the performance of the 
keel-centerboard yawl Lara in ‘the recent Fastnet Race. It was 
a light race, as previously reported, and all contestants did 
rather more running and reaching than is usually experienced 
over the Fastnet course, but we did have it pretty much on the 
nose from Lands End to within 30 or 40 miles of the Rock and, 
in that kind of going, not only I as navigator but the owner 
and crew as well were disappointed with Lara’s windward abil- 
ity. Latifa stretched a lead of perhaps six hours at Lands End 
to 24 hours at the Rock and when we rounded that milestone we 
learned that four other competitors were also well ahead of us. 
It goes without saying that the boys went through the motions 
of lowering the centerboard when we came on the wind and 
that we suspected that something was wrong with it long 
before we reached the Fastnet. Well, I have just heard from 
Ken Poland that when he hauled his boat for the winter, 
he found that our suspicions were confirmed. The board was 
. It is 
one of those things that one can sigh about in the long winter 
evenings. If Lara had gone to windward, as she usually does, 
and if a split mainsail hadn’t cost us nine hours, who knows? 
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The all-sail fishing schooner has passed beyond the horizons of the North Atlantic fishing banks she graced for so many years 


WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOONER? 


The Stepchild of the Present Rating Rule is Still the Favorite Rig of Many Yachtsmen 


By WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 






HEN Dolphin II won the Honolulu Race 
last summer, schooner adherents (and 
there are lots of us despite anything that 
may be said in this article) cheered lustily. 
It had been a long time since a schooner 
had won a major ocean race, and here at 
last was proof that they could still, on oc- 
casion, win in a fleet that included some of the best of the 
modern sloops and yawls. 

It was like a dash of cold water, therefore, to get a letter not 
long afterward from John Alden, who designed Dolphin IT (ex- 
Sally IT) some 20 years ago, attributing Frank Morgan’s victory 
to a combination of picking the right course, getting just the 
right conditions, and sailing his ship well and hard. “‘ Under the 
same circumstances,” John wrote, “ Dolphin would certainly 
have done as well and probably better with a cutter, yawl or 
ketch rig’? — this despite the fact that Dolphin’s rig with short 
mainmast and small mainsail gives her a low rating for her size. 
Coming from the leading exponent of the schooner, both as 
designer and skipper, for nigh onto 30 years, this savored of 
treason and started us wondering. 

We wondered, for instance, if the schooner, traditionally the 
characteristic American rig for a century and a half, is really 
on the way out; if so, why; whether deservedly or not; and, 
if not, what ought to be done about it by and in behalf of those 
who like the rig? 

Mr. Alden was obviously the man to talk to about it. In the 
past 30 years, some 500 schooners have been built to his designs, 
including the numerous sister ships, like the famous 43-footers, 
of stock design. The pre eminence of the schooner among ocean 
racing and cruising type yachts from World War I down to the 
middle ’30s may be attributed largely to the fine yac‘its of this 
tyne designed by Alden, Charlie Mower, Bill Hand and Bill 
Reué. Other designers have produced outstanding schooners, 
bu: relatively few of them. 

Jn the other hand, the last two yachts that John had de- 
siined for his own use, Malabars XII (now-Carib) and XIII, 
hs | been ketch rigged. This circumstance made things look bad 
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for the schooner until we wandered into Mr. Alden’s office re- 
cently and he greeted us with the news that, only a few minutes 
before, he had completed the purchase of a yacht for his own 
use — you guessed it, a schooner. She’s the 52’ 0.a. Abenaki, 
a sister ship to George Ratsey’s famous old schooner Zaida, 
but with a new rig; taller, with a jib-headed mainsail, a shorter 
main boom and a permanent backstay. Alden had designed her 
in 1930. 

After having schooners for many years, John said, he decided 
a few years ago he preferred the advantages of a ketch rig. He 
still prefers a yawl in a boat 36 feet or less in length, and a ketch 
in somewhat larger craft, but after sailing ketches for a few 
years he had decided that, for his own use, which is primarily 
cruising with racing an occasional and secondary factor, he 
prefers the virtues of the schooner, in a boat over 50 feet, to 
those of a ketch of equal size. 

Do I hear some racing enthusiast snort: ‘‘What virtues?’’ 
It’s a fair question. Virtues she has, and defects as well, and we 
may as well take a look at both. We will start by conceding that 
if you’re going in for afternoon racing the schooner is about 
the most impractical rig you can put in a boat, next to a brig. 
With her mainsail, foresail, fisherman and two or three head- 
sails, there are just too many strings to pull, too many fine 
adjustments of trim to be made. 

I recall one such race, in the old Zaida, when we tacked 
around a buoy off Greenwich and all hands worked like beavers 
for several minutes getting her trimmed just right for a close 
reach across to Oak Neck. After we thought we had finished the 
job, and were catching our breath, the skipper suddenly leaped 
three feet off the deck and let out an anguished howl — “ My 
God, we forgot the fisherman!” And so we had — we’d doused 
it for the tack and in the ensuing scramble nobody’d remembered 
to hoist it on the other side. By the time we got it up and 
trimmed properly it was almost time to drop it for the jibe 
around the next mark. 

So nobody in his right mind would rig an afternoon racer as 
a schooner. But for offshore and long coastwise races, the same 
objection doesn’t apply. Then your sails are’ set and trimmed 
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for hours or days on end, requiring only occasional minor adjust- 
ments for variations in the breeze, and the few extra seconds 
and extra pulls on sheets and halliards don’t matter. 

Beating to windward, the schooner is not quite a match for 
the modern jibheaded sloop or the ocean racing type yawl with 
a minimum of area in her mizzen, though she may do well 
against a ketch, or even against a yawl with a big mizzen. The 
single-masted (or almost single-masted rig) is undoubtedly more 
efficient to windward than the schooner, but not as much so as 
might appear from a casual glance at race results in recent years. 
Two facts have worked against the schooner since the sloops 
and yawls have come into fashion among the ocean racing fra- 
ternity. Few schooners, for one thing, are equipped with first 
class racing sails and gear nowadays, most schooners being 
owned and sailed by cruising men who race only occasionally 
and not too seriously. And, conversely, since most of the keenest 
racing men are now sailing sloops and yawls, only occasionally 
is a schooner raced by a skipper and crew who really get the 
most out of her, especially to windward. Maybe the “schooner 
men” of a decade or two ago are getting old. Could we be? 

If you want to see how a schooner should be trimmed going 
to windward, take a look at the accompanying photograph of 
Malabar X in her heyday, when Mr. Alden and a crew of 
seasoned schooner sailors were pushing her. Even that gaff top- 
sail is doing its work. 

DeCoursey Fales’s Niiia is the outstanding exception to the 
above remarks, and the one schooner on the East Coast that 
has, during the past two seasons, proved time and again that 
she can stay with the big sloops and yawls, on occasion, even 
on a beat to windward. She has the sails and gear and she is 
sailed by a master schooner skipper. Being: staysail-rigged, she 
is closer-winded than a gaff-foresail schooner. Of course there 
was some argument, when Nifia first came out 20 years ago, 
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The schooners were still an important factor in the Bermuda Race of 1934 


Dead before the wind the big balloon staysail doesn’t pull for sour apples as “‘Teragram”’ (left) demonstrates. ‘‘Columbia’”’ (center) was probably 
the fastest fisherman that ever sailed out o’ Gloucester. A few old cargo schooners (right) still ply the Chesapeake 
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whether she really was a schooner, as she just 
missed fulfilling the requirement that a 
schooner’s mainmast must be stepped at 
least 55 per cent of her water line length 
abaft the forward point of the water line. 

The schooner’s ideal point of sailing, of 

course, is a reach, where she can really use her 
full sail plan to advantage, provided she has 
an assortment of maintopmast  staysails, 
including one of the big balloon ‘“gollywob- 
blers,” and a good reaching headsail. With a 
good, whole-sail breeze, from a point or two 
forward of the beam to broad on the quarter 
(ideal sailing conditions in any boat) the 
schooner can get up and get with the best of 
them. The trouble is that one seems to meet 
this condition so rarely in our ocean and coastwise races. When 
they do get ’em — well, in the 1932 Bermuda Race, a close reach 
in fresh to strong breezes from Montauk clear to Kitchen Shoals 
buoy, Malabar X, 44 feet on the water line, won with a corrected 
time average speed of 8.95 knots for the whole 628 miles, close to 
the all-time record. 

Before the wind, or so néarly before it that the big balloon 
staysail doesn’t fill properly, most schooners are at a disadvan- | 
tage because, their foremasts being much lower than the main- | 
mast of a sloop, yawl or ketch, they can’t set big enough spin- | 





nakers. Even Nifia is no exception to this and she can hold her 
own only when the breeze is light enough to make reaching down 
wind a profitable maneuver, getting her enough extra speed to 
compensate for the extra mileage entailed. On this. point, Mr. 
Alden feels that a rig with a taller foremast than most schooners 
carry now would more than pay for the extra measured sail 
area, and that the rig carried by the typical schooner of today 
could be improved in other ways. 
In the real knock-down-and-drag-out hard chance (again, only 
occasionally met in racing) the schooner comes into her own 
again. With her various sail combinations she can be better 
balanced under reduced sail and can be kept going (as, of course, 
can the ketch) while the sloop or yawl loses valuable time 
practically hove to while her mainsail is down for reefing and 
subsequently for shaking out reefs. 
To sum up, for long distance racing, the schooner is not quite 
equal to the sloop or yawl but better than the ketch to wind- 
ward; at least the equal of any rig afloat reaching; at her worst 
when running dead off, and a good rig to be shipmates with in ! 
really tough weather. | 
Insofar as smart sailing qualities are important in a cruising 
yacht, all this applies in considering the schooner as a cruising 
boat. The cruising man isn’t interested in measurement rules and 
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Studies in sail trimming: ‘‘Malabar X” (upper right) has every sheet trimmed just 
right for windward work; ‘“‘Nifia’”’ (center) shows the schooner’s optimum point 
of sailing, a beam reach, and her great weakness, the small fore triangle. Old 
style working schooners like “Julia Delacruize”’ of Biloxi (lower left) still ply the 
Gulf. Yachts like ‘Coaster IIl’’ (bottom right) carry on a tradition 


time allowances ‘and while he wants a smart boat he doesn’t, like the 
racing man, have to sacrifice everything else for the last fraction of a knot 
of speed. Relatively, he is more concerned with comfort, on deck and be- 
low, at sea and in port; with ease and safety of handling under all condi- 
tions; with workability for a short crew or one that includes a large pro- 
portion of women and children; with maneuvering qualities in crowded 
waters. 

He is freer to indulge his personal tastes in rig, draft, appearance and in 
those more or less intangible qualities that give a boat individuality and 
make her one man’s meat and another’s poison. And there are a lot of men 
who prefer schooners, just as there are a lot of men who prefer pointers to 
setters, Jamaica rum to Scotch, or brunettes to blondes. 

In the average boat less than, say, 43 feet on deck or, if you prefer, 35 
feet water line, the schooner’s sail area is too chopped up and her deck too 
cluttered with gear for efficiency, though some extremists don’t seem to 
mind. But-give her a few feet more length and her sails are big enough, in- 
dividually, to have plenty of drive, while no one sheet or halliard carries 
too much pull to be handled by one man. 

When the going gets really tough, the schooner has advantages, some of 
which have been mentioned above. With her jib lashed down on the 
bowsprit and a reef or two in the main she will balance nicely and keep 
going places in a pretty hard blow. When it really begins to whistle, you 
can stow the main altogether and, under the foresail, whole or reefed, and 
with or without the forestaysail, she will heave to, jog, reach, run and even 
work to windward after a fashion. The foresail is well inboard, where sail 
ought to be in such weather. The mainsail is easier to reef than that of a 
sloop or yawl and, with the modern schooner rig which has a short boom 
projecting little if any outboard, as easy as that of a ketch. 

A good ketch possesses equivalent virtues. The schooner’s advantages 
over the ketch are that in average weather the schooner is basically a 
faster rig, especially to windward; and that there is no mizzenmast with 
its gear plump in the middle of the cockpit or bridge deck to mess up the 
on-deck accommodations. 

Minor perhaps, but of importance to the average cruising man, is the 
schooner’s tractability around moorings and anchorages. Her biggest and 
heaviest sail being well aft, you can take your time and get it properly set 
and the gear coiled down while she lies head to wind like a lady. With any 
other rig, once the mainsail is set, the boat ranges around like a calf around 
a picket, and if there’s any breeze at all the main boom flails around fit 
to decapitate anybody on deck. Remember how the two-masted coasting 
schooners used to lie at anchor for hours and even days at a time with 
their mainsails up? Likewise in making a mooring or luffing into an anchor- 
(Continued on page 90) 
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Y KETCH was launched in April, 1943, and 
completed by September of that year. Her 
building took three long years, but this 
delay was good for the boat, as the wood 
had time to dry and settle nicely. I never 
had a chance to see her until a few weeks 
before her launching as my duties as First 
Secretary of the Argentine Embassy in Washington, D. C., 
kept me in that city. But always in my mind was the idea of 
escaping somewhere on a long cruise. 

At times it was Hawaii, Samoa, and Tahiti, dreamlands for 
-escapists, or Réunion, Mauritius and the Seychelles Islands. 
Mauritius, the old fle de France, was the land of terrible hurri- 
canes, but also the place where the protagonists of the famous 
fiction of Bernardine de Saint Pierre, Paul and Virginia, lived 
and loved. Réunion was a French Creole paradise with a smok- 
ing volcano; the Seychelles Islands were spiced with cinnamon 
and clove. Gaucho was a result of thinking and planning, a 
material combination of dreams and realities. She was designed 
to be strong and on the classic lines of a Colin ‘Archer boat, 
refined to add speed and with plenty of space for supplies. 

The world in those days appeared to me like an oversized 
ball. I had a globe in my office and whirled it around; the conti- 
nents were just masses of land of relative importance and the 
oceans were lagoons. So, before the boat was ready, I had 
planned an enormous itinerary, a 38,000-mile cruise. 

But before going further, let me describe Gaucho, which was 
designed by Manuel Campos, famous Argentine naval architect, 
and my brother Bobby, who is Campos’s partner. 

Gaucho’s type could be described as an Argentine double- 
ender, for nowhere else has such a class been developed. They 
differ from the established Colin Archer type in having less 
beam, moderate displacement, slender lines and a firm bilge. 


An escort of remarkable proportions saw ‘‘Gaucho”’ (arrow) off when-she left the Yacht Club Argentino July 28th,'1946 
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THE CRUISE OF THE “GAUCHO” 


Building the Ketch and Fitting Her Out for Her Long Voyage 


By ERNESTO C. URIBURU 


These characteristics retain the heavy weather qualities which 
have made the class famous, yet without losing the agility of 
movement in smooth water which the others do not possess. 
Gaucho’s dimensions are 50’ over all, 42’ water line, 14’ beam, 
7’ 5” draft, and 28 tons displacement, with five tons of lead 
outside and four more inside. The area of her four working 
sails is quite modest, 969 sq. ft., but she carries light sails to 
help her along in moderate going, including a mizzen staysail 
and two balloon headsails, which can be boomed out as spin- 
nakers when the wind is aft. 

Her construction is strong and the wood used is entirely from 
the Argentine, except that the masts are Oregon spruce. About 
60 per cent is lapacho, the remainder viraro, petiribi, and cedar. 
Lapacho and viraro, exceptional for their hardness and work- 
ability, are employed in the keel, frames, shelves, planking and 
other important parts. Their specific gravity is high: 1 to 1.10 
for lapacho and .85 to .90 for viraro. The petiribi is a semi-hard 
wood of long fiber with color and qualities similar to teak. The 
cedar, used mostly in the interiors, is also semi-hard and is 
called cancharanda, specific gravity, .65. 

Gaucho’s keel is 18’’ by 19” lapacho. The stem is sided 914” 
in two pieces and the sternpost 914” in one piece. Frames. are 
414” X 314”, double, and spaced 24’’, with one intermediate 
timber 2’” X 114” between each pair. The planking is 114” 
lapacho below the water line and viraro above. Garboards and 
sheerstrake, 2’; deck is 3’ X 2” petiribi, caulked; planksheer 
is 8” X 2”; cabin, doghouse and wheel house 134” viraro, bolted 
vertically with 1%,” galvanized bolts spaced 16’’, with washers 
and nuts. The cockpit is self-bailing, small and lined with sheet 
lead, the wheel house covering half of it. A canvas cover with 
side curtains is used in rainy weather. The wheel house is pro- 
vided with thermos bottles, a Morse key for light signals and a 
bell which rings in the main cabin. The steering compass is 714” 
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diameter, and atop the doghouse we have a 614” standard compass with a special 
mounting for taking azimuths. 

The doghouse contains a starboard locker for oilskins, navigation table with in- 
struments, radio telegraph and telephone transmitters and receivers, and lockers 
for charts. As we have more than 400, we carry those not in use in tin containers in 
the storeroom. Sextants, anemometers, peloruses, etc., are placed in special drawers. 
The engine instrument panel, fuse boxes and switches complete this part of the boat 
that could be called Gaucho’s nerve center. To port there is a bunk with shelves 
beneath. 

Continuing forward into the cabin, the galley is forward of the doghouse and is 
equipped with two standard Primus stoves mounted in gimbals, a sink to starboard 
and lockers to port. In the main cabin are two bunks, settee, table and lockers. 
Forward of this is the toilet, to port, and the owner’s cabin across the ship forward. 
The fo’e’s’le is used for stowage. The auxiliary engine is a Kermath diesel, 84 hp., 
with a 2 to 1 reduction gear. Gaucho makes 81% knots in calm water at 1600 r.p.m. 
Fuel, carried in several tanks, is sufficient for 1500 miles cruising range. Fresh water 
capacity is one ton. The sail plan is a ketch, with jib-headed mainsail and mizzen, a 
forestaysail and a jib. There are two balloon jibs, mizzen staysail, storm trysail and 
storm jib. A complete suit of spare sails is carried, but as yet never used. 

Gaucho is not equipped with a refrigerator or ice box because on long cruises in 
torrid zones such accessories are not practicable. Mechanical refrigerators require a 
large amount of current in hot climates, and that energy has to be produced by 
auxiliary equipment with its consequent use of fuel out of proportion to the capacity 
of the refrigerator. Even with an adequately insulated ice box, a few days after 
leaving port the ice will melt and the ice box will occupy valuable space and be of no 
further use the rest of the passage. If you don’t carry any ice box, and plan your pro- 
visions without it, you will never miss having one. 

Gaucho’s masts are painted white because, being hollow, they will thus stand 
better the effects of high temperatures, and there is a circulation of air from the 
crosstrees to the keelson. Also, the white paint makes them more visible at night 
and steamships can see them at a long distance. The ventilators on Gaucho are painted 
with aluminum paint because the sun’s rays have less effect on this color. If the ven- 
tilators are painted dark colors, or are even natural brass, they will absorb a large 
amount of the sun’s rays and become hotter and the air going through the ventilators 
will increase the temperature inside the boat. All decks on Gaucho have been insulated 
underneath with Celotex. 

Halliards are all of the same length and are interchangeable, and blocks and ropes 
are in two sizes, one for the halliards and another for the sheets. We do not use a 
sea anchor because we believe that, due to the weight of our boat, handling the 
anchor would be somewhat complicated. We carry oil bags and whale oil for rough 
weather. 

Fresh water is carried in two tanks. This makes it easier to control its consumption 
and, in case of damage to one tank, the loss will be less serious. Our average consump- 
tion during the ocean crossing was about one half gallon a day per person. This was 
made possible by using sea water when possible in cooking. Usually we boiled potatoes 
with their jackets on in sea water. Rice, etc., can be cooked with a proportion of sea 
water, but it will have a slightly bitter taste. 

To save fresh water, we do no laundry aboard and carry enough clothing to last 
until we reach port and have the laundry done. This is not always satisfactory, as in 
many ports some of our clothing was stolen. Strong soap made holes in our shirts and 
many shirts were burned. Even when we gave fine soap to the laundry, they probably 
sold it in the black market and used their strong, harsh soap on our clothes. 

When sailing from Buenos Aires we took aboard about four tons of food, knowing 
that the food situation in European ports was bad. This food was wrapped in cello- 
phane and packed in tin cans previously dried. The tins were sealed and painted with 
four coats of anti-corrosive paint. Each can was numbered on each side to make 
identification easy. In each can we put enough food, of various types, to last a week. 
Contents and numbers of the tins were recorded in a special book so that at any time 
we could check our food inventory. On a layout of the boat we figured out the locker 
space in which we could keep food and numbered the lockers from bow to stern, 
with even numbers on the starboard side and odd on the port. This facilitated 

finding the tins we wished to use. 

Gaucho’s performance was good considering her reduced sail area. Crossing the 
South Atlantic between Rio de Janeiro and Dakar we made a day’s run of 170 miles, 
and for several days we averaged 150-155 miles. We sailed 936 miles in six days with 
trade winds of Force 4, carrying the ballooners and staysail besides our working can- 
vas. Between Gibraltar and Algiers, running before the wind with only a reefed 
‘orestaysail, we made better than 51% knots with a wind of Force 7. Our average for 
‘he 17,500 miles of the cruise was about 106 miles a day. 

The ketch rig, in my opinion, is the handiest for ocean cruising. It was seldom 
necessary to reef the mainsail. In heavy winds, we preferred to lower it and in strong 
‘ead winds sometimes we used our engine, at low speed, which enabled us to point 
ip as much as 15° higher than under sail alone. 

We had little trouble with chafing as we took strict care of the rigging and sails. 
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Britos, Lt. Julio A. O. Vazquez, Mario R. 
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W. H. de Fontaine 
The “wheelhouse’”’ protects the helmsman 
‘“Gaucho’s’”’ 
pletely equipped “‘ra- 
dio shack’’ (right) 
keeps her 


com- 


in com- 
munication with land 
° 


Deck fittings and 

equipment are utili- 

tarian and rugged. 

Spare stove fuel is car- 

ried in the portable 
cans (below) 
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“Gaucho” is 50’ 0” |.0.a.; 42’ 0” I.w.l., 14’ 0” beam; 7’ 5” 

draft; 28 T. displacement with 5 T. lead outside and 4 T. 

inside; sail area, 969 sq. ft. Hull lines show a refined 
adaptation of the Colin Archer type 


The same applies to the topsides. We continually 
painted the ironwork to keep it in tiptop condition. 
The sails are strong but not excessively heavy. The 
ballooners are used as spinnakers and the forestaysail 
can be used as a trysail if necessary, although we have 
both a strong trysail and storm jib which we have never used. 

We were fortunate during our long cruise as regards repairs 
as little had to be done. After ten months at sea when we hauled 
out at Cadiz, the hull was clean and whatever growth there was 
could be wiped off with a rag. Before sailing from Buenos Aires, 
Gaucho’s bottom had received four coats of bronze paint and 
four coats of another anti-fouling paint. 

Gaucho was built at the Tigre, a city located in the Delta of 
the Parana River, 20 miles north of Buenos Aires and a first 
class yachting center. The launching was a memorable affair, 
as she was built a mile and a quarter from the waterfront. For a 
day and a half we cruised slowly over greased planks on the 
asphalted avenues among beautiful villas. As labor was short, 
many fellow yachtsmen came to help. We used an old truck as 
motive power and, like the old Pharaohs’ crews, they slaved 
with pulleys, levers and wedges. We were all exhausted when 
night came, and Gaucho was grounded in that small sea of 


At the pier of the Yacht Club Argentino, Buenos Aires, a few hours 


before sailing on her long cruise 
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asphalt. When the crowd scattered and my friends left I sat in 
the cockpit, breathing the warm evening air, looking at the 
southern constellations and enjoying the unusual experience. 
Later, I slept on the floor boards, covered with sawdust and 
wood shavings. The gay voices of children on their way to 
school woke me up in the morning, one by one my friends ar- 
rived, and shortly the old truck started puffing again. Late in 
the second afternoon we reached the launching point. About 
9:00 p.m. the tide came in and Gaucho glided into the’darkness 
of the river. 

The work to complete Gaucho was slow, due to scarcity of 
materials, fast rising prices and shortness of funds. My itinerary 
shrank in proportion. A cruise to New York was then my 
objective. I formed my crew, instruments were checked, sup- 
plies were loaded and, when I was ready to fix the sailing date, 
I received a long, white, cold envelope containing my govern- 
ment instructions to leave for Washington at once. It was a 
sight to look at my crew when I broke the news to them. Gaucho 
was left anchored off the Yacht Club Argentino, where she 
remained for two years, and I flew north with a new Ambassa- 

dor. From time to time I received news about 
my boat and thought sadly of the long winter 
nights or the sultry days of the Buenos Aires 
summers, and the sooty air of the port that is 
not good for boats. 

In 1945, I was sent home as a special courier 
carrying the Acts of the Chapultepec Confer- 
ence. One of the plane’s engines failed when 
flying over the sea off Puerto Rico. There were 
some flames and considerable vibration but 
the pilot nursed his other engine along and we 
reached St. John (or Antigua) Island in half 
an hour. This island, discovered by Columbus 
on his second trip, is a pretty place where 
horses have hairless tails (a worm takes care of 
that) and oysters grow on trees. For two days, 
while we waited for a new engine, I strolled 
around with my 15-pound diplomatic pouch. 
The trees, like all other vegetation, lean in the 
direction of the trade winds, which blow con- 
stantly. The ruins of the windmills from 
Dutch colonial days added color, the jolly 
cries of the natives engaged in horse racing on 
(Continued on page 88) 











AN IDEAL 
OFFSHORE FISHERMAN 


There Is Far More To the Right 
Boat Than Meets the Eye 


By BOUNCE ANDERSON 


cruiser depends upon features incorporated in the basic 

design of the boat. Many of these features are little ap- 
preciated outside the circle of anglers who actually own the 
boats. There still persists the strange notion that almost any 
stock model pleasure cruiser designed to go to sea automati- 
cally becomes an efficient offshore fishing cruiser the moment 
several special pieces of angling equipment have been installed. 
The accessory gear effecting this miraculous transformation, 
according to this antiquated belief emanating from tired rockers 
on the club porch, consists of a harpooner’s pulpit on the bow, 
a pair of outriggers sprouting from the gunwales alongside the 
“cab,” two swivel chairs in the cockpit, and a large fish box built 
in across the stern. Topside controls also may be included in 
this list. Then — presto! chango! — this stock pleasure cruiser 
emerges as an offshore fishing cruiser. 

But this isn’t necessarily so. The seagoing pleasure cruiser 
turned out today on a production line cannot be transformed 
into a completely efficient offshore fishing cruiser by these mere 
additions. Don’t get me wrong. Some production models have 
and will make fine boats for ocean fishing. The coaversion job, 
however, generally is far more complex than simply installing 
several pieces of specialized angling equipment. Furthermore, 
of the five items of gear usually mentioned in this connection, 
it is highly debatable whether or not two of them, the pulpit 
and built-in fish box, should be a part of any sportsman’s craft. 
A third item on the list, the topside control station, doesn’t 
make sense unless the angler always employs a boatman. 

The consistently successful angler today goes to sea in a type 
of craft possessing numerous distinctive features. He views her 
in a bit different light than most owners of pleasure craft. To 
him, she primarily is a sporting tool — a means to an end rather 
than an ultimate end in herself. The boat is supplementary to 
his fishing. He regards her as he does his tackle, like a ruggedly- 
built reel with a powerful brake which in action is as smooth 
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“Blue Fin Il,” a 36’ offshore fishing cruiser owned by F. W. Roebling, Ill, of Trenton, N. J. Built 
by Consolidated, she is powered by two Chryslers 
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In a cockpit expressly designed for fishing, the angler can maintain 

tremendous pressure on his tackle at all times, regardless of whether 

the fish stays near the surface or bores deep, fights stubbornly astern 
or races way out abeam 


as velvet. He has a deep pride of ownership in his craft but does 
not rave on and on about her graceful lines. Instead, he appre- 
ciates the way in which her features make it possible for him to 
whip a good fish in creditable time on sporting tackle. 

Dependability is stamped all over her. Utility is the basis of 
selection of every feature incorporated in the boat. Appearance 
is secondary. If some particular feature can be built along at- 
tractive lines without compromising its utility, so much the 
better. Outright flash, primarily for show purposes, has no place 
aboard. (Don’t confuse her with some charter fishing cruisers 
on which dazzling flash blinds you to such an extent you can’t 
see the boat.) The angler takes full advantage of every cubic 
inch of available space, and then generally loads her down to 
the limit. Although she seems to slide along with a minimum of 
maintenance attention, he is fussier about certain forms of 
maintenance than are most other owners. 

For consistent success in offshore angling for game fish, es- 
pecially if he plays them on comparatively light tackle, he needs 
superior performance. And, knowing her capabilities, he. con- 
fidently puts her in tight spots. No sportsman asks more of a 
cruiser or uses one harder. This adds up to an impressive bill of 
particulars, one at which the skeptic may scoff unless he can put 
his finger on the proof. Item by item, 
that proof now will be laid on the line. 
Since we can’t jam it all into a single 
article, this one deals primarily with 
the layout of the fishing cockpit. 

Blue Fin II, a 36-footer owned by 
F. W. Roebling, III, of Trenton, N. J., 
is selected as a model to illustrate our 
description for these reasons: (1) She 
has demonstrated her all around capa- 
bilities on the offshore fishing front 
from Maine to the Bahama Islands, 
docking with good catches of such 
smaller varieties as blues, bonito and 
mackerel, as well as taking plenty of 
big game fish, including large bluefin 
tuna and marlin. (2) She has served as 
a day cruiser for fishing nearby grounds 
from a convenient home base, and for 
making long hops to distant hot spots 
where the fishing party lived aboard 
for a couple of weeks at a stretch. 
(3) A number of anglers have patterned 
boats almost identically on her, with 
but minor changes either in the general 









































Solidly braced, the boatman works down the leader wire towards a 
500-pound tuna which at first appears to be an easy one to handle 


layout or in any of the fishing features. These boats have ranged 
in length from 32 to 39 feet. (4) She is about the average prac- 
tical length for a cruiser suitable for various types of offshore 
fishing. For reasons usually hinging on original cost, daily run- 
ning expenses, or possible saving in maintenance, some anglers 
prefer a 28- to 30-footer. Others favor a 42- to 46-foot cruiser 
for her added accommodations. The latter generally concede 
without argument, however, that boats nearer the size of Blue 
Fin IT have the edge in fishing ability because they can be ma- 
neuvered more easily and quickly when the angler is fighting a 
game fish, large or small, on sporting tackle. (5) We can attest 
at first hand that the specialized fishing features built into her 
have proved their worth under tough conditions. She was de- 
signed and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corp., City 
Island, N. Y., with suggestions from the author. 

The cockpit deck is planked in teak, i14” strips, an ideal 
material which will absorb a great deal of punishment. The 
angler treats it roughly, loading several 100-pound boxes of 
frozen bait aboard for a chumming operation, for instance, and 
leaving the grinder assembly and other hard and sharp gear on 
the deck during the offshore run. The teak takes abuse without 
showing unsightly scars. Wet or dry, it is not slippery. After 
loading a big fish aboard, washing down this self-bailing deck 
with sea water restores its normal grip. A coat of salt on certain 
other surfaces acts like powder on a dance floor. 

This deck is 7’ 9’’ wide at the stern, 8’ 0’ wide at the point 
where the two regular fishing chairs are located, and 8’ 6’’ wide 
at the forward end where it meets the deck of the house which is 
814” higher. From gunwale to gunwale the widths are a scant 
2” less at these same points due to, the thickness of the low coam- 
ing along the sides of the cockpit. From the inside of the stern 
to the higher deck of the house, along the center line of the boat, 
is 9’ 0’’. For a boat of this length, it is a comparatively large 
cockpit. Up to this point she is fairly standard. As against the 
average stock model pleasure cruiser, which serves as a con- 
venient yardstick, however, here are some minor differences: 

The deck carries more slant aft and its crown is higher. The 
scuppers are large. When you slosh water on the deck by the 
bucketful as fast as you can, the run-off keeps ahead of you. 
This is a desirable condition in a fishing boat. A big tuna, if 
gaffed in the wrong spot, for instance, throws more blood than 
a stuck pig. Or, for another example, you may pour a dozen 
buckets of water on a box of frozen chumming bait to thaw it 
out quickly. Further, if reversing into a choppy sea at wide 
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throttles when trying to grab the leader wire on a green fish, 
you may dump a barrel of water over the transom at any mo- 
ment. In this cockpit, it will disappear in the next moment. 

The top corners of the stern are not tucked in as tightly as 
in many pleasure models, only enough so that the boat does not 
present a boxy appearance. This makes the cockpit a bit roomier 
at gunwale height, an advantage when carrying the customary 
two fishing chairs, one on each side. The anglers are less 
cramped, have more room at knee level when facing toward the 
corners. The two removable chair posts are centered 31” from 
the stern and 28” from the sides. 

The stern is rounded, thus allowing a single, big game fishing 
chair with attached foot bracing to be stationed fully 9” farther 
aft on the center line than otherwise possible. The removable 
post of this chair, centered 44’ from the stern, is seated in a 
keyed fitting on the keelson. 

Two chairs are used when the anglers are after smaller fish, 
anything from blues to sailfish, with light tackle. When fishing 
for giant tuna or marlin with heavy tackle, one chair is removed 
entirely and the other one is shifted to the center position. The 
adjustable, foot-bracing assembly is then attached by hand in a 
couple of minutes. 





The big tuna suddenly flails wildly around the stern and, in this 
cockpit, the boatman is able to stay right with the fish 


Now, still in the cockpit section of the boat, here are some 
major differences: (1) The inside height of the stern averages 
approximately 24”. Since the crown of the transom is not much 
greater than the crown of the deck, this measurement holds 
about the same all the way across. (2) The inside height of the 
gunwales at the corners of the stern is slightly under 24’, and 
even at a point 5’ forward along the gunwales it is barely a full 
24’’, including the cockpit coaming. In a pleasure cruiser, these 
heights would probably be considered too low. (3) The cockpit 
coaming is merely a low strip sufficient to prevent spray or rain 
which runs down the sides of the cabin or the house and onto the 
gunwales from flowing into the cockpit. (4) The height of the 
transom above the water line averages 36’. The after run of the 
gunwales also is the same. (6) No raised hardware of any kind 
whatsoever is mounted on the stern or anywhere on this section 
of the gunwales. (6) There is a live well for bait fish. (7) Large 
hatch covers, permitting easy access to important points below 
deck, also facilitate convenient stowage of certain fishing equip- 
ment and boat gear. (8) Access is provided to every cubic inch 
of space between the cockpit side ceiling and the side planking. 

In one respect this cockpit layout is surprisingly similar to 
that in every pleasure cruiser. Despite the fact that a perma- 
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nent fish box is included on every list of specific equipment 
which supposedly transforms any pleasure model into a hot 
fishing boat, there is no fish box built into the stern section of 
this cruiser. 

Let’s consider the reasons, primarily from an angling slant, 
‘or each of these points. First, about that maximum inside stern 
height of 24’: 

In the after section of the cockpit a boatman should be able 
to lean overside and touch the water, or at least come close to it. 
He may, to name just one important instance, want to grab a 
big marlin by the bill when the fish is worked close alongside 
the boat. The gunwales therefore should be no higher or wider 
than dictated as necessary by the builder for structural or sea- 
worthy reasons. The same applies also to the stern. 

A glance at the accompanying picture showing a boatman 
handling the leader wire on a lively tuna points up the advan- 
tage of a low stern and low gunwales. It also reveals why it is 
advisable not to mount cleats on the gunwales, or to carry a high, 
narrow coaming well aft into the cockpit. In the first. place, he 
was able to reach the wire the second the angler brought the snap 
out of water alongside the port corner of the stern. A minute 
later, he had worked his way down about six feet along the wire 

—as shown in one picture. We thought this would be a soft fish 
to put in the boat. A sudden, determined rush of this tuna then 
swept the boatman along the transom around the starboard 
corner of the stern, and another five feet along the starboard 
side before he could check its wild flight. 

On that quick trip around the cockpit he wouldn’t, have en- 
joyed a bitt digging into his side, prodding him under his short 
ribs. He wouldn’t have liked hanging onto that leader wire for 





Trolling for the big ones, the angler watches the outrigger baits 
skipping along the surface out on the quarter 


another six minutes with his belly all the while being cut by a 
narrow coaming. That’s how long he had to jockey this ram- 
paging tuna before finally edging it within gaffing range and, 
just before the end, he was rudely dragged back across the stern 
to the port-corner. 

That was not an unusual case. An angler may bring the leader 
within reach of the boatman in less than a half-hour after the 
strike, then watch the boatman jockey the green fish for perhaps 
another 15 minutes before it can be gaffed. With sharks around 
the boat there may be no alternative to the angler’s strong-arm 
tactics or to the boatman’s knock down, drag out treatment. 
Both, in turn, must put on all the pressure they can muster and 
keep it on until the gaff goes home — or the fish breaks off. 

There is an important relationship between the height of the 
stern and gunwales and the height of the seat in the fishing 
chair. If the rod butt gimbal in the seat is much lower than the 
top of the stern, the angler cannot lower his rod properly when 
fghting a deep fish directly below the boat. The closer the seat 
i: located to the stern, the more acute becomes this troublesome 
s tuation. At a high angle, the rod tip often is placed under more 
‘ompression than it can stand. 

One way out of this unhappy situation is for the angler to 
| ‘ay the fish like a basket of eggs, on a pansy-weight drag. This 
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is not the way to land a good fish in reasonably fair time so that 
someone else aboard can try for another one. Another alterna- 
tive in a deep cockpit is to install a long post for the chair so the 
seat is abnormally high. It won’t be comfortable. The higher 
the chair, the greater the tendency for the angler to swing from 
side to side when the boat rolls. 

If a high coaming extends too far aft, even though the stern 
is reasonably low, the angler cannot fight the fish aggressively 
when it runs off abeam. The man at the controls must keep the 
stern toward the fish. If a heavy sea is running, this may not 
be the most desirable heading for the boat, or one which favors 
the angler. 

A high coaming, plus the after stanchions of the ‘‘cab”’ top, 
also may make it difficult for the angler to pick up line smoothly 
when the boat follows in the wake of a fast fish on a long surface 
run. Aboard Blue Kin II, he can fight the fish as hard as he 
pleases through three-quarters of.a circle, and comfortably pick 
up slack on a fairly low rod when the boat drills straight down 
the line after the fleeing fish. 

Some owners of pleasure craft may argue that a 24” inside 
height above the deck isn’t safe. Lots of commercial fishermen, 
however, work daily on a deck only 16’ to 18” below the gun- 
wale. Although the rails catch them below the knee, they are 
the last seamen on the ocean who ever lose their balance and fall 
overboard. With a 24’ height — and this only in the stern sec- 
tion of the cockpit — the rails catch the average man up on the 
thigh, well above the knee. If he can’t stay aboard in this cock- 
pit, perhaps he should not venture offshore. 

It is easier to gaff a fish, a 10-pounder or a 500-pounder, when 
the freeboard is an even 3 feet rather than 4 feet. Large or small, 
it also is easier to load that fish into the cockpit. As for the sea- 
worthiness of 3 foot freeboard in any cruiser of about the length 
of Blue Fin II, builders contend it is ample. After the heavy 
seas I’ve seen this boat take in her stride, I fully agree. 

There are further reasons for not mounting cleats on the 
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On the outrigger strike, the angler yanks the rod out of the convenient 
holder formed by the knee in the quarter 
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after run of the gunwales or towing bitts on the 
stern. In a stiff cross wind, any projecting hard- 
ware may snag a fishing line which has been 
knocked from the outrigger tip by a striking 
fish. If the line falls across the angler’s tip he 
has a good chance of reaching up and unfouling 
it before it snaps taut, but the odds are that no 
one will be near enough and quick enough to do 
the same if a bitt becomes similarly fouled. 
Finally, when playing a deep fish on a rod 
dipped almost horizontally, cleats and bitts are 
a menace to the rod tip. 

The heavy knees in this cockpit obviously stiffen the stern 
corners. At the same time, they serve several other useful pur- 
poses. On the way to the fishing grounds and when trolling out- 
rigger baits or chumming for big fish, they make convenient 
rod holders for heavy tackle. In a strong beam wind, however, 
the rod to windward is usually carried in the chair gimbal at a 
low angle to minimize the chance of the fishing line falling out of 
the ’rigger and fouling on the rod guides. In the case of a strike 
on the lee rod, the boatman quickly lifts the weather rod out of 
the gimbal so the angler can swing the other rod into proper 
position for his strike. 

The knees are faced with hard-tempered pressed board for 
protection against marring and chewing by the reels. The 
pressed board, incidentally, is fastened bottom-side-up because 
the top surface is smooth as glass. With a second, smaller hole 
also drilled in the knee, as shown in the picture which details 
the method of handling dock lines, a light tackle outfit is safely 
held at the proper angle for direct trolling. 

Since the cleats are located under the knees, the boatman 
does not bark his shins on them. Fastened through and through, 
they are there to stay. In making a heavy tow, the end of the 
line can be passed down through the hole in the knee, then 
looped around and again passed down through the hole to the 
cleat. With the stern bridled in this fashion, the after half of the 
boat can be hoisted clear out of water. 

The live well is a specialty fishing item. Fitted with a grilled 
cover, it also plays the part of an oversize scupper in the event 
you dump a sea into the cockpit. The deck opening to the well 
is 15’ by 19”, and the sides slant outward as they drop to the 
hull planks. 

The main hatch opening centered aft in this deck is 22’’ by 
30’, large enough so that a man can get below. The two hatch 
covers near the sides are 16” square. The post for the fishing 
chair with the foot bracing drops through the deck between the 
main hatch and the well. One of the deck plates for the two-chair 
arrangement may be seen in the picture showing the angler 
trolling offshore in the centered chair. 

Stowed below deck in the main hatch are such pieces of heavy 
gear as a spare anchor, chair, emergency tiller, and the chum- 


Cramped conditions (left) occur when 

the average boat is transformed into a 

fishing cruiser. Surrounded by high 

coamings and a high stern, this angler 

can’t put enough pressure on the fish 
to bend the rod 


In ‘Blue Fin Il,” the stern and the after 
part of the gunwales (right) are clear 
of any bitts or cleats 


The roller (below) used in loading big 
fish into the cockpit 
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ming grinder. Tail ropes, fish clubs, blocks for loading big fish 
aboard, buckets, hose, and other similar equipment, are carried 
below the smaller hatch covers. 

There also are four lockers behind the side ceiling in the cock- 
pit for all sorts of smaller gear, such as a sounding lead, stern 
lines, and even down to hand lines for bait fishing, corks for 
chumming, extra hooks and leader wire, the things the boatman 
may want in a hurry. He doesn’t have to track through the deck 
house and into the cabin where the main stocks are stored. 

A fish box built into the stern would ruin this cockpit arrange- 
ment. Mr. Roebling, of course, could have specified another 
foot-and-a-half in the length of Blue Fin IT to take care of a 
fish box. Even so, it would have upset the apple cart. 

Consider an extra foot or so added to the length and the fish 
box then built into the stern — but bear in mind that the for- 
ward side of the fish box would run square across the cockpit, 
from what now is one inside corner of the stern to the other 
inside corner. This change from the present, rounded, inside 
stern would affect the location of the centered fishing chair. 
The post would have to be moved 9” ahead on the deck, placing 
it in the live well. The efficiency of the small well would be 
ruined. The cover could not be removed in one piece. Since the 
after side of the fuel tank butts against the forward side of the 
well, the well could not be moved ahead. It would have to be 
shifted abaft the chair post, in turn eliminating the main hatch, ‘ 
or at least narrowing it down to such an extent it would be prac- 
tically worthless. 

If the post were not moved ahead, there would not be room 
for anyone to pass between the chair’s foot bracing assembly 
and the fish box. Even with the rod held horizontally, the tip 
would not clear the line around the outside corners of the stern 
on a deep fish being played with the line straight up and down. 

With the fish, box installed, the boatman could not reach across 
the stern to the water line, or anywhere near it. It’s no joy to 
handle a leader wire across a wide fish box when the fish, large 
or small, heads under the boat. It is generally difficult enough 
to gaff a green fish, and a wide fish box only adds to the diffi- 
culty. A fish box never catches a single extra fish for the angler; 

(Continued on page 95) 









Stockholms-1 Tidningene 
Sandhamn, 30 miles east of Sweden’s capital, is a yachting and shore resort on the island of Sandon. Dominating the waterfront is the 


clubhouse of the Kungliga Svenska Segel Sallskapet 








INTERNATIONAL RACING IN SWEDEN 


Sandhamn Provides Good Sailing and a Wide Variety of Classes During the Annual Regatta Week 


By ALFRED F. LOOMIS 


yachting in Sweden, I flew last summer from London to center, with repair facilities, with a hospitable clubhouse having 

Stockholm and the next morning boarded the Sandhamns eating and drinking arrangements, with berthing piers and a 
Express, a fast little steam ferry, to the yachting capital of the sandy beach, and without the dirt of a commercial port. 
country. I disembarked at Sandhamn and was taken hospitably Now that between us we’ve thought up this Paradise we may 
in hand by officials of the Royal Swedish Yacht Club. Lodgings name it Sandhamn in the Stockholm archipelago, 30 miles 
were given me by a member of the club, programs printed in east of Sweden’s capital, and describe it with a little more par- 
Swedish and English were handed me, and I was informed that ticularity. It is a yachting and shore resort with a few stores, a 
I would be placed under the charge of Sven Ahlstrém (editor of couple of restaurants, post, telephone and telegraph office, and 
the Swedish yachting magazine Till Rors). He would make sure perhaps half a thousand cottages on the island of Sandén. The 
that I landed aboard the press boat each morning of the racing . clubhouse dominating the waterfront was erected 50 years ago 
or, alternatively, that I had opportunity to follow the proceed- by the Ko-Ess-Ess-Ess — which is: how the initials of the 


\OR THE purpose of having a near view of postwar largest yachts. Back inside the islands would be a yachting 





ings in a spectator yacht. So it worked out, and the Visiting Kungliga Svenska Segel Sallskapet are pronounced — and is a 
journalist was made at home. large rambling structure of wood and stucco looking north upon 
Probably every yachtsman who has been beneaped or be- a landlocked harbor. Behind the clubhouse, set upon sandy soil 


calmed or plain ordinary bewildered has decided exactly what and hidden among pine. trees, are 50 small lodges owned or 
he would do if given a free hand in laying out a yachtsman’s rented by the yacht club members and occupied by them during 
Paradise. It would be situated among islands whose beauties regatta week or for longer periods. The cabins have facilities for 
had not been ravaged by city dwellers and yet it would be within light housekeeping, exclusive of bathing — which is accom- 
easy distance of a large city. The waters would be tideless and plished by the hardy Swedes on a rocky beach a few hundred 
without current, and the sheltered coves and nooks wherein yards to eastward of the clubhouse. (I tried it, just to be in 


one could find safe anchorage would be as numerous as the the swim, and was amazed to see native yachtsmen lathering 
| nights of a sailing season. The days would be long and warm and and lolling about in the chilly water with every appearance of 
the nights short and cool, and the pleasure. I waded in and scrambled 


out, wrapped a heavy bathrobe 
around me and ran like a gazelle 
for my bottle of restorative. 
Fronting the clubhouse there 
is a tall mast with gaff taken from 
some bygone ship and around it 
is a semicircle of flagpoles from 
which are flown the national flags 
of visiting yachtsmen. As may 
have been deduced from the name 
of Sandhamn, the harbor is sandy..- 
Light wooden piers jut out from 
dangers well marked, would be the beach — those to the east, 
courses for the racing of boats where there are fuel pumps, for 
from the smallest canoes to the Anything large enoygh to have a cockpit cover is a cruiser motor boats and those to the west 
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3 breeze which blew with strength 
while the sun rode high would 
gradually diminish when appetite 
and fatigue warned that it was 
time to anchor. Just beyond the 
fringe of these cloistered joys — 
say an hour’s reach in a 10-knot 
breeze — would be the open sea 
upon which one could take a 
departure for other groups of 
islands a day, two days or three 
days away. Hard by, with its few 
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for sail boats — and, when there are more boats than piers 
present, the yachtsmen let go stern anchors as they ghost in to 
the shore and run their bows right up on the beach, thereupon 
carrying lines to one of several ancient anchors that are half 
imbedded in the sand. 

To the westward 300 or 400 yards from the clubhouse grounds 
is a steamship pier, and in between at regatta time there are 
nearly a hundred boats — Skerry cruisers (which we call Square- 
Metre boats, Neptunes, Folk boats, Five-Metres, Six-Metres, 
Eight-Metres, and an odd lot of no named class, almost all with 
cruising people aboard enjoying their meals, their visits and their 
Shaps in the open cockpits. Standing by the steamship pier I 
Idarned the first time the press boat came in (and I should say 
parenthétically that the press boat belongs to Sweden’s Coast 
Artillery and was chartered by the K.S.S.S. for the regatta) 
how to berth a ship Sandhamn fashion. A smart gray-painted 
vessel of about 150 tons, 53 maneuvered with twin screws 
until she was lined up between the pier and a small sail boat 
having a dinghy tied astern of her. The owner of the sail boat, 
observing what was about to take 
place, set down a sandwich, arose 
from his cockpit, and eased the dinghy 
out of the way. The 53 went ahead on 
both engines, threaded the narrow 
gap between pier and yacht and, when 
her bow hit the beach, continued 
ahead until she was well bedded down 
in soft sand. Deck hands passed a 
line to the pier and another to one of 
the ancient anchors. The bridge se- 
cured the engines and the little ship 
was moored for the night. The follow- 
ing morning, when we went aboard 
for the day’s racing, the process was 
reversed, lines being cast off and 


Four of the 22-Square-Metres, known in 
Sweden as ‘‘Skerry cruisers,” hit the line 
(right). During Sandhamn week yachtsmen 
“moor” by putting out stern anchors 
and running their bows up on the beach 
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both engines going astern until we were completely waterborne. 

Aboard 53 that morning were reporters for the Stockholm 
papers (of which there are four or five, all as editorially inter- 
ested in yachting as if it were a spectator or a betting sport), 
photographers, visiting notables from Finland and Denmark, 
and wives of some of the competing helmsmen. Sven Ahlstrém, 
who says in a deprecatory way that he is not a real blue water 
sailor since the only cruise of any importance that he ever took 
was merely from Gibraltar to Cape Town in a 20-footer can- 
vased with mainsail and genoa jib, was in charge of arrange- 
ments, and suggested to the C.O. from time to time where to 
place the boat to best advantage. We went out of the harbor to 
the southeastward and in half an hour had left the islands 
astern and were in the Baltic Sea at the Revengegrundet, off 
which the committee boat of the K.S.S.S. was anchored. 

On this day, which was July 31st, Regatta Week had not 
commenced, but there. were important races for the One Ton 
Cup and the Bore Cup. The One Ton Cup, placed in competition 
by France in 1898, has been held by Norway and Sweden for 
so many years that its origin is all but 
forgotten, and it was now being de- 
fended by Sven Salén’s Six-Metre 
Maybe VI against Norway’s challenger 
Ragnhild. The Bore Cup is also em- 
blematic of international racing and 
was competed for by one Finnish and 
four Swedish Five-Metres. 

Earlier in the month I had seen 
processional racing put on by the 
Scottish Six-Metre Johan in chasing 
the American Seawanhaka Cup chal- 
lenger Djinn around the courses in the 
Clyde, and I was soon to see that al- 
though the scene had changed the 
variety of racing was the same. Salén’s 
Maybe VI led Ragnhild at the start 
and widened her lead around the five 
legs of the typical Scandinavian rac- 
ing course, so that there was never 
for a moment a doubt of the outcome 
of the race. 

Ten minutes after the start of the 
““Sixes,” the “Fives” got away, and 
it was more of the same. Of these five 
“Fives” there was one designed by Arvid Laurin and named 
Sjoratu (I spell it and you pronounce it), which conforms in every 
particular to the regulations governing the class and yet is so 
superior to her competitors that she might race successfully with 
the second flight of “Sixes.’”’ That being the case we semi-official 
spectators saw the two starts, sized up the situation and, at our 
host’s invitation assembled aft in the windproof enclosure 
afforded by an unused gun platform and had lunch. 

Among us was Erik Pallin, the dean of Swedish yachting 
writers, who in 1930 compiled a monumental history commemo- 
rating the hundredth anniversary of the Royal Swedish Yacht 
Club. As food and drink were handed us, he seated himself on 
the steel deck of the 53, thus cutting off from his view the 
racing yachts, and delivered himself of a profound remark. Said 
he: “‘Every year for fifty years I have watched the racing at 
Sandhamnsregattan. And always when I sit down to my sand- 
wiches and my snaps and beer it is the best part of the races.” 
To which I might add that despite the food and drink regulations 
now enforced in Sweden, the midday racing at Sandhamn was 
as enjoyable as I have tasted anywhere. 

On the second day, I observed the races from the Beatrice 
Aurore, Sven Salén’s 150-Square-Metre which he had loaned 
to ‘Flaxen” Zetterstrém, of Helsingfors, Finland. Although 27 
years old and now used exclusively for cruising, she is about the 
fastest sail boat afloat in Swedish waters, and we had no trouble 
keeping ahead of or otherwise out of the way of the racing boats. 

Since the Beatrice Aurore kept a little too successfully out of 
the way of the racing boats, I returned the following day to 
53 and saw Maybe VI win the One-Ton Cup and Sjératu the 
(Continued on page 100) 
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NEW POWER AND SAIL 








The new Richardson 34’ Deluxe Sedan Cruiser accommodates four, plus two 
more in optional uppers. Standard power installations are a Chrysler Crown 


or Gray Express; optional power includes a Packard “‘Six’’ 
Rosenfeld 


The Minneford Yacht Yard’s 
Scheel-designed 30’ auxiliary is 

powered by a Universal Blue 
Jacket. Sail area is 390 sq. ft. 


Shortly to be shown by H. T. 
Meneely & Co., Miami, is the 
Vosper 60’ Viking (left), a 
roomy twin-screw diesel yacht 


John Welsh’s 46’ ‘‘Alice’” (be- 
low), built by Nautica Baader, 
Argentina, is powered by twin 


Scripps model 100 engines 
Rosenfeld 


“Congar’’ (left) was designed by Winthrop L. Warner for 
5. J. Silberman. Built by Cambridge Shipbuilders, she is 
Gray powered and is 30’ |.0.a. Seaman Seacraft are the 


builders of this Lord-designed 22’ runabout (below) 
Roll 



































“‘Quanting”’ sounds easy. It is the most heart- and back-breaking method of marine propulsion | have ever perpetrated 


ADVANCED COURSE 


IN SAILING 


An Introduction to the Fine Art of Sailing “The Broads” 


By WESTON MARTYR 


HERE IS a flat and swampy area in Eastern Eng- 

land known as the Norfolk Broads. ‘The 
t Broads”’ is a group’ of shallow lakes, connected 
mt by some 300 miles of narrow, twisting water- 
Ff ways, inhabited by birds. So far, it sounds all 
right. It sounds a good sort of place to potter 
about in aboard a small boat. But a sailor hears 
sinister rumors concerning the Broads. It is said that in summer 
a noisy blight of highly decorated young gentlemen, with 
nicely waved hair and immaculate yachting costumes, descends 
upon the Broads in hired motor boats, bringing with them their 
blondes, dogs, radios and night club notions of general behavior 
and of the Rules of the Road at Sea, thus turning the whole 
place into any real sailorman’s idea of pure hell. 

Therefore, when Harris invited me to cruise on the Broads, I 
said: ‘‘ No. I wouldn’t be seen dead there. I spit on the Broads.” 
Harris, who is not a sailorman, said: “Oh! Why? I cruised with 
a chap up there last summer and it was charming. The place 
is full of birds, too, and I thought you said you liked bird 
watching.” 

I said: ‘‘I do, but not the kind of bird which I hear infests the 
place these days. I’m a sailor, I am; not a dance band boy.” 

Harris said: “ Well, well. Pity you won’t come. I’ve chartered 
something they call a 35-foot Bermuda sloop. She’s lovely. 
Four spring-beds and a pressure gas cooker. I’m taking a jar of 
Navy rum. And Sam’s coming. He’s got a case of prewar gin 
and a Suffolk cured ham.” 

I said: ‘‘ Ham! I haven’t seen ham since 1940. It tempts me. 
But I dare not come. If my sailing friends heard I’d been yacht- 
ing on the Broads, my reputation would be gone forever. 
They’d guy the life out of me. And I’d certainly be excom- 
municated by the Ocean Racing Club gang. Did you say that 
ham was Suffolk cured?” 

Harris said: “Yes. And Sam says there’s twenty odd pounds 
of it.” 

“Then I think it’s my duty to come,” I said. ‘‘I need building 
up badly. I will come. But, whatever you do, Harris, don’t you 
dare tell anybody.” 
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We ran Harris’ hireling craft to earth at her home port of 
Wroxham. The port consisted of a reedy river, 50’ wide with a 
maximum depth of 4’, and it was bung full of houseboats, motor 
boats, swans, lounge lizards presumably male, and a giggling 
crowd of near-nudes most obviously female. Harris’s boat was 
moored to a petrol pump and her name was Perfect Lady. She 
looked to me like a perfect bitch because she had, (a) a 50’ mast 
in a tabernacle and no preventer backstays, (b) a maximum 
draft of 2’ with 6’ 6” minimum headroom, (c) she was painted 
pink with chromium fittings, (d) her cockpit was full of silk 
cushions. Her owner surprised me very much by looking like 
Cautious Conrad’s bad brother. He said: ‘‘ Your name Harris?” 

I said: “‘No. That’s Colonel Harris. And don’t you try to 
sting him for damages if that mast carries away. It’ll be your 
fault for not fitting backstays.”’ 

He said: “Huh! It’s easy to see you’re no sailor, even if you 
do try to sound like one. It’s the pitching wot carries masts 
away, Mister. And in these waters there ain’t no seas — what 
you'd call waves. So there ain’t no pitching. So that mast’s stood 
up ever since I put it there, even if every week a new crowd of 
blurry landlubbers does do their damndest to jibe it out of her. 
Backstays!”’ He snorted. ‘‘D’you think I want to spend all my 
time fitting new booms? Now, you come aboard and I’ll try to 
show you something. I say I’ll try — but gawd help us!” 

He did try. He showed us how to steer with a tiller, to lower 
the mast, to make sail, to trim sheets, to pump out the W.C., 
and to lower the cabin top. This latter operation was something 
I.was glad to learn as it reduced the skyscraper on deck to 
reasonable proportions. 

His parting words were these: “‘ Your water tank’s full. So is 
your cooking gas cylinder, and there’s a spare in the fore peak, 
if you know where that is. You’ve got ten cork fenders, and I 
wish it was a hundred. Don’t hit anything, but if you must, hit 
something soft. And watch out some other mug don’t hit you. 
Don’t go trying to reef. You'll only muck it up and tear my 
mainsail. If it blows too hard for you, run her into the nearest 
bed of reeds, lower everything and quant her — shove her along 
with them two poles. Don’t lose ’em overboard, mind! If you 
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do you won’t never get nowhere. If you’re starting, you’d better 
start quanting now. Wind’s dead ahead, so I shouldn’t try 
sailing her, Mister, if I was you. You’ve got to be a real sailor to 
sail a boat in these waters.”’ 

I said: ‘‘Oh, go to hell. Harris, lash those poles on deck. Sam, 
Up mainsail. Set the jib. Let go the shore lines. Shove her head 
off and we’ll show the bastards.”’ 

The breeze filled the Perfect Lady’s tall sails and I waited 
for her to forge ahead. Instead, she slid broadside on across the 
river and crashed into a gold plated houseboat heavily laden 
with blondes. We carried away her radio mast and a string of 
Chinese lanterns and I felt glad I had forgotten to get our flock 
of cork fenders inboard. 

C. Conrad’s nasty brother roared: “‘ Down jib and quant her, 
you silly old sucker. Rig a preventer backstay round your neck 
and choke yourself before you sink her. Why didn’t you bring 
your nurse?”’ 

I said: ‘‘ Unlash those damned quants, Harris. Get some head- 
way on her with them and we'll try it again on the other tack. 
We'll sail her out of here yet, or bust.” 

We bust. We did get her sailing. We even made a little to 
wind’ard on our second tack, and I was letting her shoot a bit 
into the wind when she brought up all standing to the sound of 
crashings from aloft. My previous sea experience had not taught 
me that one cannot pass a 50-foot mast beneath the overhanging 
branch of a 45-foot tree. I hadn’t seen the darn thing, anyhow. 

I hung my diminished head, while Sam and Harris quanted 
us to hell out of there. I was glad when we rounded a bend in 
the river, because there was a sound in my ears as of a herd of 
plastered jackasses hee-hawing. It was those despised Broads 
boys and girls, laughing. 

For the next three hours we beat to windward and made good 
about three miles. Then we had to bring up to let the jib sheets 
cool off. They were red hot. If you do not believe this, try work- 
ing a 35’ skimming dish with no keel along a 50’ wide river 
around whose every bend the wind keeps dead ahead. During 
those three hours we tacked ship every nine seconds, or well over 
1000 times. And if the Bermuda or Fastnet courses can provide 
any tougher job than that, I am glad to have missed it. I also 
understand now, fully, why Broads yachtsmen manage to get 
along without preventer backstays. 

We brought up for lunch in the lee of a salient landmark 
called the Ferry Inn. In fact, we got stranded on the bar there. 
When we floated ourselves off I apologized to Harris for having 
sneered at the Broads. I admitted there were features about 
Broads sailing that had the blue water racket beaten by miles. 

We proceeded. Presently a big, black squall loomed up to 
windward and I thought of oilskins and getting wet and sweaty 
putting two reefs in the main. Then I remembered the advice of 
C. Conrad’s horrible brother. I rammed the boat full tilt into a 
thick bed of reeds, let the sheets fly — and there she lay, like a 
perfect lady asleep in her bed. We went below, lit our pipes and 
rested until the wind and rain blew over. And I said: ‘‘Ship- 
mates. Once upon a time, if you’ll believe it, I sailed 
all across the Atlantic and back again. I understand, 
now, what a fool I was,” 

We shoved our Lady out of her snug bed and, it 
now being dead calm, quanted her down the river. 
This sounds easy, but it is, in fact, the most heart- 
and back-breaking method of marine propulsion I 
have ever perpetrated. You plunge your quant into 
four feet of water and a full fathom of mud. You put 
your shoulder to the quant and walk aft — where you 
find yourself involved in a struggle to retrieve the 
dern thing. You pull desperately, and succeed in pull- 
ing the boat further astern than you managed to push 
her ahead. After a little of this, three distinct Schools 
cf Thought on Quanting were evolved aboard the 
Perfect Lady. Harris, who is a Royal Engineer and 
scientific, reasoned that if you wanted to progress 
eastwards per quant, you must head your boat west 
and strive to progress westwards. Sam argued that 
tne thing to do was to plant the quant ahead of the 
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progressive, instead of retrograde, motion. I advanced a beauti- 
fully reasoned and strongly worded disquisition entitled: “Why 
Quant and get Nowhere and Hot and Sweaty when you can 
sit on your Fanny and Wait for Wind?”’ I then organized “The 
Anti-Quant Club” and Sam and Harris became its Founder 
Members. We had just decided, unanimously, that only a damn 
fool would try to move a boat with a damn quant, when we 
observed a little sloop slipping along towards us down the 
windless river. She was manned by an elegant young gent and 
his girl, and they passed us at a good three knots, wielding a 
couple of quants with easy grace and the utmost dexterity. 

Sam watched them go and then he said: “ Hell.” Harris said: 
“Yes. Pure Hell.’ I said: ‘‘That’s: cured one intolerant old 
sailor of sneering at Broads yachtsmen. I guess I’ve still got a 
lot to learn.” 

I had. The Broads taught me another lesson that same eve- 
ning. We were making short, quick tacks down the river against 
a rising wind. Presently a motor yacht caught us up from 
astern. We were zigzagging so quickly across the narrow river 
that she had no chance to pass us. She had to slow down. 

Harris said, ‘‘I think he wants to get past.” 

I said, ‘‘To hell with him. It’s our right of way. Let. him wait.” 

He waited, patiently. I continued to tack the Perfect Lady 
across his bows, until it occurred to me that I was hardly 
behaving like a perfect gentleman. I put the sloop against the 
bank and motioned the motoring nuisance on. As he went past 
he waved a friendly hand and said: ‘Thank you. I’m so sorry. 
Look here! It’s coming on dark, this reach is three miles long 
and it’s full of mosquitoes. Won’t you let me tow you to the 
next Broad? A good berth and no mosquitoes. There’s a decent 
pub there, too.” 

As we went ahead at the end of that motor boat’s towline, I 
said to Harris and Sam, ‘‘The man’s a sailor and a gentleman, 
dammit! And I’ve been going about for years, saying all motor 
boatists were no-sailors and cads.” 

I am glad to take this opportunity of apologizing to the 
motor boating fraternity for maligning them for so long. I met a 
lot of motor boats on the Broads. There were rather too many 
of them for this old sailor’s fancy and I still do not like their 
noise and smell. But their crews certainly did teach me that 
motors as well as sails can hatch out good men. 

It was an old gentleman who had never sailed a boat any- 
where but on the Broads, who gave me mz final lesson. He was 
sailing alone aboard a twin of our Perfect Lady. We brought up 
near him for lunch one day and, when he observed our jar of 
rum, he came aboard us for a gam. Emboldened by the rum, ‘I 
challenged him to a race to Potter Heigham. This involved a 
beat, almost dead to windward, along a reach of river as 
straight and as narrow and with banks as steep to as a canal. 
I made a beautiful start, getting well ahead by dint of giving 
the word to start myself, while the old gentleman was still busy 
hoisting his mainsail. 

(Continued on page 96) 
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boat, when the pulling-out process should result in ‘“‘Huh! It’s easy to see you're no sailor, even if you do try to sound like one.” 
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THE RIGID SAIL—ICE 
PORTING’ S LATEST 


New Design Experiments Again Follow German Lead 


By RAY RUGE 


— HATEVER our politics, after Manfred 
’ Curry and Pimm no sailor would deny 
that the Germans know a thing or two 
and, thanks to our conservative yachting 
tradition, they never fail to get it into use 
first. Sometimes our “tradition-lag”’ is 
five years — sometimes it’s ten — but it 
should be no surprise to us that the rigid sail, with but one 
exception still on drawing boards or in imaginations here, was 
in use around Berlin as far back as 1938. ; 

Curry’s work, in the early twenties, pointed up the identity 
of action of a boat’s sail and a bird’s (or plane’s) wing — at least 
as long as the apparent wind was forward of the beam. With the 
wind aft, of course, the sail becomes a “‘pusher”’ and the power 
developed depends more on sail area than on sail form. But 
when the apparent wind is forward of the beam, the sail acts as 
an airfoil, creating by the flow of air over its arched surface 
from leading edge (mast) to trailing edge (leach) the now- 
familiar low-pressure area ahead and to leeward, exact counter- 
part of the low-pressure area above a plane’s wing from which 
she gets 75 per cent of her total lift. 

Wm. P. Carl has already done some interesting work with 
rigid sails afloat. (See Sails Without Masts, Yacut1na, February, 
1946.) However, the inescapable fact that a sail boat must spend 
a good part of her time reaching and running, with the apparent 
wind well aft, makes the rigid sail a suitable power plant only 
a relatively small part of the time. The difficulty of mounting 
and demounting such a gadget while on the water may prove 
to be another major deterrent to its use afloat. 

By contrast, the ice boat, with her phenomenal speed always 
pulling the apparent wind around to the bow, is clearly a 
“natural” for the rigid sail. For, once under way, no matter 
where you point ’em, they’re always sailing into the wind. To 
skeptics I can only say: “Try it and see — it’s really so!” And 
as for stepping and unstepping the rather cumbersome rig, there 
are acres of perfectly solid footing on all sides — a “platform”’ 
to work from — a gin-pole or whatever else is required presents 
no problems on the ice. 












“Nei Ut Ill?’ German 10- 
Square-Metre champion, de- 
signed and built in 1938 by 
Gunter Sass, of Berlin. She is 






just as far as one can go with 
the design of a cloth-sailed 
stern-steerer 
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This setup was not lost on those aerodynamically-minded lads 
of Baltic Europe who, before the late unpleasantness, did con- 
siderable ice boating in Sweden, Latvia and Germany. Working 
with typical Teutonic persistence to cut down drag (air- 
resistance), and always mindful of Curry’s revelations about 
airflow and the general development of power by a sail, they 
early (1928) adopted the semi-streamlined fuselage backbone 
and cat rig with pivoted tunnel-mast which became standard 
American practice a decade later. 

An interesting design of this type, and probably the ultimate 
that can be done with it is Nei Ut IIT, designed and built in 1938 
by Gunter Sass, of Berlin. By carrying the fuselage completely 
over the forward cockpit, which has a hinged door for entrance 
and exit purposes, and by thus bringing the boom almost into 
contact with the ridgepole of the fuselage, he has effectively 
smoothed out the major zone of eddies and thereby greatly in- 
creased efficiency. The crew’s sacrifice of visibility and ‘fresh 
air” was probably made willingly, since championships came 
her way as soon as Nei Ut IJI started racing. 

1938 seems to have been a good year for ice boat design. 
Another Berliner, H. von Schulman, brought the new era in 
with a bang when he built: Fewervogel, complete with plywood 
sail, She was a sensation right from the start, showing phe- 
nomenal speed, and is credited with being the fastest boat in 
those parts. She did have one drawback — her stern-steering hull 
insisted on behaving true to type and she was as bad a spinner 
(Continued on page 102) 


The fastest thing on European ice (right, foreground), ‘‘Feuervogel,” built in 1938. Note the complete absence of stays. Her only ‘‘bug’’ was 


spinning. Sail is shortened by removing sections of the airfoil. ‘Nei Ut Ill” (center). J. L. Finch’s “‘Vector”’ (left), built in 1940. 
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Coming in to the trap, the new 225 cu. 
in. Division ll world record claimant 
‘California Kid,’’ owned by Lon Gra- 
diti, of Oakland, Cal., and driven on 
her 90 m.p.h. record run by her de- © 
signer and builder, Tommy Hill, of 
Alameda, Cal. 


THE SALTON SEA-KECAT TA 


Kent Hitchcock photos 


By KENT HITCHCOCK 


Salton Sea this year.” That’s the concise summary of 

results of the annual gathering of the racing clan at 
Desert Beach, Cal. Oct. 10th to 14th. Fourteen applications for 
new records are pending in the offices of the Racing Commis- 
sion of the A. P. B. A., and it is safe to say that when this news 
reaches all the outposts of the world of racing there will arise 
from a skeptical few the annually expected scream of anguish. 


Ts WORLD. RECORD list took another pasting at 


They will, as usual, claim fraud in huge quantities, phony ~ 


timing, a 4400-foot mile, illegal racing equipment and, of 
course, supernatural advantages for the 250-foot below sea 
level Salton Sea. 

This year, observers came from all parts of the country. Some 
brought outfits to race and others came just to observe. What 
did they find that makes boats go so fast on the Big Salton? 
The answer was there and easy to undeistand as each class took 
to the water. The men and the boats capable of setting the rec- 
ords were there. That was the answer this year and it has al- 
ways been the answer to the question of why there are more 
records in the book made on the Big Salton than on all the other 
courses put together. This racing machinery had been engi- 
neered and prepared for this one regatta for a solid year. Some 
of it had been in moth balls, kept out of competition for several 
months, to insure perfect condition for this one regatta. Follow- 
ing is the list (bottom of column two) of new marks with old 
records in parentheses. 

The most spectacular of the new records was Lorin Penning- 
ton’s blistering 70-mile-an-hour E Racing Runabout mile trial. 
With a half dozen boats on deck capable of bettering Dale 





Competition day at Desert Beach, with the crowd jamming the vantage 
oints along the shore line. The pier leads to the judges’ stand and was 
used only as a checking station for the inspectors 
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Brown’s 63-m.p.h. mark, the record was doped to go but no one 
dreamed that Pennington’s Copperhead could hit the 70-mile 
figure, especially as she is the heaviest boat of the fleet, tipping 
the scales at 1500 pounds. Copperhead is a Campbell hull with a 
34-inch bottom and a Ford Mercury power plant. Dale Brown’s 
Duz, still the hottest of the competition jobs in this spectacular 
class, kept the five mile record with a two mile increase. The 
flawless performances of Tommy Caldwell’s 135 cubic incher 
Blue Blazes and Lon Graditi’s Division II 225 California Kid 
were expected, but the expectation took nothing from the thrill 
of seeing these two burn up the course. The exact capabilities 
of Blue Blazes are still unknown as the Caldwell boat broke a 
shaft in practice and lost her best prop, later running her 
88.782 mile trial with an old shaft and prop. Caldwell was an 
easy winner in the first heat of the 135s, run in poor racing con- 
ditions with little if any chance for record performance. Pop 
Cooper’s Top’s Pup withdrew with an overheated engine when 
a circulation hose blew off and started to fill her with water. 








WORLD RECORDS ESTABLISHED 
OnE MILE SPEED REcORDs: 


C Service Outboard Hydro., Div. 2, 50.143 m.p.h. — Tommy 
Newton, Santa Barbara, Calif. (New Class) f 

C Service Outboard Hydro., Div. 1, 43.663 m.p.h. — Howard 
Coffinger, Wickenburg, Arizona. (New Class) 

C Service Outboard Runabout, Div. 2, 49.759 m.p.h. — Tommy 
Newton, Santa Barbara, Calif. (46.669) 

E Racing Inboard Runabout, 70.245 m.p.h. — Boat Copperhead — 
Lorin Pennington, Pacific Palisades, Calif. (63.214) 

P.O.D.H. (Pacific One Design), 55.004 m.p.h. — Boat Cherub IJ— 
Dr. Louis J. Novotny, Los Angeles, Calif. (53.494) 

135 cu. in. inbd. Hydroplane, 88.782 m.p.h.— Blue Blazes — 
Tommy Caldwell, San Mateo, Calif. (84.008) 

225 cu. in. Inbd. Hydroplane, 90.114 m.p.h. — California Kid — 
Owner, Lon Graditi, San Francisco, Calif. (79.843). Driver, 
Tommy Hill, Alameda, Calif. 

Crackerbox Inbd. Runabout, 53.855 m.p.h. — Shadow — Wally 
Albright, Culver City, Calif. (49.247) : 


Frve Mite Competition REcorpDs: 


B Outboard Hydro., Div. 1, 53.004 m.p.h.— W. G. Sweitzer, 
Phoenix, Arizona (52.448) 

C Service Outbd. Hydro., Div. 2, 44.226 m.p.h.— Bud Wiget, 
Concord, Calif. (43.248) 

E Racing Inboard Runabout, 58.158 m.p.h. — Boat Duz, Dale 
Brown, Long Beach, Calif. (55.987) 

135 cu. in. Inbd. Hydro., 70:588 m.p.h. — Boat Mighty Chevron, 
Burney Edwards, Long Beach, Calif. (66.030). Driven by Bob 
Sykes, Long Beach, Calif., * - 

225 cu. in. Inbd. Hydro., 71.485 m.p.h. — Boat California Kid, 
Lon Graditi, San Francisco, Calif. (65.359). Driven by Tommy 
Hill, Alameda, Calif, 

Cracker Box Inbd. Hydro., 48.953 m.p.h. — Boat Miss Ski-Tow, 
Harry Culp, South Gate, Calif. (45.294) 












The second heat of this class was run off in a light misty rain 
with perfect water conditions. With Caldwell on the beach, 
saving his one remaining shaft for the mile trial, and Cooper 
out with mechanical trouble, the second heat looked doubtful. 
Kenny Ingram’s Ranger, the Southern California champion, 
doped to be the only outfit that might give Caldwell a race, was 
on the beach as Ingram was in the hospital with one leg in a 
cast, the result of a mix-up with the flywheel in Frank Cooper’s 
E boat. Relieved of all pressure, Bob Sykes, at the wheel of 
Burney Edward’s Mighty Chevron, cut loose with a withering 
five miles that completely unhinged the competition record for 
the class. Also ahead of world record time was Reth Bush’s 
Scamper, the red hot little shingle which has been pushing the 
best of them around the latter part of the season. Sykes drove a 
faultless five miles with Bush’s outfit just a boat length astern 
of him all the way. Both Sykes and Bush came in with props 
turned back clear around the hub, the same old bugaboo that 
has been plaguing the 135 drivers ever since the surfacing prop 
came into vogue. No one can say what the record might have 
gone to if the props had been able to stand the gaff. 

The E Racing Runabout competition was doped to be a swell 
race with seven Es and two Ks in the lineup, all of them pretty 
hot, but the field narrowed down to five boats as one mishap 
after another took place. Ollie Prather’s Little Injun, sporting 
her new Chevy 6 power plant, showed real speed in her practice 
runs but developed a crack in the head and withdrew. Lynn 
Campbell’s' Mar-Lynn from Denver couldn’t lick an overheat- 
ing condition and Ed Olsen couldn’t wait out the day of bad 
weather. Frank Cooper’s Saw-C-Su, the second of the Chevy 
jobs, got out to the line and then made a mad dash back to the 
pits for first aid for the 135 driver Kenny Ingram, riding as 
mechanic. Ingram had a severed artery and tendon in the top of 
his foot, the result of a tangle up with the flywheel teeth neces- 
sitating an emergency operation and leg in a cast for 6 weeks. 

The first heat was a lulu, run in pretty choppy stuff, with the 
fast Es and Ks clear of the water most of the time. Dale Brown 
upped his old record just about one mile an hour in this stanza, 
and then later in the second heat in near perfect runabout 
water pushed Duz around the five miles to raise the mark again 
by another mile and a half. Tiny Mike, with owner Fred Ams- 
bry at the wheel, missed David Gerli’s ““K” record by just 
about an even mile, and, later in the mile trials, P.U. with 
Malcolm Neal aboard was just about the same amount short of 
the mile trial record. Both of these “‘Ks”’ are former “Es” now 
powered with bored out Mercurys topped off with Roots type 


The secret of speed “‘on the water’ seems to be to keep the boat ‘‘out of 


the water.’ Loren Pennington, of Pacific Palisades, Cal., finishing 
his 70 m.p.h. trial in the E Racing Inboard Runabout ‘‘Copperhead”’ 
















“Bear Cat No. 3” (left) on the way to the Amateur F Racing Runabout 
National Championship. One of the C Service Hydroplanes (below) 
Howard Coffinger, of Wickenburg, Ariz., on his way to a new record 





blowers. The 225 Div. II racing was marred by the withdrawal 
of part of the fleet who couldn’t wait out the one day postpone- 
ment and Tommy Hill, at the wheel of Lon Graditi’s California 
Kid, ran away and hid from the rest of the class when the boats 
got on the water. He set up the new 71 m.p.h. record in the first 
heat which was run in nice racing water. The 225s ran the sec- 
ond heat, incidentally the last heat of the program, in battle- 
ship water, with George Matucci, now at the wheel of California 
Kid, leading the second place boat across the line by nearly 
three minutes. 

The first heat of P.O.D.H. was a pip with Doc Novotny’s 
Cherub IT and Elmer Cravener’s Pudgy just 4 seconds apart at 
the finish and the rest of the seven-boat field battling it out for 
the other positions all the way. This was a 49.7 m.p.h. heat but 
the second heat was the heartbreaker for Novotny as he toured 
the five miles at 50.07, less than a tenth of a mile short of Edw. 
Nabb’s record set up at Baltimore in Black Magic early in 
September. Jimmie Carter was another who had to return to 
the Coast so his straightaway record holder Miss Peggy didn’t 
get a crack at this record and Jimmie wasn’t there when No- 
votny erased his record with a solid 55 m.p.h. mile trial. 

The Cracker Boxes, just completing their first year of racing 
in the A.P.B.A. fold, put on some excellent racing and lifted 
both records. Wally Albright cleaned up in the first heat and 
his Shadow had a new record of 48.7 in the bag. All of the first 
four boats bettered Clyde Randall’s 45-mile record set at San 
Diego in June. In the second heat, Wally’s ‘‘baling wire spe- 
cial’ started to unravel and Wally’s dad, riding as mechanic, 
had his hands full holding a broken wire in contact with one 
fist and a broken oil hose together with the other, meanwhile 
lying across the cowl and absorbing an unmerciful beating while 
the blissful Wally poured the coal to his ailing outfit in the best 
of “hot rod” tradition. Harry Culp’s Miss Ski-Tow annexed 
this heat and shoved the record up to 48.9. Wally, who has in- 
herited Kenny Harmon’s title of the “Baling Wire Kid,”’ 
patched up Shadow and, regardless of the fact that the boat 
was literally coming apart at the seams and carrying a ton of 
water and oil in the bilge, jacked up the mile trial record for 
the class to 53.8 m.p.h. 

The outboard classes had tougher going with a record list to 
shoot at that already touched the clouds in spots. Regardless of 
this they jacked up two tough records, raised one in the new C 
Service Hydroplane Class and set up two mile trial records for 
this new class, at the same time missing two more old and 
tough marks by a whisker. 

The first outboard record to fall was in B Hy- 
droplane when Red Sweitzer, of Phoenix, Arizona, 
toured the five miles at 53.004 m.p.h. for a new 
Division IT mark. This race marked the return to 
active competition of Worth Boggeman, the Texas 
Tornado, who at one time or another has had his 
name plastered all over the record book. The Fort 
Worth driver hasn’t done any regular driving in 
three years and he was off on his timing at the 
starts. One boat length over the line in the first 
heat, he finished 10 seconds ahead of the second 
(Continued on page 94) 








CONVERSION TO FRESH WATER COOLING 


It Offers Several Advantages to the Yachtsman 


cooling, can now be applied to engines originally designed 

to use sea water coolant by the installation of conversion 
kits available from several reputable sources. Two types of 
‘ackaged” conversion kits are marketed: the heat exchanger 
system and the keel cooler system. 

Every automobile owner has become familiar with indirect 
cooling through experience with his car. In automotive practice, 
the jacket coolant is continuously circulated through the engine 
block where it absorbs heat and thence through the radiator 
where the heat is carried away by the flow of air. 

The principle employed in marine indirect cooling is the same 
as that used in your auto. In the case of the boat, sea water 
rather than air is circulated around the radiator, and the heat is 
thus transferred into the water through which the boat travels. 
The marine “radiator” is known as a heat exchanger in one type 
of system; as a keel cooler in the other. The automobile fan is 
replaced by a sea water pump which assures circulation of sea 
water through the heat exchanger just as the fan forces air 
through the car’s radiator. The keel cooler system achieves suffi- 
cient sea water circulation merely through motion of the boat. 
The header tank, which stores a small reserve of coolant on an 
auto, has its seagoing counterpart in the expansion tank, which, 
like the header, is mounted at the high point of the system. 

It is readily apparent that indirect cooling has developed as 
the only practical method of keeping a liquid-cooled, land-borne 
internal combustion engine from burning itself up. In the case 
of a boat, which is in constant contact with an unlimited supply 
of cool water, the need for indirect cooling is far from obvious. 
Sea water cooling provides so easy an answer. 

Yet, indirect cooling can be shown to offer several advantages 
to the boatman: 

1. By providing a clean, pure jacket coolant, it reduces to a 
minimum the rust, corrosion, mud, debris, scale and electrolysis 
associated with sea water cooling systems. 

2. Cold weather operation is simplified through the ability to 
treat the jacket circulating system with anti-freeze. 

3. It is more adaptable than a sea water system to thermostatic 


\RESH WATER cooling, more accurately termed indirect 
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Heat Exchanger System 
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Keel Cooler System 


control with its familiar advantage of even operating tempera- 
tures. 

These advantages must, of course, be paid for: 

1. An indirect system is considerably beyond the price range of 
the five and dime stores. 

2. The indirect system adds weight and bulk to the power plant, 
which can become important factors in small, fast boats. 

3. Finally, more as a caution than a drawback, the engineering 
of an indirect cooling system is not something within the ability 
of the average boat yard mechanic. Guess work is almost certain 
to produce grief. 

The only intelligent method of converting to indirect cooling 
is to purchase the proper kit from a recognized specialist in the 
field. He can, after obtaining a bit of data on your craft, supply a 
system capable of doing the desired job. He will furnish you the 
correct size of heat exchanger or keel cooler, an expansion tank 
of proper capacity and any necessary pumps of the required 
characteristics. What is of equal importance, he will send along 
detailed instructions for installation of these items and for pip- 
ing the system. 

When installing an indirect cooling conversion, just remember 
that the concern which sold it is staking its chance of business 
success on the ability of the unit to do a satisfactory job. Do not, 
in an attempt to make the job easier, or prettier — or through 
sheer whimsy — do anything contrary to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. The slightest deviation in some parts of an indirect 
system can result in tragic overheating of both engine and 
owner. 

The design and construction of one of these systems is far 
from simple and requires factual data and engineering ability 
seldom, if ever, possessed by the person installing the unit. 
Considerations and calculations revolve around engine heat re- 
jection, rate of jacket coolant flow, temperature rise, heat trans- 
fer, vapor pressure, sea water flow and pipe capacities and slope. 

It boils down to this: even if an amateur had the requisite 
data and experience to design and build a successful indirect 
cooling system, he probably couldn’t save enough money in the 
process to make it worth the time and effort. 

W. MEtvrin Crook 
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Helmsman’s-eye view showing steering cockpit, bridge, and midship 
cockpit-cabin with hood partly pulled back 


Same view but with seat backs locked horizontal to protect the deep 
cockpit in heavy weather 





Main cabin with top raised, showing part of galley, the head door 
and lockers forward 


STOUT FELLA 2 


NGENUITY is the keynote of the new Stout Fella 33-footer, 
designed by Gilbert Dunham, of Stonington, Conn., and 
built by Palmer Johnson, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis. A considerably 


enlarged development of the smaller Stout Fella Mr, Dunham 
designed before the war, which has proved popular with many 
owners, the new boats are 32’ 11” length over all; 26’ 3’”’ water 
line, 8’ 6’ beam and 4’ 6” draft, are rigged as either yawls or 
sloops, and have small four-cylinder auxiliary engines. 

In this unconventional approach to a boat for either day 
sailing or cruising, Mr. Dunham explains, some of the objectives 
were a hull and cabin low enough to give the boat the appear- 


A real cabin-stretcher at last! The designer demonstrates the jack 
which raises the top 























Photos by Rosenfeld 
“Pooh-Bah,” first of the 33s, is yawl-rigged, and owned by Mr. 
Dunham. Note the main and jib sheet leads on the bridge deck “Palawan,” owned by Palmer Johnson, is sloop-rigged 


ance of length without undue height; a cockpit where the 
helmsman will be unhampered by passengers and will have 
all-around visibility ; sheet leads equally accessible to the helms- 
man or to the crew forward; shrouds inboard to facilitate 
trimming headsails; accessibility of the engine and bilge. 

The deep cockpit amidships provides comfortable sitting 
and lounging space during the day and becomes part of the 
cabin when the canvas hood is rigged at night or in bad weather. 
Full standing headroom is obtained by raising the cabin top 
and hood as a unit, an operation facilitated by a simple jack. 
Exhaust line, ice box and gas and water tanks can be removed, 
as can the engine, location of which is shown at right. Mr. 
Dunham sailed from Sturgeon Bay, Wis., to Stonington, Conn. 






Main cabin with top in down position. The row of holes forward brings 





in air from a water-trapped deck ventilator 


The yacht’s auxiliary engine is tucked away snugly between the berths 
of the deep midship cockpit 





Looking aft through main cabin and midship cockpit-cabin 















































Best of the above is the system of staying shown in Fig. 4, combining good support with light weight and little windage 


WATCH YOUR WEIGHT ALOFT 


Your Mast and Standing Rigging Should Combine Simplicity and Light Weight 


By A. MASON 


[ Al Mason was born in California but has lived in the East since 19382. 
He is a graduate of Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, is the de- 
signer of the auxiliary now building which was described in the October, 
1945, issue of YACHTING as “an enlarged Five-Metre” and is in the 
design department of Sparkman & Stephens. The ideas he expresses 
here are his own and not necessarily those of the firm with which he is 
associated — Ep. ] 


fe. T SEEMS unnecessary to discuss the importance of com- 
}: i) bining simplicity and light weight aloft to attain the maxi- 
, mum efficiency from the sails. To attain the maximum 
+) driving power from the sails, the leading edge of each sail 
must be maintained in as nearly a straight line as possible. 
Otherwise the finest sails will become as effective as using 
a winter cover or even an old awning, the latter being much 
more economical. If the mast is correctly stayed and all rigging 
is properly tuned up, then the sailmaker’s art is shown at its 
best. It is not the intent of this article to discuss tuning-up pro- 
cedure, but rather how weight may be saved aloft through elim- 
ination of unnecessary standing rigging, spreaders, struts, etc. 
(For tuning your rig, refer to Tuning Your Racing Boat, Yacut- 
ING, April, 1947.) It is through this process that the efficiency 
of the boat’s performance can be greatly improved, as any 
weight saved aloft is like adding ballast or, rather, increasing 
the boat’s stability. Saving two and a half pounds 40’ above 
the water line is roughly equivalent to adding 100 pounds of 
ballast to the keel. Also, any reduction in rigging tends to re- 
duce windage, always an advantage. 

As one looks over any fleet, many vessels carrying extra rig- 
ging and resulting added weight may be noted. Because there 
are so many types of rigs and rigging, we shall refer generally to 
the mainmast of a sloop or yawl for boats up to about 45’ over 
all. In this connection, let us consider first boats having a low 
fore triangle (not a masthead fore triangle) of which the rigging 








if put 


is generally arranged as shown in Figure 1. Fundamentally, the 
single upper shrouds carried to the masthead, with only a single 
jumper strut and stay, give inadequate support. While they do 
give the required fore and aft support, they fail to take care of 
the athwartships load exerted by the jibstay when that stay is 
sagging to leeward. This athwartship component applied at the 
jibstay fitting must be opposed by the mast itself or by the 
jumper struts if they are double. However, with the normal 
small angle between the struts, especially if less than 45°, as in 
the older boats, or with only a single strut, they will not. take 
any transverse load and will fail. 

Of course, you might say that this rig has never shown any 
sign of buckling. The obvious answer to this is that no large 
headsail, such as a big genoa, was ever carried and that the mast 


‘is taking all the stress and consequently might be oversized and 


much too heavy. 

Anchored nearby is another boat rigged about as shown in 
Fig. 2 which is similar to the first boat, except that a shroud has 
been added at the point of attachment of the jibstay and led 
over the spreader to the deck. Another variation (not illustrated) 
is identical except that the additional shroud runs from the 
jibstay directly to the deck. In addition to these two boats, 
there is another one rigged as shown in Fig. 3. The rig is similar 
to Fig. 2 except for the addition of an upper spreader. In all 


these last three cases, the added intermediate shroud is to 


support the mast against the transverse component of the 
jibstay load. They have the disadvantage of adding windage 
and all three of these rigs have added weight. Incidentally, the 
load on the jibstay can be of such high magnitude as to account 


‘for almost half the total compression load on the lower panel. 
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Do you notice that boat sailing through the fleet, the rigging 
of which is arranged about as shown in Fig. 4, and which is 
representative of the latest rigging practice for boats even up 
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Figs. 5 and 6 illustrate perhaps the best and Fig. 8 certainly the worst of the above rigs. Why? What’s wrong with Fig. 72 


to 35’ w.l.? Note that there is no masthead upper shroud and _ 


that the jumper struts are longer and have a wider angle than 
usual. This rig may look bare and lacking in strength but that 
is only an illusion. It really gives the maximum strength con- 
sistent with minimum weight and windage, but requires careful 
proportioning to be fully effective and efficient. As noted, the 
jumper struts, while longer, have a more widely opened angle 
and are designed to take the transverse load at the masthead by 
acting as an upper shroud besides taking the transverse load of 
the jibstay, yet serve their secondary purpose of supporting the 
mast against the fore and aft component of the jibstay load. 
The after lower shroud should be in the same fore and aft line 
as the lower half of the jumper stay. 

In all these first illustrations a single shroud only has been 
shown. This always should lead abaft the mast center line with 
the upper shroud over the spreader on the fore and aft center of 
the mast. Spreaders should always be fixed to restrict fore and 
aft swing, except for certain small boat spreaders which swing 
forward. Swinging spreaders are to be avoided in larger boats 
because they tend to increase the probability of mast failure, 
especially in a sloppy sea, by putting undue sudden loads on 
the mast and its fittings. On certain points of sailing, an after 
component is often introduced at the main spreaders but 
generally the mast in a smaller boat is amply strong to resist 
this load. In a larger boat, particularly one of a heavy crusing 
type, it often becomes necessary to add a forward lower shroud 
which should lead only about two-thirds as far forward of the 
mast as the after shroud leads aft, to permit the jib club to 
clear properly. 

None of these boats is shown rigged with running backstays 
in addition to the permanent backstay. Actually, most run- 
ning backstays are unnecessary except when carrying a big 
genoa and smashing into a heavy head sea, as during an ocean 
race. For this reason, many boats are fitted for running back- 
stays but never have them rigged. If they do, they are kept 
‘ashed to the shrouds for all ordinary sailing. For those boats 
which at present carry both, it is suggested that it might be 
\dvisable to use a slightly larger permanent backstay and 
\umper stays with stronger jumper struts and fittings and thus 
‘ompletely eliminate the running backstays with a definite 
‘aving in weight aloft. 

So far we have discussed only briefly the low fore triangle 
‘ead rigs which some have erroneously called the 85 per cent 





fore triangle rig, thinking the jibstay height of P. is 85 per cent 
of the total mast height when actually it means the measured 
area is only 85 per cent of the actual area of the fore triangle. 
Now note that single headstay masthead rig shown in Fig. 5. 
It is about the simplest, lightest and most efficient rig of the 
entire lot, even if it is on the largest boat in the fleet. However, 
it does require a stouter mast compared with its length above 
deck, and any other rigging in addition to that shown is only 
adding unnecessary weight with little increase in strength. 
Under certain conditions, it might require an even stouter mast 
if incorrectly stayed. While correct staying will keep a mast 
straight against the enormous stress of a masthead genoa jib, 
the low fore triangle permits a greater degree of efficiency to 
windward and is even more advantageous under the present 
Cruising Club of America Measurement Rule. If we assume a 
fixed base for the fore triangle and the mainsail, it is possible 
that with the same rating we may have a larger mainsail and 
smaller fore triangle (with a greater total actual area) than is 
possible with the masthead rig. Also, (particularly if the mast- 
head rig has a short base to the fore triangle,) the tall, narrow, 
spinnaker will be hard to handle while the boat is rolling in a 
seaway and difficult to set properly. Usually this can be over- 
come only by accepting a penalty on a longer spinnaker pole to 
achieve a wider setting spinnaker. 

What about double masthead rigs like the two shown in 
Figs. 6 and 7? Both are representative of properly rigged 
vessels except that it is advisable that the jumper struts be kept 
fairly small, permitting maximum size jibs to make full use of 
the upper portion of the fore triangle. 

While the jumpers will be ample for average summer sailing 
weather, it is desirable to use running backstays in preference 
to having the genoa jib foul up when tacking, and being per i- 
lized for loss of actual area. To carry big headsails properly it 
would be better to use running backstays and a means of 
releasing the forestay at the deck to reduce the rig to the basic 
simplicity of Fig.'5. In rigs of this type, it is much more difficult 
to point out just where weight can be saved. There are so many 
more variations with this type of rig that the best advice is to 
consult a naval architect, especially one familiar with all phases 
of rigging design. As for the examples shown in Figs. 6 and 7, 
the only fundamental difference between the two is the ad- 
ditional weight of the upper spreader which may be required 
to keep the rig narrow so that the genoa jib can be sheeted 
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Figs. 9 (above) and 
10, typical and slightly 
modified box spars, 


respectively 
Suentty Moorrieo Box SPAR 


flat. The present tendency is to keep even a single spreader 
narrower than the vessel’s beam at the mast even if it does 
actually increase the total compression on the mast in com- 
parison with the older, wider, single spreader rig. If feasible, it 
is preferable to use a rig similar to that shown in Fig. 6 rather 
than the double spreader rig in Fig. 7 but check with your 
architect before making such a change. 

Look at that boat with a rig similar to that shown in Fig. 8. 
Note that while the forestay and running backstay meet at 
approximately the same point, the jumper strut attachment is 
somewhat lower, with the intermediate shrouds and upper 
spreaders lower still. This is a poor arrangement, especially 
when there is a great variation in the location of these fittings. 
The jumpers would be practically useless for, with a load on the 
forestay tending to pull forward and the jumper strut pushing 
aft, the mast would tend to bend, eventually leading to failure 
if the distance between the two was too great. A mast is designed 
primarily to withstand compression but it will quite often 
absorb considerable bending stress before failure. As this mast 
is still{standing, it must be amply strong. Note also the double 
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Figs. 15 (left) and 16 
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upper shroudjwith one _leading“to the deck-and the other back 
to the mast at the lower spreader. All that extra rigging could 
be eliminated without any loss in strength with a good saving 
in weight and eventual increase in stability simply by eliminat- 
ing the diamond upper shrouds and the jumper struts. You say: 
“How can I be sure I can eliminate all the extra rigging without 
seeking my architect’s advice?” Simple! Slack off all the turn- 
buckles sufficiently on the noneffective portions until they will 
become stressed only under the heaviest loads, as in a strong 
breeze, and try out in moderate airs. You'll be surprised! How- 
ever, in case of any doubt, consult your architect! 

So far we have touched only upon the arrangement of 
rigging and how weight could be saved. By using stainless steel 
wire rope and properly designed mast fittings which will trans- 
mit the full strength of the wire rope to the mast, the rig will 
have less windage and weigh about half as much as with the 
best plow steel wire rope spliced around the mast in the usual 
way. Also, stainless steel wire rope, especially 1 X 19 construc- 
tion when used in connection with Truloc swaged fittings or hot 
zinc rope sockets, will last almost indefinitely, which cannot be 
said for galvanized plow steel. Even less, if the latter is spliced. 
Of the many methods of attaching wire standing rigging, 
Truloc or swaged fittings are the most desirable; next are hot- 
zine sockets and last, splicing. While the first will be as strong 
as the wire, the most expertly made wire splice is seldom 
stronger than 80 per cent of the wire strength, and for 1 X 19 
construction is apt to be much less. On new construction it 
may be desirable to use swaged fittings aloft to maintain a neat 
appearance and zinc sockets at the deck. The latter can easily 
be done on the job while the former is definitely a “factory” 
job. 

The mast may be of such ample strength as to stand regardless 
of any rigging and, consequently, be too heavy. Also, the vessel 
may have a solid spar where a hollow spar of equal strength 
would mean a decided saving in weight. To design a spar of 
equivalent strength, especially if it is to be a round hollow spar, 
working from a round solid spar, is a fairly simple job of 
equalizing the section modulus of the corresponding sections 
when maintaining a basic minimum of wall thickness 20 per 
cent of the diameter. This minimum wall thickness has been 
fixed in certain measurement rules but is representative of 
conservative engineering practice when considering the great 

(Continued on page 98) 
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“SEA-WIND” 
CROSSES FLORIDA 


Discovering the Cross-Florida Waterway 
By T. and D. DUBOIS 


MYTH seems to have developed among cruising 
people that the Okeechobee Cross-Florida 
Waterway is a difficult and somewhat dan- 

gerous passage. We met this misconception again and 
again on the trip down the Intra-Coastal Waterway. 
It appeared frequently when we stood on docks in 
the sun, having just come upon some old acquaint- 
ances off a boat, and were catching up on the water- 
way gossip. And when we told them we were planning 
to cross Florida, there would be a pause. 

“Oh, are you?” they would say. 

And we would ask, “Why not? Don’t you think 
it’s wise?”’ 

Then they would answer quickly, ‘Oh no, it’s not 
that, but we’ve heard . . .” 

Whereupon they would tell us what they had heard. 

Analyzed, there seem to have been five major difficulties of 
which we were warned often and solemnly: (1) The wide, in- 
sufficiently buoyed expanse of Lake Okeechobee and its violence 
in any wind. (2) The floating hyacinths. (3) The sand bars in 
the St. Lucie Canal and the Caloosahatchee River. (4) The im- 
possibility of getting a high mast under the Port Mayaca F.E.C. 
lift bridge near the lake. (5) The difficulty, in such remote spots, 
of getting supplies. 

Perhaps also some recent works of fiction accentuated the 
dangers to be encountered in this part of Florida: stories of 
battles with infuriated alligators in a creek off the Caloosa- 
hatchee and of engagements with murderous alien runners in 
the vicinity of Fort Myers. Although we did not take these 
fantasies seriously, they added to the general impression of 
somewhat abnormal cruising. Also, in comparison with the 
number of people who stayed on the East Coast of Florida, few 
ever went over by water to the West. Still, we were anxious to 
sail on the Gulf of Mexico, so on January 4th we left Stuart and 
motored up the St. Lucie River in our 27 foot cutter Sea-Wind, 
with her 22 hp. 4 cylinder Gray. 

Next day we stood out across Lake Okeechobee, a shallow 
fresh water lake, 700 square miles in extent. It was a clear, 
calm day on our trip over, and a rainy, foggy but windless day 
when we returned. And here let us suggest that, when you leave 
Port Mayaca to cross the lake, you note carefully the topog- 
raphy of the shore behind you. If you come back in a fog you 
may be glad to remember that the water tower and the entrance 
light line up in an approximate range showing the way in to 
the bridge. Also, don’t attempt to cross in high winds because 
the shallowness of the lake makes it dangerous in heavy 
weather, even men on work boats warned us. If there are strong 
winds wait at Port Mayaca or Clewiston or Moore Haven until 
they abate, or else take Route 2 along shore and avoid the open 
water run. 

There are three routes from Port Mayaca to the Caloosa- 
hatchee River: 1A, 1B, and 2. Sea-Wind took route 1A going 
‘ind 1B returning. 1A and 1B have the same point of departure 
‘rom Port Mayaca and both follow a course of 221° magnetic 

r 13 miles to light Fl 7. There they change course for Flr 14 
here route 1A continues toward Moore Haven and 1B de- 
viates toward Clewiston. 

Crossing the lake, you may be puzzled, as we were, by seeing 
« large structure like a vast, round powder box rising from the 
‘-aters west of Flr 14. This is a water intake and pumping sta- 
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“Sea-Wind,”’ a 27’ cutter, prior to her departure from Stuart with the 
Gulf of Mexico as her objective 


tion built by the U.S. Sugar Corp., to pump water to its sugar 
mill and starch plant at Clewiston. It is 45 ft. in diameter and 
rises 25 ft. above the surface. Passing this pumping station on 
your left, on route 1A, you soon reach a succession of markers 
leading to the channel which follows the shore line to the Moore 
Haven lock. 

The channels which follow the easterly and southerly shores 
are, in effect, canals made by removing material from the lake 
bottom for the construction of levees. These levees are intended 
to prevent a repetition of past disasters in which Okeechobee 
overflowed the land to the south and caused vast damage and 
loss of life. 

The development of the Caloosahatchee River and theSt. Lucie 
River Canals was not undertaken primarily to provide a water- 
way for small craft across the state but to create outlets to the 
Atlantic and the Gulf through which the water level of the lake is 
regulated by lock control gates and dams. Four other drainage 
canals connect the lake with the Atlantic, but none of these is 
suitable for navigation as yet. The channels formed between 
the levees and the lake are broad and adequate. We had no 
trouble following Routes 1A and 1B. 

According to reports of cruisers, Route 2 seems at times to 
have presented difficulties. It follows along the edge of the lake 
from Port Mayaca until it joins 1B at Clewiston. It has, how- 
ever, a deeper channel than the other two and is recommended 
especially when the wind is strong from the South. The Jackson- 
ville office of District Engineers writes that Route 2 is marked 
with standard U.S. Coast Guard markers from Clewiston to a 
point approximately two miles south of Bacom Point. The re- 
mainder of the channel northward to Port Mayaca has finger 
markings installed by the Corps of Engineers, not shown on 
chart 1289. If these are followed, no boat drawing less than 
seven feet should have any trouble on Route 2. Where boats 
have run aground near Bacom Point, the Engineers’ office 
implies, it is their own fault for being out of the channel or try- 
ing to turn into the open lake. 

Now as to the second hazard, water hyacinths. You would 
have thought from the way people went on about them that 
there was danger of your boat’s becoming stuck in a very Sar- 
gasso Sea and remaining there, immobilized beneath tropic sun, 
until you became a crew of skeletons. This did not happen to the 
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Sea-Wind. In fact, we saw only a few little patches of hyacinths 
on the lake. 

When we asked about their origin, somebody told us that a 
good lady visiting in Venezuela saw the most charming flowers 
in a pool in her hostess’ garden, and brought some, carefully 
wrapped in moist moss, back to her place on the St. John’s 
River in Florida. They adapted themselves so happily to their 
new environment and made such a hit with the Garden Club, 
that she generously gave bulbs or cuttings to all her friends 
around the state. The plants soon escaped from pools and river 
edges and have become “a menace to navigation”? which re- 
oor the expenditure of thousands of dollars to be kept in 
check. 

The Florida Corps of Engineers carry on a vigorous, con- 
tinuous fight against the hyacinths, pulling them up out of the 
water and casting them on land by hyacinth dippers operated 
by drag-line or derrick. They attack them by conveyer machines 
which suck in the plants and carry them on an endless belt to 
shores where they wither and: die. They spray them with 
poisonous liquids from trucks and airplanes, and cut wide 
swaths through jammed areas with specially constructed hya- 
cinth destroyer boats, which chop them into small pieces: It is 
indeed a determined and adaptable plant. The campaign, as far 
as the Sea-Wind could tell, is successful because, even on the 
St. Lucie Canal and the Caloosahatchee River, we had no 
trouble with them at all. 

Having dealt with two of the perils about which we were 
warned, we now take up the third, sand bars. Sea-Wind draws 
4’ 9’, All down the Intra-Coastal Waterway we had suffered 
from the fact that the bottom was frequently too near the top. 
We had had to be pulled off sand bars three times in one day. 

We had been told to beware of a shoal on the north side of 
the channel of the Caloosahatchee River about one half mile 
west of La Belle. We avoided that and so cannot say whether 
it exists or not, but we did scrape bottom 1.8 miles from La Belle, 
opposite a small island. We found the channel here on the south 
side of the stream. 

The Engineers are constantly engaged in keeping the channel 
clear but for boats drawing over three feet it might be best to 
write to the U.S. Engineers Office, 575 Riverside Ave., Jack- 
sonville, Fla., for the latest bulletin on this waterway. 

A note on the chart of Lake Okeechobee says that the control- 
ling depth between Ortona Lock and Fort Myers is only three 
feet but, according to the bulletin of April Ist, 1947, this section 
has two shoals of four feet depth, blocking 30 feet of a 90-foot 
channel, and another shoal of 41% feet, blocking off 50 feet of a 
150-foot channel. This bulletin indicates that the actual depth 
available for the entire crossing of the state is 7 feet. However, 
as we have said, such deep draft boats should use Route 2 
around the edge of the lake and should take the by-pass at the 
abandoned lock at Port Mayaca, where the sill of the lock has 
a controlling depth of 6.2 feet. It would be wise, before crossing 
the state to check these figures with the Engineers Office 
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because depths hereabouts may alter over a period of months. 

The vertical lift bridge shortly before Port Mayaca un- 
doubtedly prevents many boats from crossing. There seems to 
be a good deal of confusion as to exactly how high its clearance 
is. People get up to it, find they can’t get under, and have to go 
back to Stuart and have their spars taken out, or go around the 
Keys. Sometimes they count on heeling the boat over and 
squeezing through that way, an extremely impractical idea 
because there isn’t horizontal clearance. 

When the Sea-Wind was going down the Caloosahatchee, a 
yawl approached and her harassed captain shouted, ‘‘Can I get 
under the bridge? I take 50!” He could just have made it. It has 
a clearance of 51.5 feet. Be sure of the height of your mast 
before leaving Stuart, or Fort Myers if you are coming the other 
way. 

In the matter of supplies, you can get gas, water and food 
easily at Clewiston and Moore Haven, where there are adequate 
small docks. Don’t depend upon extensive replenishments at 
Port Mayaca, because the nearest gas station and store, when 
we went through, was about three-quarters of a mile away. We 
heard of one large cabin cruiser at Port Mayaca wanting 1000 
gallons of gas. 

At La Belle gas had to be brought in cans from a store about 
a quarter of a mile away. And we had difficulty in reaching the 
dock, with a clearance beneath our keel of about a quarter of 
an inch. Ge 

It would make a more exciting article if we could write of 
hairbreadth escapes and dramatic adventures but there were 
none. Coming back, it rained and was bleak and cold but on the 
east-to-west trip we had three fine, quiet days among most 
beautiful places. We swam in the middle of Lake Okeechobee. 
In the canals and rivers, we went through a Florida unknown to 
those who travel in cars. There were no interminable white 
roads; no advertisements, no flat, dull stretches of country, no 
trailer camps or crowded communities standardized into dull 
similarity. Here we went through miles of the sort of country 
which must have endeared the state to two eminent men, 
Ponce De Leon and Henry M. Flagler, both of whom loved it 
and, each in his own manner, promoted its development. 

We saw innumerable water birds; great blue herons, great 
white herons, egrets, and small Eastern green herons with their 
orange legs. We saw black vultures and turkey buzzards high in 
the air and perhaps bald eagles, though we are not sure. We 
passed palms and Australian pines and live oaks with hanging 
moss, and citrous orchards loaded with fruit. 

On the Caloosahatchee, we went through a stretch of arid 
land where earth had been dredged to deepen the channel and 
thrown onto the shore in lines of miniature mountain ranges. 
There were many cattle here, some of them humped and horned, 
Brahma bulls which had been imported because they have a 
degree of immunity to tick fever and also increase the weight of 
the local breeds. Goats peered out at us from behind the banks. 

These were our adventures in crossing Florida. 


Sheldon Dick 
The locks on the St. Lucie Canal 
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The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design, address the naval architect in question. 




















“LILLE DAMSKER,” 
THE DANISH 


ADAPTED FROM 
“TOLL, CRUISERS. 





NE OF 1947’s unusual yachts 

is Lille Dansker (Little Dane) 
delivered to William A. Brown, of 
Swampscott, Mass., by Hodgdon 
Bros. early in the summer. Her 
design, the joint product of Mur- 
ray G. Peterson and K. Aage 
Nielsen, of Marblehead and Bos- 
ton, respectively, is an adaptation 
of the former sailing revenue cut- 
ters or Toldkrydser of the Danish 
Customs Service which are still 
used as yachts in Danish waters. 


L.o.a., 38’ 8” L.w.l., 36’ 10” 
Beam, 11’ 10” Draft, 5’ 9” 
Sail area, 940 sq. ft. 








high bulwarks and many details 
of rig and equipment, she has an 
underbody of easily driven form 
with hollow water lines forward 
and aft and an exceptionally clean 
run. She has proven a smart sailer 
in light weather, leaving an un- 
usually clean wake, and her gen- 
Following the prototype in erous beam and 10,000 pounds of 
chunky, seagoing appearance, Li a lead on her keel make her sail on 
double-ended form, full deck line, ee nis eet. 0 / her bottom in almost any weather. 

a ‘ The ketch rig has been kept 
modest in area. 

She is solidly built, with white oak 
framing, hard pine planking, teak decks, 
mahogany trim and Everdur fastenings. 
Equipment includes a 30 hp. Palmer 
heavy duty engine, Porthole Pete ‘‘Con- 
stant Cooker,” 12-volt U. S. Lighting 
plant; Ideal electric windlass; copper 
tanks holding 100 gallons of fuel and 120 
gallons of water; and Edson steering gear. 
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A BLOCK ISLAND BOAT FOR 





[; IS SEVERAL decades since a typical S A N Pp E D R O 
Block Island boat has been seen, let 
alone built, in her original habitat, but the 





type is flourishing on the West Coast. L.o.a., 38' 8” 
Preston Sturges, motion picture director L.w.l., 34! 10” 
and producer, for whom this one was de- Beam, 13° 8 


signed by Robert S. French, of Holly- ri? spel ch 
wood, Calif., and built by the Elite Boat | 2°)" 3, poe 
Works, of San Pedro, has owned two pine é 
previous boats of the type. 

She is pure Block Islander from her 
double cat rig, unstayed masts and short- 
gaff sails to her ultra-slack bilges and all- 
inside 13,700 lbs. of lead ballast. Her 











designer writes that her lines and’sail plan 
are those of the Island Belle, which carried 
the mail to Block Island about 1870, with 
structural details brought up to modern 
yacht practice. 

‘“Much has been said for and against 
the type,’”’ Mr. French writes, ‘‘but more 
of them are being built now than ever. 
The comments of people who have sailed 
them on extensive ocean passages bear out 
the Block Island boat’s legendary reputa- 
tion for!seaworthiness and easy motion.” 

She has a Lathrop 30 hp. 3-cylinder 
auxiliary engine with tankage for 75 gal- 
lons of gas and 230 gallons of water, and 
her equipment throughout is simple and 
practical. She has living quarters for four 
persons. Specifications call for Douglas fir 
keel, oak framing, Port Orford cedar 
planking, teak decks, mahogany trim, and 
galvanized fastenings. 
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An outboard motor furnishes power for shifting from one berth to another 


“AT EASE,” 


ANY houseboats have been de- 
signed and built to be moored in 
one location; if the owner wants to change 
his mooring, he calls in a towboat, which 
is both expensive and troublesome. This 
little houseboat was designed for use on 
rivers and inland lakes. She was not 
intended to be used in open, unprotected 
waters. If she is used in such locations, 
the owner may find himself in a difficult 
and perhaps dangerous situation. 

Design and construction have been kept 
simple to enable the amateur to build her 
himself. Waterproof plywood has been 
indicated for outside planking, deck and 
sheathing. The power plant is an out- 
board motor of not less than 4 hp., with an 
extra long shaft. 

The general dimensionsare:1.0.a., 20’0”’; 


beam, 6’ 6”; draft, 1’ 1’ to the bottom of . 


the rubbing strake. The height from the 
bottom of the rubbing strake to the top 
of the house at the center line is 7’ 2’, 
with headroom of 6 2” in the cabin. 

The interior arrangement plan is 
modest, with sleeping and living accom- 
modations for two persons. In the bow is a 
forward deck about 3’ long under which is 
storage space and a cylindrical water 
tank, 12” in diameter and 3’ long, with a 
capacity of about 15 gallons. Access to 
this space is through a door in the forward 
bulkhead. The forward deck is fitted with 
cleats and chocks for mooring or towing. 
Cleats are 8” long and the chocks 6”. 
These may be of brass or galvanized 
iron. The fresh water tank is piped to fill 
from the forward deck. Directly abaft the 
forward deck is the toilet space, running 
tle full beam of the hull and separated 
from the cabin by a plywood bulkhead, 
with a curtain in place of a door. The 
curtain may be hung on regulation sail 
track and slides, fitting the track under 
tle beam and the slides on the head of the 
curtain. The toilet fixtures consist of a 





By- CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


pump type marine water closet and a 
small wash basin, medicine cabinet and 
mirror, towel bar and soap dish. On the 
starboard side of the toilet space, lockers 
are arranged as indicated, one for linen 
and the other for fishing tackle or hunting 
equipment. 

To provide access to the forward deck, 
which is about three feet up from the slope 
in the cabin, a ladder is fitted on the door 
to the storage space, or footholes may be 
cut in the door; ‘grab rods are secured 
alongside the upper doors. The water 
closet is set on a platform about 8” up 
from the floor, to get the use of the for- 
ward end of the sloping floor space. The 
basin discharge and intake and discharge 
for the water closet are piped overboard 
and provided with sea cocks. 
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A 20-FOOT MOBILE HOUSEBOAT 


On the port side of the cabin is a tran- 
som berth with the back forming an 
upper berth. The back is a pipe frame, 
with canvas laced to it, and provided 
with a cushion. It can be held in position 
by chains hooked to fittings on the beams; 
or by fitting a large throwbolt on each 
lower corner of the frame, to engage in a 
socket on each bulkhead. Drawers are 
arranged under the transom seat. The 
seat is planned with an overhang to 
provide foot room. A drop leaf table is 
located in front of the seat; The leaves 
are to drop fore and aft instead of in the 
usual athwartships manner. This gives a 
shorter table when the leaves are down 
and also better access to the drawers under 
the seat. 

On the starboard side of the cabin, two 
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Midship section, showing scantlings and construction 
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good lockers are indicated with an inside 
height of about 3’ 2’, enough for a short 
jacket on a hanger. This height keeps the 
tops below the window line. The windows 
were arranged to permit a person sitting 
on the transom seat to see out. Between 
the two clothes lockers is a chest of draw- 
ers, the top of which may be used for a 
bookrack, fitting a batten as indicated 
as a guard rail. 

The galley, abaft the cabin space, has 
a dresser on the port side fitted with a sink 
and a locker under; the sink to drain 
overboard. Over the dresser on the after 
bulkhead is a dish locker. On the star- 
board side is a dresser top, with a locker 
about 12” wide on the forward end fitted 
with a drawer and shelves. A two-burner 
stove, either alcohol or kerosene, is shown 
on the dresser top. The ice chest is under 
the starboard cockpit seat, with the door 
opening into the galley and swinging under 
the dresser. A dish locker is to be installed 
over this dresser. Means will have to be 
provided to get the fresh water from the 
tank to the wash basin and the sink. If 
the tank is retained in the position indi- 
cated, pumps will have to be installed. If 
gravity flow is desired, the tank may be 
placed on the house top. This is apt to be 
unsightly. 

The after cockpit has a seat in each 
forward outboard corner; a locker is under 
the port seat and the ice box under the 
starboard one. Across the inboard side of 
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Inboard profile and accommodation 


the transom is a large locker to stow the 
outboard motor when not in use. Cleats 
and chocks are placed on the cap as in- 
dicated. For better visibility when under 
way, a steering wheel can be set up in the 
toilet room and connected to the tiller arm 
on the motor. A port may be installed in 
the bulkhead. 

The bottom planking, side planking 
and transoms are to be of 3/4” plywood, 
fastened to the floors, chines, keelsons and 
studs with No. 12 screws, 1” long. The 
outside sheathing for the house is to be 
4" waterproof plywood, fastened to the 
studs with No. 8 screws, 1’’ long. Cabin 
floor is of 34” waterproof plywood fas- 
tened to the floors with No. 10 screws, 
114” long. The cabin floor is fitted with 
hatches for access to the bilge. The cock- 
pit deck is 34” waterproof plywood, 
fastened to the cockpit beams with No. 
12 screws 114” long; housetop, 1%” 
waterproof plywood, fastened to the 
beams with No. 8 screws, 1” long. The 
edges of the plywood are to be thoroughly 
protected with glue and paint. Plywood 
can be had in lengths sufficiently long to 
plank the bottom in one piece each for the 
flat amidships and the sloping ends; the 
side planking will be in two or three 
pieces for each side. 

The chines and the keelson are of oak or 
fir, 234’” < 5’; chines are boxed to take 
the heels of the studs. Studs are of fir, 
134”. X 1144”, spaced to suit the windows; 
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header or plate of fir, 234” xX 184”. 
Frames in forward and after overhang of 
fir, 34” X 114”, spaced 12” centers. Floors 
1144” X 5’, spaced 12”; limber holes to be 
fitted as shown; floors in forward and 
after overhangs, 1” xX 214”, fir; house 
beams, spruce, 1” xX 4’, 12” centers; 
upper part to be sawn to a crown of 244” 
in 6’ 6”. 

The forward deck beams are sided 1”, 
molded 3” on center line and 2” at ends, 
sawn to a crown of 2” in 6’ 6”; cockpit 
beams, 1’ X 3” spruce, 12” centers; 
inside sheathing, 34’ waterproof ply- 
wood. Transoms are framed with 34” 
xX 1%” fir frames, about 11” centers. 
Forward and after bulkheads and interior 
bulkheads are of 34”’ waterproof plywood. 
Locker fronts, 14’’ waterproof plywood; 
tops, 34”’ waterproof plywood. 

Windows are of plate glass or Plexiglas, 
of the jump rail type. Stops are fitted on 
the studs, as indicated by dotted lines in 
the elevation looking to port, to prevent 
the sash from dropping down too far in the 
pockets. Screens may be fitted on doors 
and windows. 

A recess should be cut on the center 
line, about 36” wide and 3” down from the 
top of the transom to take the outboard 
motor. A rubbing strake is fitted at the 
sheer line, of fir, 2’’ X 3” and faced with 
114” half oval brass. 

A speed of about four or five miles per 
hour in still water may be expected. 
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“SOBCAT"” 


was designed by Philip Rhodes, of L 
New York, and molded by the Allied / 
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HIS PREFORMED plywood dinghy fee 
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MENTOR HARBOR Y.C. 


planning to have another lot of these boats 
shipped to the club where they are to be 





) | finished by one of the club’s employees. 

Aviation Co., of Cockeysville, Md. The oe Ss. | An arrangement of this kind offers all 
Mentor Harbor Yachting Club, Mentor tee || sorts of possibilities to groups or individu- 
Harbor, Ohio, has started a fleet and has in A Mh 2 || als who want to get into the sailing game 
the neighborhood of a dozen boats. a eS at minimum financial outlay. As a winter 

The hulls are of 4’ molded mahogany fob oe project for Sea Scouts, schools which 
plywood and all trim is mahogany, fin- Tae a ae | teach manual training or colleges which 
ished bright. The rudder and centerboard / hag | may be contemplating joining the ranks of 
are of the same wood. The latter is S =i ee the Frostbiters, this boat seems to be just 
handled by the same type of lever which is ate | the ticket. 


so popular in most of the Frostbite sailing 
dinghies. 

Spars are of straight grained airplane | 
quality spruce and the _loose-footed, 
mitered sail is 60 square feet in area. The 
gunwales are protected from harm by 
“Shipmate” guards. In accordance with 
the usual practice in sailing dinghies, the 
after thwart is removable. 

Perhaps the most interesting detail 








, Actually, the work involved in finishing 
up one of these dinghies should be con- 


| siderably less than that required to build 


| one of the usual small boats with chine 
I| construction. In this case there would be 
no frames to make, no sheet plywood or 
planking to handle and little or no fasten- 
ing, calking, etc., to do. 


[— SHIPMATE” GUARD 








about this boat is the fact that duplicate ) = 





hulls may be bought unfinished from the 
Allied Aviation Co. for home or club 


Length over all, ¥# 0” 
finishing. It is reported, for example, that 


Beam, 4’ 0’ 





Sail area, 60 Square feet 
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A “CONVERTIBLE TOP” CRUISER BY LORD 


i BY Lindsay Lord, of 
Falmouth Foreside, Me., and built 
by the South Portland (Me.) Boat Yard 
for Harry A. Richetelle, of New Haven, 
Conn., last summer, this boat has a num- 
ber of distinctive features. The “‘bridge”’ 
is as nearly as possible a replica of an auto- 
mobile compartment and controls, and 
has a power-operated “convertible” top 
and crank-operated side windows. A 110- 
volt 3 kw. AC generator, belted to one of 
the main engines, furnishes power for a 
three-unit electric stove, water heater, 





L.o.a., 29’ 3" L.w.l., 26’ 8” 
Beam, 10’ 8” Draft, 2’ 8” 
Estimated speed, 30 m.p.h. 











“CHEESE AND~—" 





coffee maker, pressure water system, and 
other equipment. The hull is of the 
“‘monohedron design’”’ advocated by Mr. 
Lord and is longitudinally framed and 
double planked. Twin Chrysler Crowns 
furnish the power. The owner specified the 
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smallest hull into which the five-person 
accommodation plan shown here could be 
worked, though the designer believes an- 
other three feet of length would improve 
the boat. Keel and stem are laminated, 
and fastenings are bronze. 
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A CRACKERBOX RACER 
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ERE’S ONE for the motor boat 
racing enthusiast who is long on 
mechanical ability and short on cash. This 
designis by David D. Beach. William Burke 
and Ralph Stacey, of Philadelphia, built 
the first two boats. The ‘Crackerbox 




















Racing Association” rules, to which this 
design was drawn up, specify a piston 
displacement limit of 260 cu. in. and a 
price limit on the engine of $500, which 
rules out all the standard marine engines 
of suitable power. This hull is designed 
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for a hopped-up Mercury V-8 engine, with 
high compression heads, dual carburetion, 
high lift cams, using 87 octane gasoline 
and capable of turning up over 5300 r.p.m. 

Current class records are about 45 
m.p.h. in competition and 52 m.p.h. on a 
mile straightaway. A group of Eastern 
drivers are expected to build several more 
of these boats this winter for racing next 
season on the Delaware River and wher- 
ever else they can take the boats by trailer. 
Construction is of plywood, with oak and 
spruce framing, and of a type that can be 
built in garages and backyards with ordi- 
nary tools. Class headquarters are on the 
West Coast and the class secretary is Al 
Nichols, 4212 Maury Ave., Long Beach, 
Jalif. Establishment of an eastern branch 
of the class is contemplated. 








L.0:4.,.16' 0" Lapi., 18? 21" 
Beam, 5’ 8” Draft, 1° 7" 
Estimated speed, 45 m.p.h. 
























THE 
MONTH IN 
YACHTING 


1.Y.R.U. ADOPTS NEW CLASSES, 
MAY TRY REVISED RULES 


p> New classes for international racing 
were adopted by the Technical and Per- 
manent Committees of the International 
Yacht Racing Union, held recently in 
London, at which Harold 8. Vanderbilt 
and Olin J. Stephens represented the 
North American Yacht Racing Union 
(not a member of the I.Y.R.U.) as tech- 
nical observers. 

The revised right of way rules, as op- 
tionally used last season by many clubs 
in this country, will probably be similarly 
tried out abroad as a result of the confer- 
ence. Two new small racing classes were 
adopted, the 414-metre, a two-man boat 
with about 200 square feet of sail, and the 
5\4-metre, a three man boat with 300 
square feet, details of which will be set- 
tled later. A new measurement rule for 
yachts larger than Six-Metres, combining 
features of the present Scandinavian and 
Cruising Club of America rules, was also 
approved. For further details see ‘‘ News 
from Britain” on a later page in this issue. 

The Six-Metre Class, as now consti- 
tuted, was given an extension until 1952. 


BROWN AND HARVARD VICTORS 


> When Burton (Buddy) Morris’ craft 
drifted across the finish line as winner of 
the final race of the Schell Trophy Re- 
gatta, Brown’s dinghy team clinched top 
honors in the Inter-collegiate Y.R.A. fall 


season. The helmsmanship of Frederick 
Wilson, from Narrangansett Bay, Charles 
Ill, of Mantoloking, and Morris, of Man- 
hasset Bay, had given the Bears victory 
in the Danmark Trophy on the Thames, 
Brown’s own fall regatta on the Seekonk, 
and the Schell Trophy on the Charles. 
Other I.C.Y.R.A. laurels fell elsewhere. 
Hilary Smart and Owen Torrey retained 
the national intercollegiate Star crown 
for Harvard, whose Frank Scully won the 
Association’s individual freshman cham- 
pionship. M.I.T’s Robert Nickerson and 
Howard Fawcett took the freshman team 
title and the Tech varsity won the Coast 
Guard Quadrangular and Wood Trophy 
events. The fall racing saw 45 colleges 
competing in 30 events. 

A record field of 14 colleges seeking the 
I.C.Y.R.A. National Star Class Cham- 
pionship, which ranks with the Morss 
Trophy and the McMillan Cup, raced in 
the eliminations on the Thames Septem- 
ber 27th-28th, with the host Coast Guard 
Academy, Cornell, Harvard, Holy Cross, 
M.I.T., Stevens and Yale crews qualifying 
for the finals. These were held at the Coast 


Carleton Mitchell 


£7 (count ’em) Sunday morning guests aboard Carleton Mitchell’s “Carib” for a milk punch 


party during the Chesapeake autumn rendezvous of the Cruising Club of America 
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Joseph E. Davies’ auxiliary bark “‘Sea Cloud,” 





Bermuda News Bureau 
ex-“‘Hussar,”’ leaving Bermuda. Designed by 
Cox & Stevens and built in Germany in 1931, she is 316’ 0.a. 


Guard Academy October 25th-26th. The 
first five crews finished a seven-race series 
within eight points and, although Harvard 
did not win a single race, Smart and Tor- 
rey won the championship with 42 points. 
Jack Clark, of Coast Guard, who won 
three races, finished runner-up with 39, 
followed by Frederick Blatt, M.I.T., 37; 
Robert Coulson, Yale, 35; Richard Mc- 
Carthy, Holy Cross, 34; John Snedeker 
and Walter Ross, Cornell, 30; and Victor 
Pfeiffer, Stevens, 26. 

On October 5th, on the Thames, Coast 
Guard met Yale, Harvard and M.I.T. 
Yale’s Bobby Coulson:and Tech’s Fred 
Blatt tied at 24 points each in the Stars; 
M.I.T’s Johnny Marvin took the Inter- 
national 14-Foot competition by a com- 
fortable ‘margin; and the ‘Engineers’ 
Charles Bloomer and Dan Greenbaum 
edged Yale in the dinghies by 56-53. 
Bobby Monetti was high-point skipper. 
The combined score was: M.I.T., 108; 
Yale, 97; Coast Guard, 70; Harvard, 59. 

A week later, 10 colleges gathered at 
New London for the sixth annual Inter- 
national Invitation Regatta for the Dan- 
mark Trophy. The Canadian skippers, 
Peter Pangman and David Howard, sailed 
extremely well during the Saturday after- 
noon competition in good southerly winds. 
However, next day Brown and Yale forged 
to the front in light southeasterly airs. 
Brown, led by Rick Wilson, took four 
firsts and three seconds in 10 races and 
tallied 180 points to Yale’s 174; Coast 
Guard, 160; M.I.T. and Toronto, 147 
each; Harvard, 114; Holy Cross, 109; 
Princeton, 96; Trinity, 93; and Dart- 
mouth, 74. Bobby Monetti, of Yale, won 
individual high-point honors at 97 points 
with six first and two seconds in ten starts. 

The Bears suffered their only reverse 
on October 19th on the Charles when 
M.I.T. won the 15th sailing for the Jack 
Wood Trophy, oldest of the I.C.Y.R.A.’s 
limited competitions. Sailed in moderate 
westerly winds with four-crew teams, the 
final scores were: M.I.T., 167; Harvard, 
151; Brown, 149; Coast Guard, 114; and 
Dartmouth, 66. Dan Greenbaum, of Tech, 
was high scorer with a tally of 48. 
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Carleton Mitchell Photos 


The clubhouse (above) and dock (right) of the Habana Yacht Club, which is located 
in the suburb of Marianao ' 


A record entry list of 26 colleges sought 
the freshman crowns with 10 schools sur- 
viving eliminations held at M.L.T., Brown, 
Tufts, King’s Point and the New York 
State Maritime Academy. A whole sail 
southwester tested the first-year crews on 
Saturday, October 25th, while a flat calm 
tried their patience on Sunday. In the in- 
dividual championship, in a duel between 
Harvard’s Frank Scully and Tech’s Bob 
Nickerson, Scully proved the master by 
five points in nine races. The scores of the 
leading contestants were: Frank Scully, 
Harvard, 90; Nickerson, M.I.T., 85; 
James Will, Northeastern, 63; Richard 
Partridge, Middlebury, 61; William Bar- 
clay, Princeton, 59; and David Whitson, 
Brown, 57. 

The Crimson could not match Tech in 
the team competition, however, and here 
the final scores were M.I.T. (Nickerson 
and Howard Faweett), 172; Harvard, 153; 
Princeton, 130; Brown, 129; Northeast- 
ern, 123; Middlebury, 109; Rensselaer, 
104; Amherst, 88; George Washington, 80; 
and Webb, 70. 

At Brown, October 22nd, conditions 
were no better than those on the Charles 
with the additional hazard of tide, but 
they did not deter the Bears from winning 
their 12th annual fall regatta. Charlie IIl 
took four firsts and a second in six races 
for high scoring honors at 50 points, while 
Coast Guard’s Bill Shaw topped the sec- 
ond division with 45. Buddy Morris gave 
Ill able support in the second division and 
the Bears wound up with a 91-point total, 
followed by Coast Guard, 79; Harvard, 
77; M.I.T., 70; Rhode Island, 66; Worces- 
ter Tech, 52; Yale, 49; and Trinity, 40. 

This brought the season to its climax, 
the seventh sailing of the Erwin H. Schell 
Trophy Regatta at M.I.T. on November 
lst and 2nd. A fine wind prevailed on the 
opening day, succeeded by zephyrs on 
Sunday. ? 

In Saturday’s racing, M.I.T.’s Ralph 
Evans and Dan Greenbaum were masters 


of the situation by a slim but consistent 
edge. When the halfway point was reached 
at dusk Saturday, Tech had 135 points; 
Brown, 133; Harvard, 120; George Wash- 
ington, 104 and Coast Guard and Yale, 
90 each. 

In the flukier going on Sunday, Brown 
took the lead when 16 races were com- 
pleted. The Bears once pulled out a nine- 
point edge, which Tech whittled away 
and again took the lead, 229-227 at the 
end of the 23rd race. Possession of the 
Schell Trophy hung on the final race, 
which Burton Morris won for Brown, 
with Tech finishing back in the ruck. 
High point honors were shared by Com- 
modore Ralph Evans, of Tech, and 
Charles Ill, of Brown, with 124 points 
each. Frank Scully, of Harvard, led the 
second division at 122. The final team 
scores were: Brown, 240; M.I.T., 234; 
George Washington, 224; Yale, 214; 
Coast Guard, 197; Navy, 170; Northeast- 
ern, 164; King’s Point, 147; Boston Col- 
lege, 189; McGill, 129; and Tufts, 53. 

LEeonarD M. Fowte 


HABANA YACHT CLUB 


p> Presumably the score or so of men 
who got together on Sundays at the sea- 
side out at lonely Marianao entertained 
divergent political philosophies. It was a 
time of tension and almost nobody in the 
island of Cuba was neutral, certainly no- 
body was indifferent. They were, this 
group who called themselves Sunday sail- 
ors, men of several nationalities: Cubans, 
subjects of Spain; Spaniards, resident in 
Cuba; English men of business. And al- 
though they might not, during weekdays, 
have seen eye to eye on the blistering 
topics of Spanish rule and Spanish taxes, 
it has to be assumed that on Sundays they 
were as blood brothers. They founded the 
Habana Yacht Club. 

Some ten miles from downtown Habana 
lies the community called Marianao, on 
the sea, and there in the 1880s stood the 
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‘beach cottage of Joseph White Todd, an . 
Englishman of the firm Todd, Hidalgo y 
Cia., and an ardent small boat sailor. Todd 
and his Sunday-seagoing friends decided 
in 1884 to band together formally as a 
yacht club, but the organization meeting 
took place October 29th, 1886. 

Mr. Todd, as it happened, missed the 
meeting, but 13 others were present: 
Carlos ‘F. Carbonell, Antonio Bollag, 
Ernesto Longa, Arturo Crawford, Luis 
Pedemonte, Tomas Collazo, Ramon Julia, 
Ramiro Lopez de Mendoza, Charles A. 





Salmon, Charles R. Todd, Antonio Moner, 
Juan P. Mendez, and J. A. McLean. 
These are known officially as The Found- 
ers; Mr. Longa, who outlived the rest, was 
active until his death in 1943. 

First club building was the Joseph 
White Todd beachhouse, bought from Mr. 
Todd by the fledgling association. In 
1894, the second clubhouse, much more 
commodious, was completed, on the same 
strip of property facing the blue Mexican 
Gulf. The present large building, with its - 
fine dining gallery, its spacious ballroom, 
bars, lockers, and trophy rooms, was 
dedicated in 1925 

Habana Y.C.’s 1,600 members put it 
well up in the front rank of the world’s 
sailing organizations. Growth has been 
steady: in 1886, 33 members; in 1895, 
137; 1909, 199; 1916, 721; 1921, 1,141; 
1936, 1,298 and about three years ago, 
when membership touched 1,600, the rolls 
were closed. Old-timers like Commodore 
Rafael Posso, who has served for 28 years 
on the board of directors, feel strongly 
that the club is already far too large. 
‘Five hundred members make for a good 
sailing club,’ Commodore Posso says. 
“When you get beyond that, the social 
features are likely to outbalance the 
nautical.’’ 

In support of this view, Mr. Posso ob- 
serves that in 1887, with 42 members, the 
club had a fleet of 17 boats; now, with 
1,600 members, some 60 boats — a wholly 
disproportionate ratio, he feels. 

The club’s first cup, called the Veterans’ 
Cup and retired from competition in 1920, 
was first won in 1887 by the sloop Mar- 
garita, owned by Mr. Longa. Intraclub 
races of one class or another are held 
almost every Sunday, with an annual run 
to the Dry Tortugas as work-out for the 
St. Petersburg-Habana race. 

The H.Y.C. fleet includes, at present, 
twelve Stars; and the club was host to the 
Star Class world championship contest 
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in November, 1946, when Habana’s Carlos 
de Cardefias and Clemente Inclan placed 
sixth in Kurush III. The club played an 
important part in this year’s St. Peters- 
burg-Habana race which, appropriately 
enough, was won by Remigio Hernan- 
dorena’s cutter Ciclon. 

Incumbent officers are: Rafael Posso, 
commodore; Carlos de Cardefias, vice 
commodore; Mario Pedroso, president; 
Carlos Fonts, vice president; Gustavo 
Hevia, secretary; Carlos Falla, vice secre- 
tary; Esteban Juncadella, treasurer; and 
Fermin de Goicoechea, vice treasurer. The 
house committee comprises Adolfo Ovies, 
Carlos Morales, and Carlos Maruri; the 
race committee, Juan Galan, Luis A. 
Morales, and Enrique Sardina. 

Wiuiam A. Krauss 


NATIONAL MOTH REGATTA 


> The 1947 National~ Regatta, held on 
the Pasquotank River off Elizabeth City, 
N. C., October 17th—19th, again furnished 
the keenest sort of competition in the 
Moth Class. Thirty-eight outstanding 
Moths competed and skippers from the 
Atlantic seaboard and from as far inland 
as Pittsburgh took part. 

In the opening event, the national four- 
boat team race, teams were entered from 
Pittsburgh Moth §S.C., Norfolk Y. and 
C.C., Riverton Y.C., Brigantine Y.C., 
Evening Star Y.C., and Pasquotank River 
Y.C. The Riverton team, with a total of 
6614 points, won. Pasquotank placed 
second with 62 points and Evening Star 
third with 53. 

The Norfolk Y. and C.C. and the 
Pasquotank Club finished in a tie for 
first place in the Selig Gold Cup two-boat 
team race with 27 points. 

The South Atlantic States Open Moth 
Championship Race for the Capital Air- 
lines trophy was run off Friday afternoon 
in a light, easterly breeze. Bill Weatherly, 
of the Pasquotank Club, was the winner 
with his Lacerta by five seconds over Ste- 
venson in Vandy in the three-lap, six-mile 
race. 

The Girls’ National Championship was 
held Saturday morning. Peggy Kammer- 
man, of Evening Star, successfully de- 
fended her title in a light southwest wind. 
Jasmine Rohanna, of Pasquotank, sailing 
Scrappy, placed second with Mrs. Rich- 
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Herald Tribune (Kell) 


The square rigger “Joseph Conrad” (left) and the whaling ship ‘‘Chas. W. Morgan” (right) 
permanently moored at the docks of the Marine Historical Assn., Mystic, Conn. 


ard Burkhart, of Pittsburgh Moth S.C., 
third. 

The Boys’ National Championship (un- 
der 18 years) was sailed in more favorable 
weather as the wind picked up quite a bit. 
Sonny Cabell, in Shernan, of Norfolk 
Y. and C.C., won by seven seconds over 
Sunny Sussex, of Evening Star, sailing 
Southern Cross. T. 8. Owens, of Pasquo- 
tank, placed third in Termite. 

The North Carolina Governor’s Cup 
Race was held Saturday afternoon with 
34 boats entered. This three-lap, six-mile 
race developed into another two-way 
scrap with David Pritchard, of Norfolk, 
sailing his Little Peahead, and Mervin 
Westcoat, Jr., of Evening Star, in Juno, 
first taking then losing the lead on the 
triangular course. Pritchard won by 15 
seconds with Westcoat second, Dorr 
Willey, of Pasquotank, in Blondie, nosed 
out Clay Gatewood, of Norfolk, in Cres- 
cent, by two seconds for third place. 

The National Open Moth Champion- 
ship was the only event on Sunday. 
Thirty-eight boats hit the line for a per- 
fect start in a moderate, southerly wind. 
The five-lap, ten-mile race finally settled 
down to a three-way battle between John 
White, of the Rocky Point Club, Roscoe 





Selby Stokes 


Thirty-eight Moths begin the 10-mile race for the National Open Championship held in mid- 


October at Elizabeth City, N. C. John White, of Old Greenwich, Conn., was the victor 


Stevenson and Peggy Kammerman. White 
won by 10 seconds over Kammerman, 
with Stevenson finishing third. 

SELBY STOKES 


LADY WITH NINE LIVES 


> A single tops’! ship she was, crossing 
three royals — the only one of her kind 
left afloat. Small for her rig (only 100’ 
l.o.a.), the grain ship sailors had shouted 
at her, in a kind of playful derision, that 
she must have come out of a bottle. But 
her decks were of teak, her rigging iron 
wire, her masts of iron and pitch pine, her 
sails of hand-sewn hemp. She could set 
12,000 feet of canvas and more when she 
wanted to, with studdingsails. Her long 
jibboom carried three big headsails. 

That had been life as a good ship ought 
to live it. No wonder now she hung back 
on her 260 fathoms of towline against the 
indignity of the cocky little tug ahead. 
True enough, for two long years she had 
lain neglected and rusting, with barnacles 
and sponges on her bottom that the men 
had had to pry loose with axes. But she 
had seen worse fates. 

Once she had gone to the bottom, when 
a blundering freighter had rammed her. 
They had raised her, to finish an honor- 
able career as a training ship. As the 
Georg Stage she had felt the young Danish 
cadets clambering up her ratlines. Those 
boys now did her honor as masters and 
mates in many seas. Then, one fateful 
day in 1934, a new ship took her place 
and all her boys left her, deserted, to be 
broken up. : 

But a young Australian named Alan 
Villiers had fallen in love with her, and 
once more, with young bloods scrambling 
through her rigging, she had headed off to 
sea as the Joseph Conrad. One stormy 
New Year’s Eve she had been almost lost 
again, pounding on the rocks of Bay 
Ridge. Again the miracle had happened. 
They got her off and she sailed on to cir- 
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I HAVE VOWED TO SOLVE THE 
IDEAL DINGHY PROBLEM AND 
BE A HERO} ALL YACHT6MEN ~ 2 
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cumnavigate the globe. She made 57,800 
miles in 555 days that voyage. She had 
seen a bit of the world, too, Bali, and all 
those places in the Pacific. 

', Safely back in New York, her boys had 
all forsaken her. For a time, then, she’d 
led a humdrum existence as a yacht — a 
quiet enough life except for that year of 
the New York to Bermuda Race, when 
she split the honors with Seven Seas. And 
then came Pearl Harbor. For four years 
she served her adopted country faith- 
fully and well, in her old réle as training 
ship with the familiar thrill of youth pac- 
ing her decks, and the unfamiliar thrill of 
blackouts and secrecy and wartime regu- 
lations. The war ended, her young men 
went home, and she was forgotten. After 
two long years of neglect, she could be- 
lieve this was the end. Instead, they were 
dragging her ignominiously up the coast 
to some obscure little place in Connecti- 
cut called Mystic behind this cocky little 
Christine Moran. 

Then came a day when there was bustle 
and hurry and much confusion, and 
throngs of people crowding the dock to 
see her. Bands played, she was dressed in 
bunting, as was the old Morgan alongside 
of her. A bosun’s pipe shrilled, a five-star 
admiral’s flag flew to her starboard yard- 
arm, and a two-star admiral’s flag to the 
port. Guns boomed, girls and boys clam- 
bered over her rails, and from the speeches 
she heard that she was to be a school ship 


























Highlights of the annual Treasure Hunt of the 


Los Angeles Y.C. Douglas Radford, ‘‘Omnipo- 


tent Pirate,” leads the assembly in “‘prayer”’ 
(right). The crew of “Odyssey” (above), who 
found the chest 
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Cautious Conrad: 
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again, although at her moorings only, 
because neglect and decay had wrought 
their ravages. She needed a new bowsprit, 
for one thing, and to go to sea costs money 
these days. But she had already died eight 
times before, and always a miracle had 
saved her. Now they said she was to train 
young boys and girls in the ways of the 
sea. She lifted her head proudly. Who 
could blame her for hoping? Perhaps she 
would yet spread her canvas again. Some 
of these gay and unpredictable Americans 
might yet make possible youth and the 
sea again — a ninth life. 
That was something to hope for! 
B. MacDonatp STEERS 


(Yachtsmen wishing to contribute to the fund 
now being raised to help defray the cost of 
restoring the “Conrad” can do so by writing 
the Marine Historical Assn., Mystic, 
Conn. — Ed.) 





BOAT SHOW CALENDAR 


Jan. 9-17, 1948— New York Motor Boat 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York 


City. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 8 — Chicago Motor Boat Show, 
Navy Pier. 

Jan. 31—Feb. 8 — New England Sportsmen’s 
. Boat Show, Mechanics Building, Boston, 


ass. 

Feb. 7-15 — St. Louis Boat Show, Mo. 

Feb. 14-21 — Miami Boat Show. 

Feb. 14-22— National Sportsmen’s Show, 
Grand Central Palace, New York City. 

Feb. 21-29— Seattle Motor Boat Shion; 


Wash. 
Feb. 27—Mar. 6 — Philadelphia Motor Boat 
& Sportsmen’s Show, Convention Hall. 
Feb. 27-Mar. 7— Boat, Sports & Travel 
Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Feb. 28-—Mar. 7 — Albany Boat Show, N. Y. 
a. 27-Apr. 4— Minneapolis Boat Show, 


inn. 
Mar. * alteeael 4— Rochester Boat Show, 


Nw. 
Apr. 17-25 — Buffalo Boat Show, N. Y. 
Apr. 30-May 9 — San Francisco Boat Show. 



























CLARENCE W. MACFARLANE 


> Commodore Clarence W. Macfarlane, 
dean of Hawaiian yachtsmen and founder 
of the Honolulu Race, died on September 
15th. Born in Honolulu in 1858, he was 
active in both the worlds of business and 
of sport. He was a past captain of the 
Healani Yacht and Boat Club and past 
commodore of the Hawaii Y.C., and 
played a major réle in many other yacht- 
ing organizations. 

The Trans-Pacific Race began in 1906 
through his challenging California yachts- 
men to a race to Hawaii against his 
schooner La Paloma. Happily he was able 
to participate in the ceremonies on the 
conclusion of this year’s Honolulu Race. 


Racing Calendar 


December 26-28 — Orange Bowl Regatta, Miami. 
1948 


January 16-18 — International Skeeter Association 
Regatta, Royal Hamilton Y.C., Ont. 

January 17-18 — Winter Lightning Class Champion- 
ships, St. Petersburg Y.C., Fla. 

January 23—Ft. Lauderdale-Cat Cay Race, Ft. 
Lauderdale & Cat Cay Y.Cs., Fla. 

February 7 — Sir Thomas Lipton Cup Race, Biscayne 

ay Y.C., Miami. 
gl 10 — Miami-Nassau Race, Miami & Nassau 
8 


February 14— Governor’s Cup Race, Nassau Y.C., 
Bahamas. ‘ 2 
February 20-21— Sunburn Dinghy Regatta, Bis- 

ayes? Bay Y.C., Miami. anal ins 
March 7-8 — Mid-winter Regatta, Miami Y.C. 
March 12-15 — Winter Snipe Championships, Clear- 
water: Y.C., Fla. 

March 14 — Power Boat Regatta, Jacksonville, Fla. 
March 20 — St. Petersburg-Havana Race, St. Peters- 
burg Y.C., Havana & Miramar Y.Cs., Havana. 

March 21 — Power Boat Regatta, Mt. Dora, Fla. 
Maem — Havana-Key West Race, Key West 
.C., Fla. 


INTERNATIONAL 


February 6-8 — Comets, Don Q Trophy, San Juan. 
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GADGETS &© GILAITCKEES 


A Small Boat Marine Railway 


> There are numerous ways of building 
a railway suitable for hauling small boats 
but this one seems about as simple as it 
could be. The design was sent to this de- 
partment by Lt. E. B. Salsig, U. S. N., 
of Virginia Beach, who also sent some 
snap shots showing the installation in op- 
eration. For use where a skiff has to be 
hauled across a beach to above high 
water or by a club where small boats have 
to be cleaned off occasionally, this, or a 
modification of it, would seem to be worth 
the trouble to construct. 


The use of the smaller sized pipe and riv- 
ets or pins seems preferable. Obviously, 
care must be taken to see that the rails 
are parallel for their entire length. The 
whole unit may be anchored, at the shore 
end, by driving stakes into the ground and 
lashing the cross arm to them. If you want 
to be a little more professional, you could 
put down a couple of concrete piers and 
secure a pair of pipe hangers to them as 
anchors. A third possibility would be to 
drive a couple of short lengths of pipe into 
the ground, each having a tee at the upper 
end into which the cross member would 
fit as in a trunnion. 






































Perspective View ~ 


™“~- = Boat & Cradle are not shown 
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Basically, it is nothing but a framework 
of galvanized iron pipe which is fitted to- 
gether to form a track for a simple car. If 
procurable, second hand pipe would be 
good enough. The dimensions will depend 
upon the width of the boat to be hauled 
and the width of the shingle over which 
you will want to haul her. If the rails 
have to be longer than a single piece of 
pipe permits, you can make a joint which 
will allow the rollers of the car to pass 
over it by inserting a piece of iron bar 
(or a smaller piece of pipe) in the inside of 
the track pieces. Secure these inserts by 
pins passed through and peened over to 
form rivets. If the track is to be demount- 
able, it would be well to put the rivet in 
one end of the insert only — thus the 
rack may be taken apart for storage or 
sransportation. The construction of the 
«nds is so clearly shown in the sketch that 
nly a word need be said to describe it. 
“he cross pipes have to be a sliding fit in 
he Ts, otherwise it would be necessary 
9 introduce a union into the assembly. 





The only things about the car that are 
at all complicated are the four trucks. 
They can be made from a piece of flat 
steel plate to which are welded (or bolted) 
a couple of short pieces of angle iron. The 
latter should extend beyond the ends of 
the plate to allow space for the rollers. 
These have to be near the upper edge of 
the angles so that the lower part will act 
as flanges to keep the car on the rails. The 
space between the inner faces of the angles 
should be about 14” greater than the out- 
side diameter of the pipe used for the rails. 
In making the rollers, it is well to remem- 
ber that they may have to be renewed 
from time to time since they are subject to 
the worst kind of rust, wear and neglect. 
So make them renewable. Probably a sim- 
ple iron casting of the proper diameter, 
with a %@” hole drilled through the center 
would be best, although a piece of cold 
rolled steel shafting would also be good. 
A 14" diameter steel bolt would make a 
suitable shaft if kept well greased. The 
shaft holes in the sides of the angle irons 
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should be the same as the holes in the 
rollers. Hard wood, such as maple or 
locust, might make satisfactory rollers 
but they would probably have to be re- 
newed oftener than iron ones. 

The dimensions of the woodwork of the 
car will depend on the size of the boats to 
be hauled, but for anything up to about 
500 pounds, 2 by 4s should be strong 
enough if the work of building the frame 
is well done. The structure should be 
through bolted, with 54,’ diameter gal- 
vanized bolts, to the four trucks. If your 
boat is not flat bottomed, you will want 
to build a cradle to fit her on top of the 
car — this is not shown since it would 
differ in every case. The eyebolt is for se- 
curing a tackle or rope for hauling the 
boat up the beach and for making the car 
fast above high water. When you have 
finished the whole project, give it a couple 
of coats of red lead, taking particular care 
to be liberal with your paint around the 
trucks and rollers. Such a railway, if 
given reasonable care, should serve you 
well for many years and make hauling up 
your small boats a simple matter. 


For Expanding Copper Tube Ends 


> A gadgeteer is usually an improviser 
and Col. John W. Wurts, of Chevy Chase, 
Md., is no exception. The Colonel was in 
the midst of changing over an alcohol 
stove from pressure to gravity feed when 
he discovered that he had to expand the 
end of some copper fuel line. How to go 
about it was the question and the answer 
is shown here. By clamping together two 
pieces of cold rolled steel in a vise and 
drilling through on the joint line with a 
drill to fit the tubing you have the begin- 


- nings of a pipe vise. The next operation is 


to countersink one end of the hole to 
allow for the tubing to expand as wanted. 
Next, separate the two pieces and dress 
off the faying surfaces with a file so that 
when clamped in a vise they will securely 
grip the tubing. The two holes which I 
have indicated in the blocks are my own 
idea and I put ’em in so that a couple of 
machine screws or bolts could be used if 
no vise happened to be handy. Thus the 
clamp could become a part of your regular 
portable tool kit. The general dimensions 
of the blocks would be about 2” by 3” 
by 5/8” thick (each). If you were plan- 
ning to keep them aboard the boat, it 
would be better to make them of brass 
so they will not rust. Ham DE FontTAINE 





™ Metal Blocks, drilled | 
and countersunk to fit tubing 
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CONSTRUCTION KIT BOATS. 


> Yachtsmen need not be told that boat 
prices, like the prices of everything else, 
have risen considerably since before the 
war. They have even forced some of us to 
stay on the beach. While in that unenvi- 
able location, we may have considered 
the idea of building a boat ourselves, and 
then dismissed the thought because of 
limited building ability. A happy solution 
to this dilemma has been presented by a 
number of builders who manufacture con- 
struction kits which can be finished by 
amateurs. By doing the really difficult, 
skilled work in their shops and leaving the 
time consuming but less intricate finishing 
to you and me, savings of better than 50 
per cent are not unusual. Labor, even un- 
skilled labor, accounts for the greater 
share of small boat costs. By supplying 
this ourselves, almost any one of us can 
build a boat from the kits now available. 
The finishing may take time but it will be 
fun and the pride of ownership upon com- 
pletion will know no bounds. 

How do I know? Because I am the 
proud builder-owner of the Hagerty Sea 
Shell. She is an 8’ plywood pram offered 
by Hagerty, Cohasset, Mass., in kit form 


for a bare $35.00. Included are a con-" 


struction framework over which to build, 


planking, transoms, chine pieces, gun- 
wales, keel, skeg, breasthooks, thwarts 
and seat blocks all cut to proper size and 
shape. Also supplied are oarlocks, screws 
and glue; in fact, everything but paint. 
The only essential tools are a drill, a 
screwdriver and a plane. No sawing is 
necessary. One merely assembles the parts 
over the framework and uses the plane to 
bevel the keel and trim off the plywood 
planking. Sounds easy and it is. It takes 
from 8 to 35 hours to build, depending on 
one’s building experience but even if you 
come closer to the latter figure, as I did, 
you should find no individual step diffi- 
cult. The Sea Shell comes also in sailing 
kit form in which, in addition to the hull, 
pre-cut parts for a mast, boom, floor grat- 
ing, tiller, centerboard trunk, aluminum 
dagger centerboard and rudder, fasten- 
ings and fittings and a sail are supplied. 
The entire kit sells for $95.00. 


> Even aluminum boats are available in 
kit form. Grosser Manufacturing, Inc., of 
212 E. State St., Westport, Conn., has 
9 84, and 1014’ double-ended combina- 
tion wood and aluminum rowing and sail- 
ing dinghies whjch are offered at low cost 
as kits and also as completed boats. The 
kit for the 8’ 6” rowing model, for ex- 
ample, sells for $75.00 and represents a 
considerable saving over the finished boat. 


> The increasingly popular Weasel now 
comes as a kit. She is a beamy, 11’ 4” 
l.o.a. centerboard cat with a large cockpit 
and a deck. We think of her as just about 


Metamorphosis of the Hagerty Sea Shell: left, 

above, her precut parts are packed at the fac- 

tory; lower left, she is being assembled; above, 
she rows and at right, she is under sail 
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The Weasel comes with either a sprit, as shown 
here, or with a marconi rig 


the largest possible boat for her length. 
She is safe and sails nicely. The com- 
pleted boat sells for $395.00, including a 
sail. As a kit, she may be had for $250.00, 
with everything except paint supplied. 
The spars are roughed out and require 
only sanding. The main frames are as- 
sembled, the transom is cut and beveled, 
the centerboard trunk is complete and a 
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slot is cut in the keel. Her plywood plank- 
ing and decking are precut but require 
trimming after they are assembled. Palmer 
Scott, who builds the Weasel kit, esti- 
- mates that the amateur in his cellar will 
require about 80 hours to finish the boat. 


>» The Brooks Boat Co., Carrollton, 
Mich., provides so many building kits that 
there is insufficient space to describe them 
all here. The manufacturer states that 
any of them can be built for approxi- 
mately one-third the cost of a complete 
boat of the same size and type. All appear 
easy to build. Included in the line are a 
9’ plywood rowing and sailing pram, a 13’ 
sail boat, the well-known Snipe, a 10’ 3” 
Class C outboard racing hydroplane, a 14’ 
utility outboard runabout, a 13’ 2” out- 
board racing runabout, 14’ and 15’ 9” 
inboard runabouts, the 13’ POD Hydro- 
plane, and a 16’ 1” fast inboard runabout. 
Brooks will send prices and an illustrated 
catalog upon request. 


> Douglass & McLeod, Inc., Box 311, 
Painesville, Ohio, are now offering both 
the International 14 and the 17’ Thistle in 
kit form. Furthermore, the kits of both 
these molded plywood boats are supplied 
in four stages of completion to suit indi- 
vidual requirements and abilities. The 
completed boats sell for $880.00 for the 
“14” and $1095.00 for the Thistle, with- 
out sails. Kit No. 1 supplies the hull com- 
plete while the rudder, tiller, centerboard 
trunk, tanks and boom are cut out but 
unfinished. Masts are finished and com- 
pletely rigged and all hardware is supplied. 
The prices are $802.56 for the ‘‘14” and 
$998.00 for the Thistle. Kit No. 2 fur- 
nishes an unsanded hull, most parts cut to 
shape but unsanded and a completed 





A typical Thistle kit consists of a hull finished 
as at the left, plus the precut parts shown below 
and a rig. At the right she is shown under sail 




















mast and sells for $616.93 for the “14” 
and $749.45 for the Thistle. Kit No. 3 
provides the molded hull, with transoms 
and centerboards not installed, all hard- 
ware, and uncut parts to complete the 
boat. It sells for $486.58 for the 14” and 
$591.95 for the Thistle. Douglass & 
McLeod will supply additional informa- 
tion on the state of completion of each kit. 
Amateur builders are given still greater 
choice by virtue of the fact that any part 
with which they feel they might have trou- 
ble will be furnished complete while other 
parts which they are confident of being 
able to finish can be had either uncut 
or roughed out. 


> The Nimphius Arrow is an 18’ round 
bottom centerboard sloop which the Nim- 
phius Boat Co., 161 West Wisconsin Ave., 
Milwaukee, Wis., sells for $1375 com- 
plete. The builders now offer the com- 
pleted mahogany hull, as shown in accom- 
panying illustration but with centerboard 
trunk installed, for $695.00. All material 
for completing the boat, including sails, 
spars and rigging, is supplied for $363.50, 
bringing the total cost of the boat to 
$1058.50. If the keel Arrow is desired, the 
price is $45.00 additional. 


> The Delta Manufacturing Co., Box 
664, Southold, N. Y., supplies frame kits 
for Snipes, Comets, Lightnings and Stars. 
It feels that the the hardest job for ama- 
teur builders is getting started. Hence it 


The hull of the Nimphius 
Arrow is in this stage of 
completion when supplied 
as a construction kit, but 
with the centerboard trunk 
already installed 
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furnishes enough to get the amateur 
builder over the rough spots and start 
him on his way with a good head of 
steam. The Comet frame kit, for example, 
includes the following: a two-piece stem, 
cut and sanded to true contour and with 
the rabbet sawn to the depth of planking; 
all 14 frames completely assembled with 
floors attached, copper riveted and burred, 
sanded and beveled to fit the planking; 
seven frames with beams attached; all 
other deck beams; deck cleat blocks; mast 
partners; mast step; all cockpit stan- 
chions; trunk with bed logs attached, cop- 
per riveted and painted in well; transom 
cheeks; transom knee; rudder cut to size; 
skeg; rudder post; trunk brace; fairlead 
blocks; instruction sheet and _ eleven 
templates to permit truing up the frames 
without shoring. The cost is only $65.00. 
Similar frame kits for the Snipe sell for 
$44.00, for the Lightning, $87.00 and for 
the Star, $94.00. Wood for each is ap- 
proximately 80 per cent airplane Sitka 
spruce and 20 per cent white oak. 

Finished Sitka spruce masts and booms 
for Snipes, Comets and Lightnings are 
available at reasonable prices. 


> A similar. frame kit for Lightnings is 
supplied by Lightning Boat Builders of 
Long Island, 33-59 210th St., Bayside, 
N. Y. Their standard kit, consisting of 
Sitka spruce stem and transom knee and 
all other frame parts including the center- 
board trunk, transom and rudder, sells for 
$109.00. Its shipping weight is 375 pounds 
— a good indication of the amount sup- 
plied. A significant feature of the kit is 
the fact that eleven templates are fur- 
nished for stations 0 to the transom, on 
which the frames are mounted. When the 
frames are held on the templates in cor- 
rect position, while putting on bottom and 
side planking, correct finished measure- 
ments are assured. Bevels on all frames 
are correct and the stem angle is set cor- 
rectly on the keel. All frames are notched 
to receive the chines and centerboard 
trunk logs are drilled where the bolts hold 
the trunk to the keel. Rudder blanks are 
chamfered and stems rabbeted. The 
manufacturer states that several pur- 
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chasers of his kits declare that their entire 
cost, exclusive of their own labor, has 
been about $395.00 for a completed 
Lightning. 





With sawn frames and plywood planking, the 
Mercury is well suited. to home building 


> On the West Coast, Mercury Boats 
Co., of Sausalito, Calif., now offers the 
popular 18’ V-bottom sloop Mercury as a 
kit for $561.50, complete even to a lead 
keel and a rig. She may also be purchased 
partially assembled or completed. With 
the hull complete and the remainder in kit 
form, she costs $678.50. With the boat 
entirely completed but unpainted and 
unrigged and fitted with all parts re- 
quired for completion except paint, the 
price is $925.00. The finished boat sells for 
$1250.00. Being V-bottomed and of ply- 
wood construction, she appears well suited 
to home construction. 


Building the 20-foot 

Clipper’s hull (right). 

The next step will be 

putting on the plywood 

planking. She is shown 

below making knots in a 
fresh breeze 



















































































The Mercury appears longer than 18 feet 


> The Clipper Yacht Co., Foot of Paru 
Street, Alameda, Calif., offers its well- 
known Clipper on a similar basis. She is 
also a V-bottom keel sloop, with sawn 
frames and plywood planking. Dimen- 
sions: 20’ l.o.a., 14’ l.w.1., 5’ 6” beam and 
3’ 2” draft. The completed Clipper sells 
for $1250, less sails. Unpainted and un- 
rigged, but with rigging included, she 
costs $895. In kit form, but with the hull 
assembled, she costs $760 and wholly in 
kit form the price is $625. Any combina- 
tion of kits to suit individual requirements 
may be purchased. Every piece that goes 
into the boat is precut and only assem- 
bling and finishing are required. The keel 
and deadwood are combined in one unit 
with bronze bolts already in place to 
facilitate fastening the keel to the hull. 





> Other companies which produce con- 
struction kit boats, information on which 
has just been received, are listed below: 
Robert B. McKean, Wilmot Road, 
Scarsdale, N. Y.: kits of the 12’ Interna- 
tional Ghost sloop and an 8’ rowing pram, 
Each kit consists of an assembled hull 
and the parts required to finish it. 
Kayak Boat Co., 701 Whittier St., 
Bronx, N. Y.: kits of rowboats, outboard 
runabouts and an 18’ inboard launch. 
Willard R. Campbell, 5589 Riviera 
Walk, Long Beach, Calif.: kits of Class E 
Outboard racing runabouts. 
Marine Mart, 1700 Niagara St., Buffalo 
7, N. Y.: package boat kits from 8’ to 18’. 
Zoerb Boat Works, Fish Creek, Wis.: 
semifinished construction kits of the 
Penquin dinghy. 





YACHTING 


MORE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


> We thought we had covered the Christ- 
mas gift problem last month, but have 
since run across two interesting items. 
The first of these, the Remington Rand 
Dual Voltage Electric Shaver, is the an- 
swer to the prayers of thousands of cruis- 
ing yachtsmen who are accustomed to 
shaving the electric way. In the past, they 
have had to switch back to shaving by 
blade, often to the accompaniment of cold 
water and very little lather. Nothing so 
burns up a devotee of the new shaving 
method but until now they have had to 
grin and bear it, since their 110 volt shav- 
ers could not be used on board unless the 
boat was equipped with 110 volt power. 





The new Remington Dual Voltage job 
ends that problem for once and for all. It 
operates on 6 as well as 110 volts AC and 
DC. What this means is that this shaver 
will operate on your boat and will also 
function perfectly at home. Correct power 
selection is accomplished by the simple 
expedient of three-way electric plugs. 
Available at Hearns Boat Showroom in 
N.Y. City and through numerous dealers. 









> The other item which caught our eye 
is the nautical jewelry illustrated here- 
with. All are sterling silver, hand finished 
and designed by Charles Arcularius, New 
Canaan, Conn. They are authentic and 
nicely made. The block and tackle tie clip 
or pin (Y 2 or Y 3) sells for $7.50, the block 
earrings (Y 4) cost $6.00 a pair and the 
block and tackle bracelet (Y 5) costs 
$18.00, including tax. All are available 
from the designer, from Winsette of 
City Island or from F. H. Trumbull, the 
Country Store, Concord, Mass. 
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iG HAD TO BE CHANGED 
OR CHECKED .DURING ENTIRE 
RACE. 

DANNY FOSTER 


DROVE AL FALLONS ‘'MISS GREAT 
LAKES*’ INTO FIRST PLACE IN 
SECOND HEAT OF MULFORD SIL- 
VER CUP REGATTA. HER BIG 
ALLISON AVIATION ENGINE 
PLAYED A SWEET TUNE ON CHAM- 
PION SPARK PLUGS. 


GUY LOMBARDO 


WON HARWOOD TROPHY AROUND 
MANHATTAN ISLAND NEW YORK 
CITY DRIVING AL-JO THE 5TH 
ESTABLISHING NEW RECORD TIME 
39:07 USING DEPENDABLE CHAM- 
PION SPARK PLUGS AS ALWAYS. 


JOE VAN BLERCK 


SET NEW WORLDS RECORD WITH 
TOPS PUP IN 135 INCH HYDRO- 
PLANE OF 66.032 MPH AT OHIO 
RIVER REGATTA THOSE DEPEND- 
ABLE CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS 
PERFORMED PERFECTLY. 


JACK 0, COOPER 








WON 2 OF 3 HEATS AND WAS 
AWARDED THE ANNUAL FAGEOL 
TROPHY FOR 7 LITRE CLASS 


- BOATS USING DEPENDABLE CHAM- 


“PION. SPARK PLUGS. 


4ACK SCHAEFER, OWNER 
BILL CANTRELL, DRIVER 


WON C PROFESSIONAL RUNABOUT 
CHAMPIONSHIPS AT BROWNWOOD 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS CHAM- 
PIONS AGAIN GAVE THEIR USUAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE. 


JACK NINI 


THANKS TO CHAMPION ‘‘CALI- 
FORNIA KID"’ 225 «CU. IN. DIV. II 
HY DROPLANE SET 2 NEW WORLD'S 
RECORDS. 90.114 MPH STRAIGHT-~- 
AWAY 71.485 COMPETITION. 


TOMMY HILL 





WON MULFORD SILVER CUP 
TROPHY FOR GOLD CUP BOATS 
DRIVING HERBERT MENDELSONS 
“NOTRE DAME" EQUIPPED WITH 
CHAMPIONS. EACH OF HER 24 
SPARK PLUGS PERFORMED PER- 
FECTLY AS USUAL. 

DAN ARENA 


WON 2 FIRSTS IN CLASS F PRO- 
FESSIONAL NOW A_ NATIONAL 
CHAMPION IN THAT CLASS THANKS 
TO CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS FOR 
THEIR DEPENDABLE PERFORM- 
ANCE. 

HARRY VOGTS 


SET NEW 135 COMPETITION REC- 
ORD 70.588 MILE PER HOUR SALTON 
SEA CHAMPIONS PERFORMED 
PERFECTLY. 

BOB SYKES 





MY AMERICAN EAGLE ESTAB- 
LISHED NEW WORLDS RECORD 
AT RED BANK TODAY NATURALLY 
1 USED DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS. 
' 


EDISON HEDGES 


WON EDENBURN TROPHY FOR 225 
CU. IN. DIVISION ON ONE BOAT 
IN 3 STRAIGHT HEATS USING 
CHAMPIONS. 

BOB BOGIE 


WON A CLASS PROFESSIONAL AT 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIPS AT 
BROWNWOOD THANKS TO CHAM- 
PION SPARK PLUGS. 


FRANK VINCENT 


ESTABLISHED NEW WORLD'S PRO- 
FESSIONAL COMPETITIVE SPEED 
RECORD IN WINNING C SERVICE 
OUTBOARD HYDROPLANE RACE AT 
SALTON SEA CHAMPION SPARK 
PLUGS AS USUAL PERFORMED 
PERFECTLY. 

BUD WIGET 





WON BOTH HEATS IN A RACE ONE 
FIRST ANDO ONE SECOND IN B 
RACE AND TWO HEATS IN BOTH 
C AND F RACES YOUR SPARK 
PLUGS DID A PERFECT JOB. 


BOB MEYER 


WON THE 1947 HIGH POINTS TOTAL 
FOR CANADIAN 225 CLASS WITH 
MY MALT & HOPS BOAT. THANKS 
TO CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS FOR 
WONDERFUL PERFORMANCE IN 
THESE RACES. 

JED HANLEY 


WON GOVERNORS TROPHY HIGH 
POINT WINNER AT NATIONAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP. WON 2 SECONDS 
IN A CLASS 2 FIRSTS IN B CLASS 
AND 2 FIRSTS IN C CLASS CHAM- 
PIONS PERFORMED PERFECTLY. 


PAUL WEARLY 


MY ‘‘DUZ'’ CLASS E RACING IN- 
BOARD RUNABOUT BOAT HAS 
BROKEN FIVE WORLD RECORDS 
AND MY RECENT ONE WAS 58.139 
MILES PER HOUR IN COMPETITION 
THANKS TO CHAMPION SPARK 
PLUGS. 

DALE BROWN 








WON DALRYMPLE TROPHY FOR 
135 CLASS WITH YANKEE DOODLE 
AT DETROIT SILVER CUP REGATTA 
ALL EIGHT PLUGS FIRED PER- 
FECTLY DESPITE DRIVING RAIN 
POUR IN LAST HEAT. 


MERLYN CULVER 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS HELPED 
MY BOAT WIN’ THE 1947 HIGH 
POINT TOTAL CANADIAN CHAM- 
PIONSHIP FOR 135 CLASS. THEY 
GAVE PERFECT PERFORMANCE IN 
ALL THESE RACES. 


GAIL C. WINTER 





WON PRESIDENTS CUP RACE IN 
WASHINGTON SUNDAY TAKING 
ALL THREE HEATS. THIS GAVE 
ME GRAND SLAM IN BOAT RAC- 
ING GOLD CUP, RED BANK SWEEP- 
STAKES AND PRESIDENTS CUP 
ALL WON WITH HELP OF DEPEND- 
ABLE CHAMPION SPARK PLUGS. 


DANNY FOSTER 





THANKS TO THE AID OF CHAM- 
PIONS COPPER HEAD TEN E 
RACING RUNABOUT A NEW WORLD 
RECORD SALTON SEA 70.245 MILES 
PER HOUR. 


L. A. PENNINGTON 





FOLLOW THE EXPERTS oeman 


Vv 





D NEW DEPENDABLE CHAMPIONS FOR EVERY MARINE ENGINE 


Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL . . . Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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MORE POWER TO YOU 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 





> A favorite topic of conversation at this year’s regattas was 
allowing or banning commercial names for race boats. 

Until the early part of 1947 there was nothing in the rules to 
prevent an owner from naming his boat just about anything he 
pleased. Generally speaking, this freedom resulted in names like 
Miss Mary, Second Fling and others equally harmless. In iso- 


lated instances over the years, boats would be christened with 


some handle which smacked a bit of the commercial or even 
amounted to an out-and-out case of display advertising afloat. 

Inspired by a recent appearance of this sort, Guy Lombardo 
presented the March, 1947, APBA Council meeting with a 
resolution condemning the use of commercial names on racing 
boats registered with the Association. Lombardo’s stand met 
with no noticeable opposition with the result that a new rule 
was added to the already voluminous APBA statutes. This new 
regulation, in effect, did two things: (1) it allowed the APBA to 
refuse registration to any boat bearing an offensive, obscene or 
commercial name, and directed local race committees to bar 
boats with such names from their regattas; (2) it banned any 
race boat bearing a commercial name or advertising in letters 
as large as the name and/or numbers of the boat. 

Early in the summer, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin, of 
Detroit, attempted to register with the APBA a Gold Cup Class 
boat which they had named Miss Pepsi Cola V. Registration 
was refused on the basis that the name violated the recently- 
adopted rule. The Dossins settled the matter by bobtailing the 
name to Miss Peps V. Bearing this title, the boat, with Dan 
Foster steering, walked off with the Gold Cup, National 
Sweepstakes and President’s Cup titles, picking up an enormous 
amount of publicity in the process. 

At the coming annual rules meetings, there is almost certain 
to be a large to-do about the name rule. A considerable number 
of persons are determined to see the edict erased from the books. 
An equally forceful crowd will fight to retain and strengthen the 
ban. 

Whatever may be the final outcome, this much is certain: 
the current version of the rule is unsatisfactory. The Dossins, 
for instance, could easily have circumvented the prohibition in 
the same general manner adopted by one of the West Coast 
outboarders. Suppose that they had decided to name the boat /. 
This attenuated cognomen, painted on the hull in five inch 
letters of some neutral hue, would have been completely within 
the letter of the rule. They could then have emblazoned Pepsi 
Cola in bright red 47%” letters all over the hull and no one could 
have stopped them with the current legislation. 

Those who would have the rules thrown open to allow once 
again the use of any sort of boat names, base their stand on the 
contention that the cost of the sport has risen beyond the means 
of the private individual and that extinction of the game is 
imminent. Permission to use names with advertising signifi- 
cance, they claim, would lure commercial money into the sport 
because (1) the operating cost of a boat named after a product 
would, in many cases, constitute an allowable tax deduction to 
the seller of the product and (2) the advertising to be gained 
from sponsoring such a boat would prove to be a wise business 
investment. 

From this corner, it would seem that the premise of the wide- 
open school is faulty. Most of the arguments of impending ex- 
tinction revolve around the Gold Cup Class. Well —in the 
40 Gold Cup contests run to date, an average of 6.8 boats have 
started each race. In 1946 there was the largest field in history 
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— 17; while 7 crossed the line on the miserably rough day of the 
1947 race. Other inboard classes are attracting larger fleets than 
they did in prewar days. So it would hardly seem that the sport 
is dying off for lack of money or any other reason. 

It does seem certain that the sport would suffer publicity- 
wise, if the field became dominated with boats bearing business 
names. Newspapers, radio and magazines take a dim view of 
giving space to any publicity stunt or advertising gimmick 
posing as news. We can hardly hope to continue the favorable 
‘‘press”’ now accorded the sport if our boats become buoyant 
billboards, 

In most discussions of the subject, everyone seems to assume 
that only the big-name industrials of the country would go in 
for this advertising. If only this sort of concern were involved, 
it is possible that the commercialization would be on a fairly 
high plane. But it is only natural that the trend would extend 
into the lower business brackets to the point where some of the 
less successful boats might be expected to carry a blurb ex- 
tolling the merits of the local window washer. 


> Generally speaking, this department does not go for publish- 
ing technical data on a race boat unless that boat has chalked 
up an outstanding record. So you may consider it strange to 
note that the following facts and figures pertain to a craft which 
has won but one important race in her career and frequently 
never even finishes. Yet, strangely enough, this boat has never 
met the outfit which could beat her in a fair race. , 

As you have probably guessed, she is Ernie Wilson’s Miss 
Canada III and we are indebted to her designer, Doug Van 
Patten, for the following. She was formerly powered with a 
12-cylinder, 700 hp. Miller which wound her three bladed wheel 
at 5200 to 5500 r.p.m. The highest boat speed was attained 
using a 16” x 28”; the best acceleration was developed with a 
16” X 26’; she occasionally ran with a compromise 16”’ x 27”. 
As indicated in this column for October, she was this year re- 
powered with a Rolls-Royce Merlin that is governed to develop 
700 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. A step-up gear produces 5200 r.p.m. at 
the propeller. The same propeller sizes are used as with the 
Miller. 

By our slide rule, a 28” pitch wheel, turned at 5200, with an 
assumed generous apparent slip of 20 per cent, gives a boat 
speed of 110 m.p.h. 


> The board of governors of the Outboard Boating Club of 
America decided at its annual meeting to go all out for devel- 
oping racing with stock outboard hulls powered by stock en- 
gines. OBC’s moguls believe that the application of a scientific 
handicap system to such outfits will make for a type of racing 
which will attract the much-desired new blood into the sport. 
The plan, it is anticipated, will be well tested: before active 
sponsorship. 

Arnon Benson, executive director of the organization, was a 
most interested spectator at the 1947 running of the Albany- 
New York Race. Remaining in the background, he appeared to 
miss none of the louse-ups which characterized the affair. 
Widely proclaimed as a contest for stock outfits and novice 
drivers, this should have provided an excellent example of 
several things not to do. 


> Dan Foster tells us that he put Miss Peps V over a measured 
mile at the New Martinsville regatta. On her first trip she 
clocked out at 104 m.p.h. Coming back, she became unmanage- 
able and the trial was called off. Peps has probably raced her 
last, at least for her current owners. 

Despite optimistic early season ballyhoo about her potential 
world record speed, she never gave the appearance of being 
capable of much more than Foster had to use to win his races. 
Her intractability at little over 100 should settle the matter. 


> Jack ‘Pop’ Cooper, whose Top’s Pup was able to claim a 
135 competition record from September 28th to October 12th, 
decided to buy one of the California jobs which dominate the 
record book. He is now the proud possessor of Blue Blazes, 
formerly the property of Tommy Caldwell and holder of the 
135 one mile record. 
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Know Your Merchant Marine 


#12 of a Series of Advertisements Designed to Assist Yachtsmen in 
Recognizing our Merchant Fleet. 


Wy | UNDERWRITERS 
PRESENTED BY CHURY \ \()\ 90 John Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


INSURANCE POLICIES ISSUED THROUGH BROKERS AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 








An 11%" x 12" reproduction of this illustration without advertising will be sent upon request. 


PASSENGER AND CARGO CARRIER 
DISTINGUISHING FEATURES: Combination passenger and cargo carrier with large, 


consolidated superstructure covering approximately one-third of the deck area above hull 


P2-sE2-R3 


line—verticals in the following sequence: one kingpost and mast on forward deck, a pair 
of short kingposts against the forward wall of the bridge, two’streamlined stacks atop the 





superstructure, mast and kingpost aft—raked stem—cruiser stern. 


CHARACTERISTICS: Length overall, 6095 %4”—beam, 75’6”—draft (loaded), 29’6”— 
deadweight tonnage, 10,548—normal sea speed, 19 knots—cruising radius, 17,000 miles— 
shaft horsepower, 18,000—propulsion, turbo-electric— passengers, 552 —crew, 338. 
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Puts the 
world at your 
fingertips... 
anywhere 

in the world 
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Zenith Conquers Humidity 
...Radio’s Greatest Enemy! 


You know how humidity “plays hob” with radio 
reception. Now Zenith’s special “tropic treatment” 
conquers humidity, GUARANTEES perfect perform- 
ance on ship or shore, regardless of humid weather 
or climate! 


With this new Zenith Trans-Oceanic Portable, 
you pull in standard broadcast coast to coast, plus 
world-wide short wave on 5 international bands... 
just press a button and tune’em in! Take a world of 
entertainment with you in this compact piece of smart 
radio luggage. 


It plays where ordinary radios fail, with Zenith’s 
exclusive Wavemagnets (U.S. Patents 2164251, 2200674). 
Works on battery pack (up to a year’s normal use) 
and on AC or DC current. Top performance makes the 
Trans-Oceanic top choice of America’s boat owners. 
Your Zenith dealer has one for you. * 
See him today! Model 8G005Y $124.40 


*Battery extra. West Coast price slightly higher. 





NEW TRANS-OCEANIC PORTABLE 


LONG rom AD IO COPR. 1947, ZENITH RADIO CORP. 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, Illinois 
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> Long distance racing men are getting too soft, according to 
Earl V. Snyder, of the Rochester (N. Y.) Y.C., a sponsor of 
the proposed 400-mile race next season which may become a 
fixture on Lake Ontario. To offset this alleged debility, Mr. 
Snyder proposes for the new race a rule that no start shall ever 
be postponed. Come calm or gale, the committee will hoist its 
signals at the advertised time and, if things are too tough on the 
Lake, the fleet can heave to or lie at their moorings until it mod- 
erates. The Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Race Com- 
mittees offers an amendment; to wit, that the committee have 
the option of firing the starting gun from the porch of the 
Rochester Y.C. if they don’t like the looks of the lake. 


> Warning to Fishermen: Don’t let enthusiasm sink you! The 
AP reports on two fishermen who hooked into a school of mack- 
erel off Santa Monica and got so excited hauling them in they 
didn’t notice that the catch piling up on deck was sinking their 
boat until she finally gurgled a couple of times and slid out from 
under ’em. That brethren, is fishing. Either that or a fish story. 


p> Every time someone announces that the last square-rigged 
commercial vessel has gone from American waters, along comes 
another. This time it’s a brigantine, which cleared from Provi- 
dence, R. I., for the Cape Verde Islands a while back. Her name 
is now Madalan; she flies the American flag; she belongs to John 
B. Pontes, a naturalized American citizen, native of the Cape 
Verdes; and she took 22 passengers and a mixed cargo out to 
St. Vincent, Brava and Fogo in the islands, with a further des- 
tination of Dakar in Africa. But, like so many old ships that 
have wound up in the Brava packet trade in the past, she is an 
ex-yacht. As Illyria, she was designed by Gielow and built in 
Italy in 1928 for Cornelius Crane, of Ipswich, Mass. During 
the recent war she served in the Coast Guard anti-submarine 
patrol. 


> Yachtsmen who have circled and circled and circled and cir- 
cled while a bridge tender was trying to make up his mind to 
drop his barriers in the face of Sunday highway traffic and open 
the draw will be glad to know that the worm sometimes turns. 
A motorist recently complained to the War Department that 
he’d had to wait 214 hours for a bridge in southern Louisiana 
to close and let him through; not only that, he said, but all that 
time the famous Louisiana mosquitoes were biting on him. Turns 
out that the bridge was kept open during that time on account 
of a yacht race, from which we deduce that (a) they treat us 
sailors right down in the Rigolets area, (b) they must be hard 
up for race courses down there if they have to sail ’em through 
bridges and (c) either the boats are awful slow or the wind is 
awful light in them parts, if it takes 214 hours to get through a 
drawbridge. 


> Our idea of a truly incontrovertible statement is the one 
recently issued by the U.S. Navy, immediately after a destroyer 
in the Adriatic had had her fantail blown to bits by a mine. 
“Navy officials in Washington,” according to the U.P. story, 
“said they were reasonably certain that the mine was one not 
recovered by sweeping operations after the war.” 
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i 3-CABIN FLAGSHIP. 


,.. and East Coast Built / 


| a 2s : No doubt about it . . . every real sailing man knows that here on the East 
§ 


Coast, boat-building ability is darn near an inherent thing. Comes from 


generations of “know-how”. Y’see, it takes a special knack to build a boat 
like her good visibility, easy maneuver- : 
ie pate. ; m os ee that'll take everything salt water can hand out... and still retain grace and 
bility. First boat I’ve ever “revved-up” to 


he ° . ‘ ‘ 
wath ont @ heavy seal beauty and luxury. Of course, it means constant and painstaking care in the 


design and material specs for each single detail. Add to this a positive 








genius for efficient assembly-line construction and you’ve got the Owens 


combination .. . durability, sea-ability and liveability! Brand new literature 





(with plenty of specs and actual photos) is available without obligation. 





See your nearest dealer, or write direct to the Owens Yacht Company, 


ars will show the extra durability 2-22 Stansbury Road, Baltimore 22, Md. Do it today! 





ied by Owens inner strength-skin, 
gether with full-thickness planking. 








HE OWENS Cruising Racing CUTTER... 
another achievement by Owens’ 
“salt water’ boat builders. 




















CYLINDER BLOCK 
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COOLER 











HEAT EXCHANGER 





HOW. IT WORKS: 


The simplicity of Gray's new system will be evident if you | 


will trace the arrows indicating direction of flow. Note that 
in the initial warm-up period, the thermostatic valve acts to 
shut off the route through the heat exchanger, at the same 
time opening the by-pass circuit. This confines all of the heat 


OIL PRESSURE 
LINES TO AND 
FROM OIL 
COOLER 


WATER INLET 
FROM HEAT 
EXCHANGER 


\ou COOLER 


_ “difficult creas. 


and distributes it evenly within the engine, bringing the water 


jackets and the lubricating oi! quickly up to uniform correct 
temperature. When temperature reaches normal, thermostat 
establishes an automatic balance between flow in the heat 
exchanger circuit and the by-pass circuit, holding temperature 
exactly at the correct degree, regardless of engine speed, load 
or sea water temperature. Centrifugal pump begins circula- 
tion unfailingly as soon as engine is started. 
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The fresh water cooling system which is described on these pages. - 
. is standard equipment on all of the new Graymarine Diesels, with 
3 : option of inboard or outboard heat exchanger. el Four-260 is 
vho have contributed shown above with inboard type mounted on engine. 
t fresh water cooling ee < 
gines. 
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‘Memo to Boat Builders: 


Sketch at left shows typical recessed instal- 

dation of “keel cooler” in a planked boat. 
in a welded steel hull, heat exchanger may 

be recessed in a length of channel iron. 

When installed outside the hull, the fitting 

presents no more problems than an ordinary 

: water scoop. Gray distributors have ¢com- 

te i ti . 

— plete information for you 
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Pride of the Fleet! 


It’s seaworthy...and smart! TOLEX marine 

upholstery... with quality backed by Texti- 

leather's 35 years of leadership in leathercloth 
manufacture! Withstands salt air and sunlight 
-««flexing and abrasion ...weather-proof... 
Stain-resistant ... durable. Can be mildew- 
proofed .. . and flame-proofed. 

You'll find TOLEX used for upholstery, dash 
board trim, and cockpit or cabin wall cover- 
ings in fine new runabouts, cruisers and sail- 
ing craft...ideal for re-upholstering! 
Write for more details.Textileather Corpo- 
ration, Toledo, Ohio. 


BS Years of Public Aeceptance Wiel 


TEXTILEATHER’ 


NOT LEATHER 


*Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 
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> Sixty-eight boats, a new high in dinghy race fleets as far 
as we can find out, turned up at Larchmont for the ‘“ Eye- 
opener”’ on the first week-end in November. George Hinman, 
from Manhasset, sailing the B Class Felix, won in the combined 
Interclub-BO Class struggle, Skip Etchells, Artie Knapp and 
Bob deCoppet being among those who gave him the toughest 
competition. Pop Anderson’s Mark 2 Mod 1 won in the Pen- 
guins and Allegra Knapp Mertz cleaned up the Moths, which 
raised their unlovely heads for the first time in Frostbite com- 
petition at Larchmont. (Late News Flash — Mrs. Mertz cap- 
sized in the following Sunday’s race.) 


> Ed Raymond, winning six out of eight races, took first-year 
possession of the new Bill Dyer Trophy in the October 18th- 
19th racing for that prize at the Rhode Island Y.C. Bob Whyte 
and Fred Thomas were second and third respectively among 
the 19 boats. Ed’s boat carries the new rig but both Whyte 
and Thomas had lug rigs, Whyte’s boat being old No. 2 of the 
class which now numbers well over 500, and in the fleet as a 
whole the old lugs again held up their side of the rig argument. 
Dave Atwater and Stu Dorman were fourth and fifth in the 
fleet. 


p> At the Noroton Y.C. the week previous, Gordon Aymar, Jr., 
won the Gade Bowl in a fine series which Fred Gade, donor of 
the trophy, missed due to a serious automobile accident. Ray- 
mond would have added this prize to his collection if he hadn’t 
withdrawn from one race after hitting a boat. 


> Dr. Herbert Virgin, Jr., of Miami, reports that the Biscayne 
Bay Y.C’s “sunburn” fleet of Class X dinghies is expected to 
number 23 sail this winter, including 13 new postwar-built 
boats of the Alden design. They sail an active schedule the year 
around (meteorological irregularities excepted) at home and at 
other clubs up and down the East Coast. The traditional 
Sunburn Regatta of prewar days will be revived this year, 
February 20th-22nd, with the Biscayne Bay Y.C. acting as 
host. Among the crack skippers of this fleet are Mrs. Pat 
Virgin, her young son “Chips,” Frazier Knight and Wirth 
Munroe. . . . The Narragansett Bay Class D fleet kept up its 
racing through the summer, with regular Tuesday evening and 
occasional week-end races. 


p> We are having our usual seasonal difficulty figuring out 
who wins what in the Chicago dinghy fleet, whose fall sailing, 
if it was anywhere near as entertaining as reading the fleet 
secretary’s reports, must have been a lot of fun. Blame said 
secretary if the leading skippers, early in November, weren’t 
as follows: Fauntleroys, Gluepot Schlagel; Unsanitary Ten, 
The Great Nye; No-Crew series, ‘‘What Shall I Do Now” 
Dowrie. The Great Nye won the Salt Water Trophy, locally 
called the poor man’s Mackinac; Uncle Russell Moon and 
Jack. Hake the Katinka Series, and Donnie ‘Old Man of the 
Sea’? Buckingham and Stevie Udell the junior series for the 
Katherine Trophy. (We don’t quite understand all this either.) 


> Up in Marblehead’s chilly clime, where Frostbiting was 
nipped in the bud by a hard winter a dozen or more years ago, 
they’re at it again, sailing 12’ Hunt designed prams. A big 
turnout weekly, we hear. 
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THE ONLY MARINE ENGINE 
BUILT AS A COMPLETE 
““POWER PACKAGE”! 











e Only Chrysler Marine Engines offer you a complete “power package,” 
engine, reverse and reduction gears all designed and built by Chrysler 
Corporation exclusively for marine use! They are not converted or assembled, 
not rebored or rebuilt, There's a Chrysler Marine Engine dealer near you 
—see him before you buy or build any boat. Let him show you the features 
that make Chrysler Marine power No. | choice in America’s pleasure boats. 
* GENUINE PARTS ‘AND SERVICE WHEREVER YOU GO—THROUGH 
A NATION-WIDE CHRYSLER MARINE DEALER ORGANIZATION ? 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION—CHRYSLER CORP. £ 
12200 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 31, Michigan 
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MARINE ENGINES 


‘“‘BUILT TO LIVE IN THE WATER’’ 











In main cabin and “‘doghouse’’, missing beams give clue to reasons 
why George and Paul Kettenburg used Waterproof Weldwood 
to gain headroom, clean interior lines and greater strength. 
uT there’s no mystery about how Paul and George 
Kettenburg, west Coast builders of PCC’s and PC’s, 
feel about Waterproof Weldwood. 


“We would like to express our satisfaction with Water- 
proof Weldwood in the boats we are building. The main 
deck is made up of one layer of 14-inch and one layer 
of 44-inch Weldwood*, with standard deck beam con- 
struction underneath. 


“The cabin top and ‘doghouse’ top are made up of three 
layers of 14-inch Weldwood, formed to shape before 
installation, thus eliminating need of any deck beams, 
giving added headroom with smooth, clean interior, 
easily maintained.” 


Kettenburg Boat Works’ experience is typical. Wherever 
smart lines, keen design and knowing construction go 
hand in hand, you find Waterproof Weldwood part of 
the plan. Pound for pound, Waterproof Weldwood is 
stronger than steel. Will not shatter, even when pierced. 
Its waterproof resin bond is rot-proof, and immune to 
fungi. It’s permanent. 


For the boat you build or the boat you buy, it pays to 
specify Waterproof Weldwood. 


WELDWOOD PLYWOOD 


a product of 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION 


New York 18, N.Y. 
Branches in principal cities 
Weldwood Plywood is made in both Interior and Exterior types, the 
former bonded with extended urea resins and other approved bond- 
ing agents; the latter with phenol formaldehyde synthetic resin. 


Weldtex* (striated plywood) Weldwood* Hardwood 
Decorative Micarta* Plywood 

Firzite* Molded boat shapes 
Flexwood* Armorply* (metal-faced 
Flexglass* plywood) 








Flexmetl Weldwood Glue* . 
Weldwood* Waterproof U.S.P. Phenolic Resorcinol Plastics and Wood 
Plywood Glue Welded for Good 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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OUR TROPHY SHELF 


> Although the primary purpose of the USPS is education, 
| membership brings rich opportunity for recreation. 








There is probably no better evidence of this than the growing 
number of permanent trophies for predicted log races and other 
nautical contests among members. Competition for these prizes 
began as long ago as 1940 and since the war a highly impressive 
array has accumulated on the trophy shelf. 

Last summer saw notable additions to the collection, provided 
on the West Coast by Past Commanders Lester C. Lowe, of the 
Los Angeles Squadron, and Clarence A. Gilmer, of the Portland 
Squadron, and on the Atlantic seaboard by Past Commanders 
Leo R. McDevitt, of the Narragansett Bay Squadron, Milton 
C. Pergey, of the Neptune Squadron (Northport, N. Y.) and 
Walter F. Dreher, of the Bayside (N. Y.) Squadron. Inland, the 
Detroit Squadron offered a trophy in memory of Lt. (jg.) Alvin C. 
Sawtelle, USNR, who died at sea by enemy action. 

Testifying to the presence of sailing yacht owners in the 
Squadrons is the fact that the Bergey and Sawtelle prizes are for 
sailing races. The Bergey prize will go to the individual member 
who wins it oftenest in a ten-year period. 

Commander Lowe’s donation, known as the Santa Cruz 
Trophy, was awarded for seamanship on the Los Angeles 
Squadron’s first annual cruise to Santa Cruz this year. The 
initial predicted log race for Commander Gilmer’s Trophy was 
held on the Columbia River. Commander McDevitt’s prize, 
named the Monaleo Trophy after his cruiser Monaleo, is for 
predicted log races held at the direction of officers of District 12. 

The Dreher Trophy is for predicted log contests among mem- 
bers of squadrons in District 3 who hold the grade of Advanced 
Pilot or higher. After ten years it will become the property of 


| the squadron which produces the most winners. Besides having 











his name engraved on the elaborate trophy, this year’s Dreher 
winner was awarded a handsome statuette for permanent per- 
sonal possession, while the second and third placers received 
plaques. 

The Peconic Bay Squadron provided this year a trophy in 
memory of the late Leonard T. Gaffka, a former commander of 
the squadron, who died by enemy action while in the armed 
forces. Competition began in 1946 for predicted log races for a 
trophy in memory of the late Leonard P. Heath, former com- 
mander of the Seattle Squadron. 

A particularly fine trophy was offered by District 5 in 1946 
for navigators’ contests. Somehow, it was found possible to hold 
piloting contests through the war for a trophy presented in 1941 
by Past Chief Commander William K. Anderson, a Detroit 
Squadron member. Oldest of our trophies is the one established 
in 1940 for inter-squadron navigational contests by the Roches- 
ter Squadron. 


L. B. N. GNAEDINGER, J.N. 





Rosenfeld 


| Chief Commander Charles F. Chapman’s ‘“‘Chalma,” flagship of the 


U. S. Power Squadrons. She is a 38’ Matthews, built in 1932 
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No other stock cruiser runs more level than the 1948 Matthews. 


Waar ARE YOU GETTING FOR YOUR MONEY? 


The “38” De Luxe Sedan — 
our only model—sleeps 6. 
Has 2 toilets, large galley, 
sunny deckhouse, roomy aft 
fishing cockpit. 


You can add the hot water 
system, shower bath and 
complete fishing equipment 
for complete luxury afloat. 


Dimensions: length 39’ 11” 
o.a., beam 11’ 8”, draft 3' 2”. 
Weight approx. 22,000 Ibs. 
Speeds to 23 miles per hour. 
By all means compare price, 
specifications and: equip- 
ment. Your ultimate choice 
will be a Matthews. 


OUR 5744 YEAR 
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MATTHEWS 


On display Jan. 9th to 17th 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 


“Wherever you 


a you getting a heavy, husky hull built to last a lifetime with 
the highest resale value of any stock cruiser? 


Are you getting careful precision workmanship with the “Know 
how” touch of 57 years of experience? 


Are you getting a power bilge pump, electric water pressure system 
and lounge rails as standard equipment? 


Are you getting Monel water and fuel tanks, easy-sliding windows 
and Monel screens, stainless steel sink top and Monel sink? 


Are you getting a level-running hull that permits perfect visibility 
ahead, built to take heavy weather in comfort without pounding? 


If you're not—better buy a Matthews. You'll then be getting America’s 
top quality cruiser at the lowest price of any 









































cruiser in its size class. 


PRICE 


WITH STANDARD EQuIP. 


$14,780° 


We'll gladly send you our free 4-color catalog. 
Write us Today! 


SINGLE SCREW 

THE MATTHEWS CO. haan atte 
PORT CLINTON 2, OHIO TWIN SCREW 
DEALERS COAST-TO-COAST Afloat at Plant 


*subject to change 








In Miami: Matthews Cruisers, Inc., 1825 Biscayne Boulevard 
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JSTOUT FELLA 27 AND 33 \ 
OR CUSTOM BUILDING 
OF ALL TYPES OF SAIL | 
AND POWER CRUISERS 


BAY BOAT WORKS © STURGEON BAY, WIS. 















A LIGHTWEIGHT 


NORTHILL ANCHOR 
; GIVES "Mhh A, 
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4 INSTANT BITE-IN 

4 DEPENDABLE HOLDING 
4 EASY WEIGHING 

4 85% LESS WEIGHT 
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Tciiceaisandl design does it! A Northill 
digs in instantly ... holds fast in any 
weather— yet breaks out easily! Five times the hold- 
ing power... 1/6 the weight... of an ordinary anchor. 
Available in six sizes, for all boats up to 80 feet. 


To get ALL 4...get a NORTHILL ANCHOR! 


=) 
ay) designed by 


Northill 





"'THE STANDARD OF RELIABILITY SINCE 1935”? 











YACHTING 


UNDER THE — 
BLUE ENSIGN 


> 3rd District: Lt. Comdr. Warner K. Thompson, Jr., has re- 
placed Comdr. K. O. A. Zittel as director in the 3rd District. 
Comdr. Zittel has been assigned as Personnel Officer for the 
District. 

Thirty-one flotillas were disestablished for failure to meet the 
requirement that a flotilla shall have at least 10 inspected motor 
boats, yachts, aircraft or amateur radio stations. A good part of 
the membership of the defunct units has gone into the remaining 
45 flotillas. 

Looking ahead: The Coast Guard Academy at New London 
has been selected for the 1948 rendezvous and maneuvers on 
July 31st — August Ist. 





> 5th District: The following letter was received by Frank 
Courtney, Captain, Division IJ, Washington, D. C.: 

“On behalf of the 1947 President’s Cup Regatta Committee, 
I am writing to express our appreciation of the splendid contri- 
bution made by the members of the Coast Guard Auxiliary 
towards the success of this year’s races. These men who so gener- 
ously gave their time and use of their boats deserve a special 
vote of thanks. I hope you will pass word of our gratitude along 
to all those who participated. 

James A, CounciLor, JR., General Chairman.” 


> 7th District: On September 17th, a severe tropical hurricane 
crossed Florida, followed four days later by another. The two 
storms, plus high winds of several days and 10 days of abnor- 
mally high tides, wreaked havoc upon the southern part of the 
district. It is gratifying to learn that in ports where there was 
little damage to boats the Auxiliary was credited with prevent- 
ing greater damage through its efforts in warning boat owners 
and in securing vessels. 

Preceding the arrival of the storm, Auxiliarists drove to two 
isolated points on the Florida Keys, midway to Key West, and 
in stormproof shelters installed CG radio transmitters and re- 
ceivers. Two other installations were made in Miami suburbs 
and one in the center of the city. To complete these installations 
in time, several members were obliged to work all night for two 
consecutive nights. The facilities of the Auxiliary Radio Net 
were activated as Coast Guard stations and these operated 
efficiently and effectively both during the storm and for several 
days thereafter. 

In every port where there was a flotilla, members partici- 
pated in emergency duty of some nature. 


> 11th District: The most successful rendezvous of the Auxiliary 
in the 11th Coast Guard District since the end of World War II 
was held at Emerald Bay, Catalina Is., October 11th and 12th. 
All boats brought full crews so that about 150 members regis- 
tered for the evening’s fun. 

On Sunday morning, Captain J. L. Steinmetz, USCG, Di- 
rector of Auxiliary in the 11th District, at a simple but im- 
pressive ceremony, presented bronze plaques and certificates of 
honorable service in World War II to the following owners for 
the use of their vessels: Claud McNutt, Paso Del Norte; Louis 
Cass, Vagabundo; C. G. Allen, Los Cerritos; William 8S. Clark, 
Norconian II, Nerconian IV and Norconian V; G. T. Frost, 
Helen E. H. Rosenthal, Kickapoo M. T. O’Donnel, Peter Pan; 
R. E. J. Oefinger, Ramona; H. Joe Isaacs, Jr., Howlou. 


> 13th District: In a driving SW wind, members of. Flotilla 21 
piloted their boats out on Lake Washington in search of the 
scattered drift which has been a menace to small boat naviga- 
tion. Waterfront property owners had been notified the night 
before to cut all unwanted logs and drift loose and shove it into 
the lake. Everyone coéperated with the Auxiliary and praised 
their initiative in this project. Floating logs and deadheads 
have been a serious threat to safety for some time. 
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G600D PRODUCTS 


STILL NOT 
100 LATE... 


GOOD SERVICE 





FOR REAL WINTER 
PROTECTION... 


WITH DEPENDABLE 
ESSO MARINE 
PRODUCTS! 








WINTER COVERING will do little good-if 
you’ve neglected lay-up service for that val- 
uable engine of yours. It’s still not too late. 


ASK YOUR ESSO MARINE DEALER about lay- 
up care. His suggestions are helpful and 
might save you a costly overhaul next sea- 
son. He can give you many tips on fighting 
engine deterioration during the idle months 
... like putting Esso Rust-Ban 603 in cylin- 
ders and crankcase... placing your battery 


FOR HAPPY CRUISING! 


MARINE PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 18 STATES INDICATED , 

















on a charging line and applying Atlas PiB 
to help prevent corrosion. 


FOR EXPERT LAY-UP SERVICE and advice... 
and for quality Esso Marine Products... 
see your Esso Marine Dealer! 


TO YACHTSMEN CRUISING SOUTH: 
For quick-starting, steady power all the way—fill 
your tanks with premium Esso White Marine Gaso- 
line ...it meets all demands of modern high com- 
pression engines...it resists gumming...does 
more for your engine than ordinary gasolines! 
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® See your 
Century Dealer 
about delivery. 

e Write us for 
literature. 








CENTURY BOAT COMPANY, BOX 311, 


Plants at Manistee, 


MANISTEE, MICHIGAN 


Michigan and Chattanooga, Tennessee 





Frank BOAT SPEED INDICATOR 


A PRECISION 


MARINE SPEEDOMETER! 





FOUR MODELS 


OU Rae pert) 22.50* F-3 
0-10 M.P.H. or KNOTS 


= 30 M.P.H. or RNOTS 


F-1 $22 eS Givin bb as see $22.50* 
0-15 M.P.H. or RNOTS 0-60 M.P.H. or KNOTS 
Calibrated in KNOTS or M.P.H. as Desired 


*Plus $1.00 for Chrome Finish Mounting Ring 











Installed easily with your boat in or out of the water. 
Shows actual speed through the water. 


See Your Dealer or Order Direct from 


D. A. COMSTOCK & COMPANY, INC. 


SOUTH NORWALK 4 CONNECTICUT 


ASK: SANTA FOR 
MARINE PAINTS 


While we believe that all twenty- 
two beautiful INTERLUX colors shown 
on our color cards will be available 





next spring, it is suggested that reg- 











ular users make their purchases now. 
A can of paint in the cellar is worth 


two in the factory. Request color cards. 


international Paint Company, Inc. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
21 West Street 


San Francisco 7, Cal. 
901 Minnesota Street 


AGENTS IN 


Montreal, Quebec 
6700 Park Avenue 


Vancouver, B. ©. 
101 Powell Street 


IMPORTANT PORT 





EVERY 


EXSR ESR ESR RR ERR RRS 
SAILORS—KNOW YOUR SPEED 
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TRIM-ETER, the marine speedometer, has 
large 5-inch, three-faced dial that can be 
read from any direction. Just plain line for 
drag. No weights, rotor, or devices on line- 
Price $5.75. 


An Ideal 
Christmas 








See your dealer or 
- write for literature 
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Oakharbor, Ohio , 
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YACHTING 
THE CRUISE OF THE “GAUCHO” 


(Continued from page 40) 


a square track called my attention. The trade winds that blew 
through the bedroom windows at the hotel carried something 
from other lands and I thought of Gaucho anchored alone in the 
muddy waters of the Plate. ‘‘Some day I will sail my boat here,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘and I will see the broken-down windmills 
again, the hairless-tailed horses and the oysters growing in the 
mangroves. .. .” 

The trip ended uneventfully. I raced to the foreign office, 
delivered the 15 pounds of history and called a cab. ‘To the 
Yacht Club and make it fast!’ I snapped. Gaucho showed the 
traces of time and soot but through her dirty face I. could per- 
ceive the beauty of her lines, the strong appearance of a real 
offshore boat calling for the sea. ‘This time I will go away,” I 
thought, but the next day I received another white envelope. 
This time it was the San Francisco Conference of the United 


| Nations. I had only a few hours to sail Gaucho up the river for 


painting and certain changes in the rigging, then up in the air 
again in dirty weather, with a new Ambassador. 

Frisco in those days was just the place for an escapist. The 
days went fast and soon we were on our way to Washington, 
where for a few months I was busy buying and shipping different 
things needed for Gaucho. News came from Buenos Aires telling 
me of the progress made in the preparation of the boat. The old 
gaff mainsail was changed to a jibheader and a bowsprit was 
installed. Tanks were added, increasing her cruising radius. 
My new itinerary was to include a tour of the African continent, 
crossing the North Atlantic to New York and back to B. A. 
The proposed trip was to take a year and a half. I started taking 
steps toward obtaining a long leave of absence when I received 
instructions to go to Ankara, Turkey. That was too much! I 
took a plane and landed at the Moron Airport in the suburbs of 
Buenos Aires, a slight navigational error that made me eligible 
for firing. Later my government generously granted me a two- 
year leave of absence. 

We prepared foodstuffs enough to last ten months: A large 
potato box, of the type used for centuries:in the schooners of the 
Plata Estuary, was placed in the cockpit. Gaucho’s “hospital’’ 
was provided with every conceivable drug and appliance, a good 


| friend of ours, a physician and a yachtsman of repute, acting 


as adviser. There were enough cotton and bandages to equip a 
field hospital; medicine to care for the strangest diseases made 
me worry every time I looked at the list (or paid the bills). 
Many of Gaucho’s visitors asked: ‘‘Aren’t you afraid of ap- 
pendicitis?’’? Somebody sent in a set of instruments to cope with 
that jolly thought. 

A dentist friend sent a complete set of tools and anesthetics. 
Bobby and I did not know much about this profession and were 
itching to practice on somebody. One of my sister’s maids 
was suffering from a toothache, so we convinced her that we 
could save her five dollars and were ready to give her a gift for 
her courage. The operation was a bit bloody but successful. 

We carry a complete set of carpenter’s and machinist’s tools. 
Replacement parts, cables, shackles and sundry materials were 
placed in what, with some exaggeration, we called the forward 
hold. ‘‘ Tenemos de todo’’ (‘‘We have of everything”’) used to 
be Bobby’s optimistic opinion. Another slight exaggeration, as 
in a boat fitted for a long cruise it is practically impossible to 
carry everything. Every day at sea teaches you something new, 
and a jack of all trades is needed on board. We have one in 

Lobo, but Lobo has the soul of a termite. In his enthusiasm for 
_ repairs he never stops drilling holes or hammering and has to be 
| kept under close scrutiny to avoid damage. 

The Detroit strikes caused a three months’ delay in the 
delivery of the engine, which necessitated a change in the 
| itinerary. We had to go north roughly to Rio de Janeiro, from 
there cross the South Atlantic to Dakar, Senegal, the Canary 
Islands, then follow the African coast of the Mediterranean Sea, 
the Suez Canal, the Red Sea, the Seychelles in the Indian Ocean 
and back following the European Coast of the Mediterranean. 
From the port of Palos de Moguer we would follow the route 
of Columbus in his first trip to San Salvador in the Bahamas; 
then New York and back to Buenos Aires. 
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THREE FAMOUS NAMES 
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ALM. Deering, NA 
Peterson Builders—Scripps 











< 30-FOOT UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
LIFE-SAVING BOAT © DEERING DESIGNED 
PETERSON BUILT © SCRIPPS POWERED 











“Our experience with Scripps engines dates 
back more than a quarter of a century and during 
all of this time we have found the Scripps a con- 
sistently good performer. Our records show that 
a large number of the thousands of boats. built 
from our designs have been satisfactorily powered 
with Scripps engines.” —A, M, Deering, N.A. 


SCRIPPS 


GASOLINE AND DIESEL 


« MARINE ERIN ES e 


Fours @ Sixes e V-Eights e V-Twelves 
Twenty-five to Six Hundred Horsepower 











Scripps Motor Company @ 5817 Lincoln Avenue @ Detroit 8, Michigan 


SPECIALISTS IN FINE MARINE: ENGINES FOR OVER 40 YEARS 
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894 CU. IN. 
DISPLACEMENT 








battery charger. 


Modern craft with up-to-date 
electrical equipment . . . ship-to- 
shore radios, fathometers, radar, 
lights and appliances, bilge pumps 
... require dependable Onan Ma- 
rine Electric Plants. Designed and 
built with all true marine features, 
Onan Plants provide safe, trouble- 
free, low-cost electric service for 
pleasure and cOmmercial craft un- 
der the toughest operating condi- 
tions. Powered by Onan 4-cycle, 
water-cooled, heavy-duty gasoline 
engines. Compact designs require 
minimum below-deck space. Elec- 
tric push-button, remote, or auto- 
matic starting. 

CONAN MARINE ELECTRIC PLANTS—A, C. 
MODELS: 350 to 3,000 Watts, 115 Volts, 50 
or 60-Cycle, 1-phase. D. C. MODEL: 3,500 | 
Watts, 115 Volts. BATTERY CHARGING 
MODELS: 6, 12, 32 and 115 Volts, 400 to 
3,500 Watts. DUAL PURPOSE A.C. -D. C.: 
134 Watts, 115 Volts A. C. and 32 Volts 


ONAN AIR-COOLED MARINE ENGINES— 
MCK: 2-cylinder opposed, 10 HP. 

ONAN UTILITY AIR-COOLED ENGINES— 
BH: 2-cylinder opposed, 5.5 HP. COM-IB: 
l-cylinder, 3.25 HP. 


Prompt Delivery 


Write for New Folder > 
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PRODUCTS 


(Above) MUK-212R, 
1000-Watt, 12-Volt 









2558 Royalston Ave., Minneapolis 5, Minn., 








YACHTING 


Finally the engine and other materials arrived. Two weeks 
passed while cruising from office to office at the Buenos Aires 
Customs. One month before the sailing date two of the pro- 
spective crew members, probably for sentimental reasons, told 
me that it was impossible for them to sail. I needed a good ama- 
teur photographer with sailing ability, and I remembered a 
fellow who had those qualities, whose main defect was a devas- 
tating appetite. We looked for two days until we located the 
place where he used to live. ‘“‘He died last December,’ the 
janitor told us.  B§ge* Re 

Bobby and I were downhearted, but my stars are usually 
good and that same evening we found Lobo. He has all the 
necessary qualifications and he was just looking for adventure. 
Lobo is a popular amateur, known for his exploits which include 
a dive from a second story into a swimming pool with two feet 
of water that resulted in two broken legs and a year in bed. 
I gave him 12 hours to make up his mind. The next day he came 
on board, his broad shoulders laden with small canvas bags 
containing his belongings. The next man to join was Alfredo 
Souto, also a popular amateur, strong and willing. Julio 
Vazquez, a lieutenant (jg.) in our Navy, completed my crew; he 
was to share with Bobby everything concerning navigation. 
The cooking and the scrubbing, the painting and sail mending, 
the many other menial chores that make a sailor’s life are shared 
by all. No paid hands in Gaucho, we were out to learn in the 
rolling, pitching school of experience. 

My expenses were high, and two weeks before the sailing date 
I touched my financial bottom. For nine long years I had 
deprived myself of luxuries to build and equip Gaucho. Every- 
thing I owned was gone except a few thoroughbreds. I sold 
them and at a good price. One filly, Urea, and a colt, Urgente, 
will race next year. I hope they are winners. They certainly 
made possible my sailing without a bunch of creditors bidding 
me goodbye and at the same time thinking: ‘What if they 
sink?” or ‘“‘Could he have appendicitis?” 

The 28th of July, 1946, at 2:00 p.m. was fixed as the sailing 
date. We had a jolly time before that day, as several yacht 
clubs gave us dinners and parties. Visitors became numerous; 
some were friends, some total unknowns. Some never had seen 
a sail boat. A pretty girl interior decorator was enthusiastic 
about the mast that goes through my cabin. ‘‘Oh! it has a 
definite plastic value,” she said, ‘“‘but what practical purpose 
does it fulfill?’”’ A lady came in one afternoon, carrying a baby 
in her arms and a little boy at her side and she was pregnant, 
too; looked over the boat without saying a word and departed 
and left me guessing. Maybe she believed in prenatal impres- 
sions and wanted to give birth to a sailor. 

A crowd was at hand at the Yacht Club Argentino to say 
farewell to us. When Gaucho moved, a fleet of boats of every 
description moved with us, blowing their horns, using their 
megaphones. In the river, at a distance, we could see many 
white sails coming from their clubs along the river shore. There 
were Snipes, Stars, 5-Metres, Grumetes, some coming from 20 
miles away. After a few miles the yacht fleet thinned. We 
changed to sailor togs, the deck was washed, the sails went up, 
and Gaucho moved nicely in the breeze. The city lights dimmed 
astern. My escapism had reached its first realities. 

(To be continued) 


WHAT ABOUT THE SCHOONER? 


(Continued from page 37) 


age, if you drop your headsails and sheet the main flat she’ll 
swing head to wind and keep her nose there when her steerage- 
way is practically nil and a boat of any other rig would be falling 
off and ranging around. 

There are, of course, schooners and schooners, particularly 
with regard to the distribution of area between the main- and 
foresails. In vessels built, for speed, such as racing yachts and 
the later and faster Gloucester fishermen, proportionately larger 
and larger mainsails became the vogue and foresails shrank ac- 
cordingly (the extreme rigs were sometimes dubbed ‘‘two- 
masted cutters”) because the big mainsails made them faster to 
windward. On the other hand, where ease of handling with 
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NEW ORLEANS. 











26’ SPORT CRUISER 
Brilliant performance in a roomy 
dry cruiser. Built for deep-sea 
pounding ... extreme beam... 
head and galley ... sleeps two 
23’ CONVERTIBLE 
WITH MARINE TOP 
A roomy runabout with cruiser 
protection for rough or rainy 
weather ... highly maneuvera- 
ble at high speeds .. . safe, tough 
19’ SPORT SPEEDSTER 
Will comfortably carry six at 40 
mph... beam 6’ 5”... extreme 
safety on fast turns... hull tough 
as a PT 
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LET’S GO 


THISTLING* 


* Def. thistling n. A new and 
fascinating experience in sailing 
characterized by exhilarating re- 
sponsiveness and speed; found 
only in certain small sailboats of 
the Thistle Class. 


WHY NOT 
BUILD YOUR OWN? 


Save nearly 50% with build- 
ing kits for the Thistle and In- 
ternational 14. 


NO LOFTING « NO FRAMING « NO PLANKING 


The difficult part of the job is already done for you when you buy an official 
Weldwood molded hull and building kit with all necessary parts for hull, spars 
and hardware. 


Complete construction blueprints give all necessary information, Pre-shaped parts 
make elaborate shop equipment not necessary. Weldwood molded hull assures 
proper hull form. 

Write for details to 


SIEFARE SAILING CRAFT, Adamston, New Jersey 


DOUGLASS & McLEOD, INC. 


Box 3il ° PAINESVILLE, OHIO 





















HINCKLEY Sou’Wester 
. wena 


Distributed exclusively in Southern 

California by Fellows & Stewart, the , 
Hinckley Sou'Wester is now avail- 

able. A racing-cruising auxiliary; 

accommodates four. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BROCHURE 


4'10" 





DIMENSIONS: 




















YACHTING 


limited crews was a prime consideration, the tendency was 
toward a big, broad foresail and a relatively small mainsail with 
mainmast well aft, as typified in the two-masted coasters and 
the working schooners still in use on the Chesapeake and in the 
West Indies, whose mainsails are in some cases little larger than 
the fore. Some strictly cruising yachts show this same tendency, 
and are the handier for it, but win no races. 

While most schooner men still prefer gaff foresails, the gaff 
mainsail with a topsail has gone out of favor, a jib-headed main 
of smaller area being more efficient, especially on the wind. For 
some purposes, however, such as ocean cruising to out-of-the- 
way places, Mr. Alden is inclined to favor the older rig. Carrying 
away a topmast brings less grief than a similar mishap to a tall 
marconi mast. A gaff sail should last longer and be less likely to 
blow out, due to the stress on the canvas being supported all 
along the gaff instead of concentrated in the narrow triangular 
head, and it’s easier to lower a topsail than to reef a mainsail in 
a squall. The modern trend is to a short main boom, often with 
a permanent backstay, and taller spars, especially the foremast. 

Such, in a general way, is the case for and against the schooner. 
There are fashions in yachts just as there are in women’s cloth- 
ing, and at times they are equally illogical. Forty years ago, boats 
built for cruising more or less aped the fin-keel, spoon-bowed 
scows developed by the contemporary racing rules. The Inter- 
national Rule boats killed off the Universal Rule classes to a 
considerable extent in matinee racing. Now the fast cruising 
type has largely supplanted both those rule types since ocean 
racing has come into fashion with the sailor whose primary in- 
terest is in competition. To a considerable extent the schooner 
has simply gone out of style, not because of any inherent defect 
but because, in the past 15 years, more ocean races have been 
won by sloops and yawls than by schooners. 

Cruising yachts are raced under various measurement rules, 
predominantly the Cruising Club rule or some close approxima- 
tion thereof, the avowed purpose of which is to equalize the 


_ chances of winning among suitable yachts of different sizes, 
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types and rigs. The rule at present contains a ‘‘rig factor’’ in- 
tended to even things among the rigs, which takes jib-headed, 
single masted yachts at “scratch”’ with their full measured area 
charged against them in the formula. Jib-headed yawls get a 
break of 2 per cent; gaff sloops and staysail ketches, 3 per cent; 
jib-headed staysail schooners, 4 per cent; gaff yawls and schoon- 
ers with jib-headed main and gaff foresails, 7 per cent; jib-headed 
ketches, 8 per cent and all-gaff schooners and ketches, 10 per cent. 
Judging by the racing results, the present schooner allowances 
are inadequate to give them an even break with other rigs. 
The schooner suffers from three handicaps as compared to 


| sloops and yawls; (1) the weight and windage of two tall spars 


aloft; (2) the free sail area which overlapping headsails and big 
parachute spinnakers give the sloops and yawls, due to the lat- 
ters’ fore triangles being a larger proportion of their total sail 
area than a schooner’s (see article “Something for Nothing,’’ 
YacutinG, Nov., 1946); (3) over-evaluation, in the rule, of the 
effective sail area between a schooner’s masts. 

Regarding the latter, in measuring sail area for rating pur- 
poses, a schooner is charged with 75 per cent of the total of an 
area bounded by the two masts, the fore boom (or main staysail 
boom) and a line between the uppermost halliard blocks on the 
forward side of the mainmast and the after side of the foremast. 
While conceding the power of a big balloon maintopmast stay- 
sail on the limited point of sailing where it pulls its best, Mr. 
Alden believes, and many experienced schooner sailors will 
agree, that considering all points of sailing under all conditions, 
35 or 40 per cent would be a fairer estimate of the efficiency 
obtained from the measured area between the masts, especially 
for the schooner with gaff foresail, which is preferred by schooner 
men over the staysail rig for any except racing purposes. 

Such a change in the rule, or any change which might have the 
same effect and suit the rule makers better, would go a long way 
toward accomplishing the purpose of rig allowances; i.e., giving 
the schooners a fair chance against the sloops and yawls. That 
would give the present schooner owners some incentive to enter 
an occasional race, and would encourage prospective owners who 
like the schooner to build according to their preference rather 
than to the dictates of fashion. 
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GOOD NEWS IN HEAVY WEATHER 


aa IN THE FALL, when the wind is heavy, 
is a good time to know your boat is soundly 
fastened with tough, corrosion resistant Ever- 


dur* Metal. The harder heeling and the choppy 
seas are a test for every bolt and screw. 
According to boat builder Henry R. Hinckley 
of Southwest Harbor, Maine, ‘““We have experi- 
mented with other types of fastenings but have 
never found anything with the strength and 
durability of Everdur.” The Sou’wester, de- 


signed and built by Mr. Hinckley, is completely 
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COPPER-SILICON ALLOYS 
THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 


General Offices: Waterbury 88, Connecticut 
Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


In Canada: ANACONDA AMERICAN Brass LTD. 
New Toronto, Ont. 




















The Sou‘wester, auxiliary sloop designed by Henry R. Hinckley and built 
by Henry R. Hinckley & Company, Southwest Harbor, Maine. L.o.a. 34’ 2”, 


l.w.l. 24’ 9”, draft 4‘ 9”, beam 9 2”, sail area 510 sq. feet. 


fastened with screws and bolts of this rugged 
metal. 

Everdur Copper-Silicon Alloys combine high 
strength and toughness with exceptional re- 
sistance to corrosion. These are the standout 
properties which have made Everdur fastenings 
so popular among the country’s leading de- 


signers and builders of quality boats. sagt 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off, 
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Make your 
reservations NOW! 


* for INSIDE 
x or OUTSIDE 


winter storage. 


Special rates for outside 
storage on small cruisers 
and runabouts 


UNITED BOAT SERVICE 
CORPORATION 


194 Carroll Street, City Island, N. Y. 64, N. Y. 
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YACHTING 
THE SALTON SEA REGATTA 


(Continued from page 52) 


place boat in world record time but, of course, got the axe. In 
the second heat start he again jumped the gun and (as more 
drivers should do when they know they are over the line) with- 
drew to the pits. Tommy Newton’s new Division II C Service 
Runabout mile trial record of nearly 50 m.p.h. was no surprise 
to anyone and it was Newton, with the same engine, that set up 
the first mile trial record for Division II C Service Hydroplanes. 
The Division I drivers in the Service Hydro Class all had tough 
luck and limped through the mile, leaving the record at 4 weak 
43.6 m.p.h. established by Howard Coffinger, of Wickenburg, 
Arizona. Bud Wiget, of Concord, the U. 8. National Profes- 
sional High Point man for 1946, raised the Service Hydro com- 
petition figure to 44.226 m.p.h. and that wound up the slaugh- 
ter of the record list. 

Rough water was no obstacle to Alex Bomback, of Lake- 
wood, Ohio, who quite apparently was no novice in the sloppy 
stuff. He left the rest of the big C Service Runabout field so 
far behind in two laps that it looked as though he was a lap be- 
hind and then, with a competition record in the bag, folded up 
in the third lap. In C Racing Runabout, Frank Nunes, of 
Newman, Cal., missed Buddy Reuter’s old 1939 record by just 
%oths of a mile, the closest shave this record has ever had. 
Tommy Ingalls, the one driver who might have wiped out the 
A Hydro record, couldn’t stay for the postponement. The A 
Hydro race was the high point of the outboard program with 
most of the hot As in existence on the course. The first five boats 
went into the first turn together; from the stand, it looked like 
just one roostertail. The race finally narrowed down to a close 
three way battle between Elwood Bobo, of San Rafael, Bill 
Wilder, of Los Angeles and Harry Combs, of Abilene, Texas 
(who incidentally herded Buddy Page’s 135 in his spare time). 
Bobo finally won on the point score. Don Hollis, National M 
Hydro Champion, won the title for this class in mediocre time, 
but for the first time in several years had a run for his money 
to beat Boots Kaye Morphy. Someone, singular or plural, must 
have lost track of the fact that sportsmanship has a part in the 
boat racing game, for one morning found half of the gas tanks 
in the ““M”’ fleet half full of sand. 

The spectacular F Racing Runabouts put on their usual 
hair raising show, racing for National Championships. This 
noisy but interesting class was omitted from the Nationals at 
Brownwood, Texas. Ken Jolley, driving Bear Cat IT, won the 
amateur title and Dave Spies, driving his Lido Kid, went home 
with the professional crown. The only actual flip of the regatta 
came in this race when the Utah team of Cam Harmon and 
Paul Larson flipped their new Tiger Cat coming down for the 
start. The C Hydro affair, usually the hottest race of the 
regatta, was tame, won hands down by Perry Peron in poor 
time and the F Hydros, few in number as usual, cranked 
around the course. That winds up the story of the actual racing 
on the Big Salton this year. 


OUTBOARD SUMMARIES — First four places 


First Heat Second Heat Final Place 
Driver Place Pts. Time Place Pts. Time Place Pts. 


M HypropiaNne 


Don Hollis 1 400 6:18.2 1 400 5:58.5 1 800 
Jack Wilder 3 225 7:03.2 2 300 6:48.6 2 525 
Boots Kaye Morphy 2 300 6:28.1 Dis. — 6:08.5 3 300 
Elgin T. Sates 7 71 = =(7:51.6 3 225 =7:02.5 4 296 
A HypropLane 
Elwood Bobo 1 400 6:55.5 3 225 = 6:48.4 1 625 
Bill Wilder 2 300 7:16.0 4 169 6:54.5 2 469 
Harry Combs Dis. —_ — 1 400 6:42.0 3 400 
George Page 3 225 7:27.1 5 127 = 7:00.8 4 352 
B Hypropiane 
W. C. Sweitzer 2 300 5:49.1 1 400 5:39.6 1 700 
Harry Combs 1 400 5:47.7 2 300 5:47.8 2 700 
Eddie Maroney 3 225 «6:17.8 3 225 «6;10.1 3 450 
Bill Schuyler 5 127 6:40.6 4 169 6:33.4 4 296 
C Service Hypro 
Bud Wiget (Div. 2) 2 300 7:23.6 1 400 6:47.0 1 700 
Tom McVay (Div. 2) 3 225 -8:20.0 2 300 7:17.44 2 525 
Tom Newton (Div. 2) 1 400 7:176 DNS — -— 3 400 
Rex S. Louthan (Div. 2) DNS —- — 3 225 =9:41.0 4 235 
Howard Coffinger (Div. 1) 1 400 8:23.0 DNS ee 1 400 
Lloyd Huse (Div. 1) 2 309 TNT DNS —_- — 2 300 
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C HypropiaNne 
Perry Peron 1 400 5:49.4 1 400 5:47.7 1 800 
Bill Schuyler 2 300 6:12.0 2 300 6:042 ;2 600 
Wes Knudsen 3 225 10:40.3 9 40 16:02.2 1 3 265 
Barney Louthan DNF — 3 225 6:10.1 4: 335 
F Hypropiane 
Dick Sherman 1 400 5:44.2 2 300 5:42.6 1 700 
Kenneth Jolley 4 169 8:37.1 1 400 5:41.1 2 569 
Frank Nunes 2 300 5:54.9 3 127 =5:55.2 3 427 
Don Criteser 3 225 = 5:55.8 4 169 5:52.2 4 394 
F Racine RunasovuT 
Ken Jolley (Div. 1) 2 300 6:50.0 1 400 6:02.8 1 700 
Harold Ashley 1 400 6:47.8 3 225 6:29.4 2 625 
Bob Mountz 3 225 8:09.8 2 300 6:27.0 3 525 
Nick Gombos 6 95 11:54.6 4 169 8:27.0 4 264 
Dave Spies (Div. 2) 1 400 20:08.7 1 400 TNT 1 800 
C Service Runasout 
Bud Wiget 3 225 =7:41.8 1 400 7:05.2 1 625 
Bert Ball 2 300 7:30.4 2 300 7:08.9 2 600 
Joe Leonardo 1 400 7:24.1 F 71 = (8:04.1 3 «471 
Harry Eyerly 4 160 7429 8 225 7:16.1 4 304 
C Racine RunasovuT 
Frank Nunes 1 400 6:05.5 1 400 6:01.8 1 800 
Fred Hauenstein 2 300 6:27 2 300 6:174 2 600 
Don Criteser 3 225 6:280 3 225 6:33 3 450 
Rockey Stone 4 169 6:33.2 5 127 6:34.5 4 260 
C Service Hydro and F Racing Runabout scored separately by divisions. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 
C Service HypRopLaNne 
Division 1: Howard Coffinger, C-239, Wickenburg, Arizona 
Division 2: Bud Wiget, C-2, Concord, Calif. 
F Racine Runasovr 
Division 1: Kenneth Jolley, C-117, Burbank, Calif. 
Division 2: Dave Spies, C-142, Newport Beach, Calif. 
INBOARD SUMMARY — First three places 
First Heat Second Heat Final Place 
Driver Boat Name Place Pts. Time Place Pts. Time Place Pts. 
CRACKERBOX INBOARD RUNABOUT 
Harry Culp Miss Ski-Tow 2 300 = 6:14.3 1 400 6:07.7 1 700 
Wally Albright Shadow 1 400 6:09.3 5 127 10:36.4 2 527 
Merlyn DeVine Twerp 4 169 6:28.0 2 300 6:24.4 3 469 


Paciric One Design Hypropiane 
Dr. L. J. Novotny Cherub II 1 400 6:02.0 1 400 5:59.5 1 800 
Marion Beaver 8-Ball 4 169 6:44.1 2 300 6:30.8 2 469 
Jack Fletcher Miss Temper 3 225. 6:254 3 225 6:47.7 3 450 
E Racine Insoarp RuNaBout 
Dale Brown Duz 1 400 5:17.7 1 400 5:09.5 1 800 
Roy Skaggs Skalawaggs 2 300 5:27.2 2 300 5:16.6 2 600 
Lorin Pennington Copperhead ° 3 225. TOA DNB si ccie cease 3 235 
K Ractne Insoarp RunaBout 
Fred Amsbry Tiny Mike 1 400 6:01.8 1 400 5:24.8 1 800 


Malcolm Neal — P-U 2 300 6:408 2 300 5:422 2 600 
225 Cu. In. InBoarp Hypropiane Drv. II 
Tommy Hill California Kid 1 400 4:11.8 1 400 6:40.3 1 800 
(Driver 1st Heat) Geo. Malucci (Driver 2nd Heat) 

Richard Hallett Im-In 2 300 4:47. 2 300 9:290 2 600 
Bobby Fritch Thunderbird 3 225 5:140 3 225 10:02.1 3 450 
135 Cu. In. Insoarp HypRopLane 
Bob Sykes Mighty Chevron 3 225 = =5:06.5 1 400 4:15.0 1 625 
R. A. Bush Scamper 2 300 5:01.6 2 300 4:18.4 2 600 
Thomas B. Caldwell Blue Blazes 1 400:--O-37,0  DNG a icccce cane 3 400 


NationaL CHAMPIONS 


P.O.D.H., Dr. Louis J. Novotny, Los Angeles, Calif., 0-24, Cherub II 
E RACING, Dale Brown, Long Beach, Calif., 3-E, Duz 
CRACKER BOX, Harry Culp, South Gate, Calif., 2-P, Miss Ski-Tow 


AN IDEAL OFFSHORE FISHERMAN 


(Continued from page 44) 


instead, it may lose a lot of them for the above reasons. 

With a fish box in place, a section of the stern cannot be 
cut away for a capped roller, as now installed in Blue Fin II. 
The roller facilitates loading large fish into the cockpit. The 
deeper the roller is cut into the stern, closer to the water line, 
the easier it is to haul the fish aboard. The cap piece prevents 
anyone from coming to grief on the exposed roller. It is removed 
only after a big fish has been gaffed or roped. 

A built-in fish box adds unnecessary weight to the boat. (In 
Blue Fin IT there already is sufficient fuel under the cockpit to 
hold down the stern. The tank is U-shaped, with its forward 
side against the bulkhead abaft the engine compartment. Its 
wings extend aft on either side of the bait well.) If trouble 


develops anywhere under the fish box, the yard mechanic can- 
not easily reach it. 
























Aladdin had to do some fancy 
rubbing to get results from his lamp; and not 
always with the happiest of consequences either. 
But, you get real, permanent magic when you 
install an ADEL ISOdraulic Remote Control Sys- 
tem on your boat. For when you move the Master 
control, you'll be amazed at the ease of operating 
your boat... the perfect control while maneuver- — 
ing in close quarters... the instant, responsive 
full control “feel” to your craft. 

ADEL ISOdraulic Remote Controls provide a 
rugged, dependable hydraulic means of operating 





engine throttles, clutches or other remotely lo- 
cated mechanisms. They are available in either 
power or manually-operated systems depending 
upon service requirements. Master controls may be 
located at one or more stations for maximum op- 
erating flexibility. ADEL ISOdraulic Remote Con- 
trols are easily installed in 

all classes of boats, newor { | 


old, at a reasonable cost. ae 



























































) 
Put real magic into your boat 
with ADEL ISOdraalic Re- 
mote Controls. Consult your 
local dealer or write for illus- 
trated brochure. Please address 


inquiries to 10787 Van Owen 
Street, Burbank, California, 








ADEL PRECISION PRODUCTS CORP. 
BURBANK, CALIF. * HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 
Manufacturers of: Aircraft Hydraulic Systems © Marine & Industrial ISOdraulic 
Controls ¢ Halfco Self-Aligning Bearings ¢ Line Support Clips and Blocks ¢ 
Industrial Hydraulic Equipment ¢ Aircraft Valves ¢ Industrial Valves 
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and it’s safe with 


ATTWOOD 


marine hardware and fittings 


You'll find that Attwood Marine Hardware and Fit- 
tings add to the fun of those hours of easy boating 
pleasure. Their trim, shipshape appearance makes 
your boat stand out in any nautical surroundings 
... And the efficiency with which Attwood fittings 
help your boat perform increases the true enjoyment 
and thrill you will find in sailing. 


The complete line of Attwood Marine Hardware 
and Fittings also add greatly to the safety of your 
sailing craft. Over fifty years of experience in design 
and actual fabricating of thousands of types of 
marine parts have qualified Attwood equipment as 
thoroughly dependable under all sailing conditions. 


Send for your 1947 copy of the New 
Attwood Marine Hardware Catalog 
No. 27. “Its got everything,” includ- 
ing 80 full pages of the latest 
Attwood parts, complete specifica- 


tions and CURRENT prices. 











Write To: 752 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 4, Mich. 















YACHTING 


Of what possible use is a large fish box to a sportsman? I’ve never 
heard a sound answer to that question. Aside from makos, most 
sharks brought alongside the boat are dispatched and turned 
back. Big game fish, from sails to marlin, are released or loaded 
into the cockpit where they are rolled in a square of canvas. 
Smaller fish of dubious food value, such as baracuda, amberjack, 
and many others, are unhooked and released. So far, our fish box 
is empty. Still to. be accounted for, however, are such favored 
species as bluefish, mackerel, king, bonito, etc., for their excel- 
lent food qualities, plus school tuna and others prized for their 
game fighting qualities. If an angler hauls aboard a sufficient 


_ number of these during a day’s fishing to fill a large fish box, 


there may be some room for argument concerning his sports- 
manship. 

All told, during a day’s chumming for tuna, the owner and his 
guests might hook some 20 fish around the 100-pound mark — 
but why put a ton of tuna in the boat? After several of them 
have been loaded into the boat, why not then free the next ones 
by clipping the leader wire close to the mouth as they are brought 
alongside, unless one of them happens to be far larger than any 
so far gaffed? Or, if the anglers hit the blues in one of their 
savage feeding moods, why keep on catching them after all 
hands aboard have landed enough to last them a week? After 
boating a dozen apiece, for instance, the whole party probably 
would find it more enjoyable to switch tactics and try for bigger 
game fish. 

Smaller food fish can be handled nicely- aboard the boat in 
other ways. If the gang starts out with the idea of fishing for 
such varieties, they can take along an ordinary galvanized can, 
the type some people call a G. I. can and others call an ash can. 
Holding 200 to 300 pounds of fish, it also makes a neat auto- 
matic unhooker. Just flip the fish into the can, lift up on the 
leader wire until the head of the fish is even with the top of the 
can, and then pull outward and down on the leader until the 
bend of the hook catches on the rim. A wiggle or two and the 
fish unhooks itself. 

The fish box in Blue Fin II consists of two bags made of heavy 
canvas. Each is 42” deep and 24” in diameter, with a galvanized 
ring centered on the reinforced, inside bottom. After use, the 
bags are turned inside out and towed, or left hanging overside 
on a line at the dock to clean out a bit before tackling them with 
the scrub brush. Larger fish are wrapped in a square of heavy 
canvas with a grommet in one corner for the towing line. 

To turn in consistently successful results for the angler on 
the game fish trail, those are the features which, in my opinion, 
should be incorporated in the lay-out of the cockpit. Looking 
ahead to a subsequent article on the offshore fishing cruiser, 
the schedule calls for details on efficient control systems, and 
required performance in maneuvering, with the reasons why it 
must be superior in a top-notch offshore fishing boat. 


(The author will be glad to answer, without charge, any general 
questions on fishing and fishing boats. Inquiries should be 
addressed to Mr. Lansdell Anderson ¢/o YACHTING.) 


ADVANCED COURSE IN SAILING 


(Continued from page 49) 


Away I went, dashing to and fro across the river, doing seven 
tacks per minute, with Sam to port and Harris to starboard, 
working the jib sheets like lightning. I remember I laughed at 
that poor old lone gentleman. Then I remember my laughing 
stopped. For that old man played an old Broads trick on me 
that I had heard about but, up to then, hadn’t believed in. He 
reached across the river until his boat was moving fast, trimmed 
the boom in flat, steered parallel to and almost touching the 
lee bank and kept there, with most of his mainsail lifting except 
for the upper leach. But this kept him moving ahead and, so 
long as he kept moving, he did not make any leeway, because 
the water compressed between the wedge of his lee bow and the 
steep bank pushed his bow up to windward. And he kept his 
helm up, just enough to keep his bow pressed against the water 
cushion forward and just enough to keep his stern clear of the 
bank aft. That is how he did it. Either that, or it was magic. 
Take your pick. 
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JOHN ALDEN 
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For full particulars 
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YACHTING 


It was, of course, a delicate operation. I tried it and failed 
completely. Every now and again the old man lost headway, 
when he had to reach across the river and back to get going 
again. The fact remains that he took about ten tacks against 
my 500 odd. And he beat me by 15 minutes. 

We berthed alongside him, and Sam and Harris went aboard 
to tell him what a wonder he was. I stayed where I was, but the 
ports of both cabins were open, and this is what I heard: 

Sam: ‘By Gosh! You did give us a beating. Well done!”’ 

Harris: “Yes, by Jove! And do you know who you’ve beaten? 
The man who was sailing our boat is an internationally known 
ocean racing man and you beat him. Let me tell you you’ve 
beaten no less a person than . . . Weston Martyr!!!” 

Old Gent: ‘Never heard of him. r 

When I returned to Town I dropped in at the Royal Ocean 
Racing Club. There were, as usual, a lot of tough sailormen 
there, and I addressed them. I said: “I’ve just come back from 
the toughest cruise I ever made in my life. I’ve been sailing on 
the Broads.” (Sensation.) “And before you sailors start giving 
tongue I want to tell you the Broads is the place to sail on if 
you want to learn what a lot you don’t know about sailing.” 
(Cries of “Shame” and ‘Chuck him out’’.) “ And now I’ll be 
grateful if any of you men will ship me for the next ocean race, 
because after my week on the Broads, I need some soft, easy 
sailing and a nice quiet rest.” 


WATCH YOUR WEIGHT ALOFT 
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YACHT Salts! 


Custom cut and hand made by skilled 
artisans. Superb shape, fit and draft by 
MAYFLOWER MASTER CRAFTSMEN. 
Made of Duplan Nylon, imported 
Egyptian and finest American Sail Cloth. 
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Order your new sails now before the rush 
starts. Be ready when the big season 
opens. Prompt delivery guaranteed. 


WRITE NOW for samples and prices 
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MAYFLOWER SAIL’ COMPANY 


1254 S. 15th STREET HOWARD 2-0914 PHILADELPHIA 46, PA 
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VOW THE DANFORTH WORKS 


The Danforth is the only anchor made 
where both flukes really hold and keep 


on holding. Note the shape of the large 


pivoted flukes...they dig in easily. 
Flukes close together so stock can 
prevent rotation. The stronger the 
pull the deeper the Danforth digs. 
Breaks out easily on vertical pull. 


Write for reprint 
“Estimating Load 
on an Anchor" 





DANFORTH ANCHORS © 7125 Allston Way »* Berkeley 4, Calif 





(Continued from page 58) 


variations in the strengths of suitable materials currently 
available. Regardless of the section selected, whether a box, 
flat oval, round or pear shaped, the wall thickness should 
be maintained as 20 per cent of over all dimension of the spar 
in that direction. Except for the round mast, this means a 
heavier wall thickness for the forward and after walls. This 
provides a thicker after wall to receive the long screws attaching 
the sail track. Greater strength in the lower panels is often 
desired as the spar is usually less well supported fore and aft 
than transversely. While some weight is saved by maintaining 
a variable wall thickness in each of the sections for the various 
panels, it is quite a bit cheaper and easier to lay out a spar with 
a constant wall thickness based on the largest section for the 
full length of the spar. Except to make the spar solid to above 
the deck or to above the gooseneck and also at the masthead, 
it is now general practice to eliminate solid sections in way of all 
rigging tangs if the latter are used, although often short tapered 
doublers are added locally on the inside walls. If the shrouds 
and stays are spliced around the mast, solid sections must be 
adopted to prevent crushing the mast shell. The almost uni- 
versal custom of using wire rope of 1 X 19 construction for 
standing rigging has made the practice of splicing around the 
spar nearly obsolete, due to the difficulty of making a good 
wire splice with this construction. Also, while the wire splice is 
only about 80 per cent of the strength of the wire, in comparison 
to 100 per cent strength for zinc sockets or swaged fittings, 
there is a further reduction in the strength of the wire splice 
over the years because of the high fatigue stresses on the 
individual wires owing to the bends in making a wire splice. If 
the wall thickness has been varied to agree with the changing 
mast section, extra tapered reinforcing pieces are added to 
increase the wall thickness in the way of all rigging attach- 
ments, especially if the latter are deeply recessed into the spar. 
Except for a few one-design classes and the sail area classes, 
notably the Thirty-Square-Metres, curved masts are seldom 
seen any more. While they might be slightly. more efficient 
aerodynamically, a curved spar is harder to make and more 
difficult to stay properly. In addition, a properly fitting sail is 
more difficult to maintain, with a curved mast, under all the 
varied conditions of humidity, wind, etc. Also, for the larger 
| classes, curved masts have been voided for any new boat 
construction by many of the measurement rules, with the 
result that the sailmakers have had little opportunity to learn 
to make sails to fit curved spars. Then too, the curve in the spar 
has probably changed over the years so that a sail cut to the 
| original drawings will no longer fit. Even if two spars were made 
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over the same molds, they would vary according to the ability 
of the particular material in each spar to resist a permanent 
set. Consequently, a curved spar is much more difficult to make 
or to replace in the event of mast failure than a straight spar. 
Hence, the latter is more satisfactory as regards building or 
replacement, and makes tuning up a rig much simpler. 

It is always desirable to keep the after side of a mast straight 
(or the upper side of a boom), which can be done easily when 
making a hollow spar as illustrated in Fig. 9, which shows the 
simplest type of mast construction known generally as a box 
mast. The side walls are made with the after edge straight and 
all the taper cut on the forward edge. Then, on gluing-up, by 
clamping the four pieces together with the after side on a straight 
surface, the mast will have the proper shape once the glue has 
set firmly. No metal fastenings are ever used in connecting the 
various members together. Instead, the members are fastened 
together with a suitable waterproof glue. Actually, a strong 
mast could be made of a large number of short lengths and 
smaller pieces because the spar never fails along a glued joint 
unless the joint was initially at fault. Where there is much 
transverse taper, or where there are heavy side walls, con- 
struction like Fig. 9 is less satisfactory. It becomes more difficult 
to hold the corner joints, so the forward and after walls are 
often rabbeted to receive the side walls as shown in Fig. 10, 
which also increases the area of glued joint and makes a stronger 
spar. Although it is not to be reeommended, masts with plywood 
side walls have often been used with this type of construction. 
In any case, all longitudinal joints should be staggered with a 
minimum of 12” to 36” between joints in any member; all 
joints should be long, glued scarphs, with a minimum length 
of 12 thicknesses. 

Similarly, the mast thicknesses shown in Figs. 11 and 12 are 
built-up versions for the same purpose as those in Fig. 10, but 
in addition they permit the corners to be better rounded off 
than is possible with a simple box spar. However, in either of 
these two arrangements, the corner posts must be first glued to 
the end walls; then the entire spar is glued up. While the type 
of section most desired is the flat oval shown in Fig. 14, it is a 
difficult spar to make as the end walls must be grooved out, 
generally from a solid piece, by long, slow, hand work requiring 
most careful workmanship. Hence, while the old familiar box 
spar as shown in Fig. 9, with the slightly rounded corners, is 
somewhat stronger for equal weight but less efficient aerody- 
namically, it is much more economical and also an easier spar 
to make, which explains its predominance on stock boats. 

Occasionally a number of other spar sections and methods are 
tried in an attempt to approach the economy of construction of 
the box spar with the efficiency and neatness of the basic outline 
of Fig. 14. The nearest approach to this ideal have been the two 
already mentioned as the modified box spar shown in Figs. 11 
and 12. Fig. 13 shows a method of reducing some of the expense 
of Figure 14 by having the end walls hollowed out by a shaper; 
it also provides a more liberal gluing surface. Figures 16 and 17 
are even more difficult to make than the flat oval of Figure 14, 
since great care is necessary to cut out the center section so 
that the walls do not become too thin on one side (as noted in 
Fig. 17). This was typical of many spars made by the inexperi- 
enced in the past. Fig. 18 is similar to Fig. 13 as an alternate 
method of construction. 

A few years ago a number of spars were built as shown in 
Fig. 15. It is an easier spar to make, but in actual practice it 
had members only about half the thickness as shown, which 
was much too light. The mortality on this type of spar was 
terrific. Actually this spar section, to be of equal strength, 
would be in approximate proportion to that shown by the dotted 
lines for a flat oval, but its weight would be equal to that of a 
solid spar! Similarly, the pear shape or triangular spar in Fig. 16 
would require a heavier mast wall with a slightly larger section 
to maintain the same section modulus as the same flat oval 
section. Hence the use of any section for a wood spar other than 
a flat oval or even the lowly box almost invariably requires a 
section of greater area and consequently a heavier spar. In- 
cidentally, the preferred material in the order of choice for wood 
spars is Sitka‘spruce, silver spruce, and Oregon pine. 

(To be continued) 















































.-- please 
bring daddy a... 


SPRAYWEIGHT CAP 


First and finest lightweight cap, blue 
serge, pure gold owner’s emblem, 
8.50 


FEATHERBED JACKET* 
Navy or tan poplin, Jen-Cel-Lite**, 
warmly quilted thruout, knit wool 
wristlets, S-M-L, 27.50; XL, $30. 

Detachable quilted hood, $5 


100% WOOL SHIRTS 


Navy or sky-blue sailing shirt, 
15.95. Heavy red Melton cloth, now, 
12.50 


BALBOA BLUE DENIMS* 


Faded blue denims in slacks and 
plain jacket, each 5.50 


WOOL SAILING PANTS 


Navy blue Melton cloth in a swell 
cold weather slack, 16.95 





TOPSIDER DECK SHOES* 
Finest non-skid deck shoe, in blue 
or white canvas, 6.50; brown leather 

moccasins, 13.50 


*These items in women’s sizes, too... for 

more details on these and many other gifts 

and gadgets, write today for temporary 
catalog sheets! 


**Patented insulation; 66% wool 34% MEN! 





spun rayon <i OR snug 
sailing, leave: 
ei this where 
ORDER BY MAIL! = SQQXS your lady 


Send check or money nti . ~s can see it! 


order including 25c for 
mailing. State size and 
color choice. Add 3% 
sales tax if delivery in 
L. A.; 2% if elsewhere 
in California. 















Sea Chest 


5550 WILSHIRE, MIRACLE MILE © LOS ANGELES 36 | 
(Thursdays—Noon ‘till Nine) ' 





















Afloat, too—your favorite programs with 
Hudson American’s 
*“BUCCANEER’”’ 
Marine Radio Reeeiver 


Yusky, compact, low in cost and low in battery drain, weathere 
ywroofed against the extreme conditions encountered aboard 
mall boats, here indeed is a versatile instrument of unexcelled 
beauty, sensitivity and tonal quality. 


Tuning from 540 to 6,000 k.c. in two bands, operating from your 
boat's regular battery, the Buccaneer can be used for entertain- 
ment and for navigation. as well. Broadcast programs—weather 
reports—time signals—ship to ship conversations—all are at 
your fingertips. 

Write for information 


> HUDSON AMERICAN CORPORATION 


A subsidiary of Reeves-Ely Laboratories, Inc. 
25 WEST 43rd STREET, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 











YOUR CHRISTMAS HERITAGE 
. . a present for the boat anp the first mate 


Tue Heritace is the Stove with the oven that 
takes up no more space than an ordinary ‘‘fry- 
ing’’ stove. Cooly insulated, easy to clean, and, 
because of the smoke stack and gimbals, it 
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COOKS HOT FOOD AT ANY TIME 





Write for a booklet . . . and while your boat is hauled check your propeller. The 
Heritage-Thompson Feathering Propeller can be installed this winter. 


THE HERITAGE COMPANY 


BOX 45, HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 








a 
FORD-BUMT b 
ENGINES => 


Available for Simple Marine Conversion 
Ox UT Stam) D.@ + ee 2 2 C7 
Write for Literature and Dimensional Data 
ADDRESS: 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Industrial and Marine 
3555 SCHAEFER ROAD 





Engine Department 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 











YACHTING 
RACING IN SWEDEN 


(Continued from page 46) 


Bore Cup. Then on Sunday, the wind increasing noticeably, I 
observed a large part of the racing for the Coppa d’Italia, a 
challenge cup for Eight-Metres competed for first in 1898 and, 
after stays of varying lengths in Holland, Germany, and Italy, 
held by Sweden since 1938. 

At the start this looked like a yacht race. The Swedish de- 
fender, Wanda, an “Eight’’ designed by Tore Holm, designer 
also of Maybe VI, and raced by him, went away on the port 
tack considerably in the lead of the Italian Pinuccia and the 
Finnish Katrina. Wanda was going fast, though not pointing as 
well as her competitor, and before the three got to the weather 
mark it was apparent that all was not well with the defender. 
Pinuccia led at this mark and at the second one, and on the 
second reach of the first round widened out her lead. Wanda 
kept ahead of Katrina, but lost further distance to Pinuccia in 
a shift of genoas. 

We did not know it at the time, but learned that evening that 
20 minutes before the start of the race it had been determined 
aboard Wanda to shift mainsails. In the few minutes remaining 
between that operation and the gun the genoa was hastily bent 
on and it went unnoticed until the Swedish boat was brought on 
the wind for the start that her bow man had made a trifling 
error. He had, in fact, hanked the genoa not to the headstay but 
to a spare jib halliard that had been secured to the stem fitting, 
which accounted for Wanda’s wide sailing on the first wind- 
ward leg. 

However, the Swedish “‘Eight’’ was all in order as she 
rounded the third mark and hardened sheets for the second 
windward leg. And now it could be seen that she was not only 
going places but pointing. Up she crept on the Italian and when, 
nearly half way to the- weather mark, Pinuccia tacked there 
was but a moment of doubt before it became apparent that she 
must pass astern of Wanda. We looked away, admiring a cruis- 
ing Ten-Metre, the Refanut, to leeward of the racing fleet, and 
when we looked toward the ‘‘ Eights” again there were only two 
discernible to the naked eye. Binoculars showed that Wanda 
had a tidy lead on Katrina and that Pinuccia’s mast was over- 
board. We ranged back to her at flank speed and, taking the dis- 
abled Pinuccia in tow, had a glimpse of Wanda leading the 
processional racing on the leeward leg. She subsequently 
copped the Coppa d’Italia with ease. 

My departure for London at an ungodly hour the next 
morning concluded my observation of the Sandhamn Regatta 
which, I am told, reaches its greatest heights in the second week. 
Just how high these heights are may be judged from the follow- 
ing excerpts from the starting program for the final two days 
of the racing. Commencing at 11:00 a.m. and continuing at 
five-minute intervals thereafter until 12:10, the following classes 
raced: Five-, Six-, Eight-, and Ten-Metres; 22-, 25-, 30-, and 
40-Square-Metres, Cabin Six-Metres, special 30-Squares, handi- 
cap boats, Dragons, Penguins, Neptunes, Folk boats, Stars, and 
others not widely known outside of Scandinavian waters. 

In Sweden, whose population is 6,000,000, there are said to 
be in the neighborhood of 60,000 sail and power yachts. Gasoline 
sells currently at about 40 cents a gallon, and during the war 
was almost unobtainable. For that reason many Swedes of the 
working classes who had been in the habit of taking their fami- 
lies for summer week-end cruises in small motor boats which 
they would not have classed as yachts, switched to sail, and 
have since stayed switched. But there are still cruising motor 
boats in great profusion and, because of the sheltered nature of 
the waterways in the inland lakes and Baltic archipelagoes, you 
will see the most amazing shapes and types. I came to the con- - 
clusion that it makes little difference whether or not a boat has 
a galley or a toilet or built-in bunks or a mast and a couple of 
yards of sail cloth. If the craft is big enough to have a cockpit 
over which an awning or canopy can be draped, she is a cruising 
boat and in her you will see fader, moder and a pair of barnen 
having the time of their lives. Then there are also the sturdy 
seagoing craft of yacht or fisherman type which have long been 
associated in American minds as Sweden’s special contribution 
to naval architecture. 
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Galley, on forward cabin level, is 
open to deckhouse and incorpo- 
rates a new service bar arrange- 
ment for snack or cocktail use. 
Toilet opposite on starboard side. 
Full headroom throughout. 


Two luxuriously-upholstered seats may be 
set in any desired location for dining or 
lounging. Placed together, they convert into 
an oversize double bed. Forward cabin has 
two built-in berths, with inner-spring mat- 
tress; pipe berth uppers are optional as 
extra equipment. 


Copr. 1948 Richardson Boat Co., Inc. 
North Tonawanda, N.Y. 





b This new 34 footer provides the proven advantages of 
Richardson's famous molded mahogany hull, with heavy 
white oak framing, in a roomy cruising boat that boasts 
several real innovations in cabin layout and living facilities 


RICHARD 


for as many as six. The big, airy 
deckhouse contains 80 sq. ft. of 
usable space; generous locker 
facilities are provided throughout. 


Stability has been combined with 
unusual performance in this rugged 
hull which measures 34’ x 10’ 5” 
x 2’ 3”. Power options up to twin 
150 HP motors offer speeds beyond 
30 MPH. Priced from $10,800 with 
Reduction Drive Motor. Write for 
descriptive bulletin No. A-12. 


RICHARDSON BOAT CO., INC. 
NORTH TONAWANDA, NEW YORK 






RICHARDSON AT THE 
NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
January 9 to 17...New York City 
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is rape RICHARDSON 34 FOOTER 


TO SPARKMAN & STEPHEN’S DESIGN 




























THs rugged 36-footer is built to give 

you up to 40 years of lasting value. 
She's able and safe in rough seas. Her 
sturdy predecessors prove her second to 
aone for year ’round offshore service at 
low cost — whether for pleasure, sport 
Gshing or commercial operation. 


® Designed by Henry A. Scheel, she 
bas that character which appeals to 
experienced skippers who plan to change 
from sai ! to power. She is highly maneu- 





verable. Her built-in efficiency, secure 
and sound construction give you real 
dependability and remarkably quiet 
operation. 


> Complete details, specifications, plans, 
estimates on custom-built adaptations 
to fit your sea-going needs will be 
promptly supplied upon request. Con- 
struction time four months. Spring de- 
livery assured on orders placed now. 
Visit us, telephone Mystic 1276, or 


Write 


STONINGTON BOAT Works 


e Stonington, Conn. 











CABLE ADDRESS 
SAILDUCK 





NILSEN & MILLS: 


Sail-Makers 


73 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK 4, N. Y 


YACHT FLAGS 


Distributors: 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE , 


WALL ROPE WORKS ’ 


ae 


TELEPHONES 
WHITEHALL 4-7280-1-2 


Stainless Steel 


Yacht Rope 











YACHTING 


Racing — except for long distance cruiser racing — has been 
as increasingly popular as cruising since the war, and the costs 
of building new boats and of buying secondhand ones have risen 
accordingly. Canvas is hard to come by and nylon, although 
experimented with, has not yet been accepted without reserva- 
tions. 

But having on this recent visit spent only a week in Sweden 
and having been pleasurably occupied in watching the racing — 
with and without snaps — I shall not attempt to write a book 
or even an article on postwar yachting in that seagoing country. 
I rest my case with the remark that it’s on the up-and-up and 
with the suggestion that, if you’re looking for ideal cruising 
country or for international racing under the happiest auspices, 
Sweden is the place to go and Sandhamn the port at which to 
see your national colors rippling gaily in the sunshine. 


THE RIGID SAIL 


(Continued from page 50) 


as any of them. Why these mechanically ingenious sailors didn’t 
try the bow-steering hull, already common practice at the time 
in America, will remain a mystery. For the non-spinning 
directionally-stable bow-steerer would make the perfect vehicle’ 
to carry the rigid rig. 

Word comes from “‘eis-segler’”’ Sass that he is planning just 
such a rigid-sail bow-steerer. He admits that planning is far 
easier than building, things beings what they are, but he is 
hopeful and it looks as if he is on the right track. Several East 
Coast American ice boaters are talking seriously of starting 
experiments with similar boats. The major problems inherent 
in the rigid sail are: first, that of varying the camber (draft) to 
suit low airspeeds when starting and higher airspeeds when 
under way; and second, that of keeping down size and weight. 

Varying camber has been solved in three ways — or perhaps 
we should say solved two ways and ignored once. In the three 
basic rigid sail designs that have appeared so far, the first is 
highly ingenious and capable of the greatest flexibility of the lot 
but calls for admittedly complicated controls and, to our knowl- 
edge, has not been built full-size. The type was written up in 
great detail some years ago by F. T. Kurt (see The Aerosail — 
A Development, Yacutine, May, 1940.). It provides a fixed rec- 
tangular spar with movable nose and tail surfaces. Complicated 
construction and control would seem to be the only drawback. 

The second is a modification of this design, with the nose and 
central spar all in one piece, only the rear portion being movable. 
Air-minded readers will note the counterpart, a wing with 
aileron or flap, or, because of the necessary symmetry of the 
rigid sail, even closer would be a streamlined stabilizer-elevator 
assembly such as is used on some planes. Hardware and controls 
for this have been so thoroughly perfeeted by the aircraft in- 
dustry that no serious problems are apparent on this score. The 
increased flexibility of sail form would seem to warrant trial. 

Like Feuervogel and Vector — the only American rigid sail, 
built in 1940, Sass’ new design shows the simple unwarped sym- 
metrical airfoil. Controls on this type are simple almost to the 
point of non-existence, since by pivoting the airfoil at or near 
its center of pressure, practically no power is required to trim 
sail. Quite a contrast to the present day Skeeter, with eight sheet 
blocks and a 200-pound man doing his best to break mast, 
forestay and backbone in an effort to sheet her down! Vector, 
mentioned above, was designed and built in 1940 by J. L. Finch, 
of East Rockaway, L. I. Like all prophets, he had to listen to 
plenty of kidding, but his craft sailed, and well. Furthermore, 
he embodied some ideas in his design which I am proud to say 
somewhat balance the score by surpassing anything as yet pro- 
posed in Europe — his “‘solid comfort” position for the skipper, 
inside the airfoil, seems like a natural, and a mighty enjoyable 
feature. His method of reefing, by simply removing the upper 
part of the airfoil, was also used in Feuervogel, but to my knowl- 
edge, his pivoting main runners, enabling the entire boat to 
sidle crabwise, is the most ingenious method of varying both 
tack and angle of attack that has yet come down the pike. 

It seems safe to predict that a new wave of experiments is 
about to break, with the design, construction and handling of 
the rigid sail as the major field of research. 
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LONG ISLAND SOUNDINGS 
By William H. Taylor 


> Two constructive suggestions that came out of the Y.R.A.’s 
annual fall meeting were one from Bob Fraser, retiring president, 
that clubs running Sound regattas see to it that their race 
committees know their business and try to run a race and not 
@ picnic; and one from Jim Longshore that clubs holding long 
distance races stagger them on a biennial basis. The latter is 
getting to be a must. There were 28 long distance races on the 
Sound last summer, far too many for the good of the clubs, 
which want to get out good fleets for their races, and for the 
racing men, who can’t possibly sail in all the races they’d like 
to. The clubs should act grown up about it and get over the 
““My dates are sacred — why don’t you cancel yours” attitude. 


> The long-awaited establishment of a Two-Ten Class on the 
western end of the Sound is under way. A meeting held in late 
October was enthusiastically attended and revealed that half 
a dozen boats were already ordered and other skippers had been 
awaiting assurance that they would find good competition. The 
meeting elected an organization committee consisting of Rich- 
ard Becker (ex-Handicap Class), Miss Aileen Shields (ex- 
Atlantic Class champion) and G. R. Corwin (ex-One-Ten 
Class). There are active racing fleets of the Hunt-designed, 
Graves-built 30’ 0.a. sloops scattered along the New England 
coast and at Detroit, Chicago and Honolulu, and scattered 
boats that promise to grow into classes in other localities. 


> More than 4000 new boats were registered in the Third 
Coast Guard District (New York and Bridgeport customs house 
areas) during the past year, according to official figures. . . . 
Lt. Comdr. Warner K. Thompson, Jr., USCG, is the new 
director of the Coast Guard Auxiliary in the Third district, 
which in the Auxiliary includes also the Philadelphia area and 
which numbers about 4500 members. . . . The Bayside Power 
Squadron is active again with nearly 300 enrolled in classes 
which range from elementary boat handling to advanced navi- 
gation grades. . . . When plans for extensive harbor improve- 
ments at Clinton, Conn., are carried out, there will be another 
good port o’ call between the Thimbles and Duck Island. 


> Elections: Y.R.A. of L.I.S.— Russell J. Nall, president; 
Geo. R. Hinman, vice president; Clinton M. Bell, treasurer; 
W. Mahlon Dickerson, secretary. 

Junior Y.R.A. of L.L.S.—D. Verner Smythe, president; 
Richard Carr, Jr., corresponding secretary; Everett B. Morris, 
recording secretary; Amyas Ames, treasurer; Ernest Stavey, 
secretary. 

East. Conn. Y.R.A. — Louis Z. Richards, chairman; Henry 
B. DuPont, vice chairman; Alfred A. Young, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer; Glen Wayne, Jr., assistant secretary. 

Off Soundings Club — Melvin D. Southworth, commodore; 
R. O. H. Hill, vice commodore; O. P. Robinson, Jr., rear com- 
modore; G. W. Blunt White, secretary; Austin S. Myers, 
treasurer. 

Stamford Y.C.— Mortimer L. Doolittle, commodore; John 
F. Power, vice commodore; J.C. Zimmerman, Jr., rear com- 
modore; Donald W. Proudman, treasurer; C. F. Underwood, 
secretary; F. W. P. Lorenzen, fleet captain. 

Miramar Y.C. — Milton H. Bernstein, commodore; Morris 
Mosson, vice commodore; Arthur Livingston, rear commodore; 
Seymour Simon, treasurer; Dr. Philip H. Newman, secretary. 

Edgewater Y.C.— George I. Staber, commodore; Niven 
Richardson, vice commodore; Egbert Rein, treasurer; Frank A. 
Bandholtz, secretary. 
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An Excellent 
Christmas 
Idea! 











© lasterpieces of Precision... 


NOW you may combine whatever selection of Stewart- 
Warner marine instruments you need with the sparkling 
beauty of sleek new instrument panels. 

NOW more than ever, the discerning yachtsman depends 
on Stewart-Warner for sturdy masterpieces of precision 


... expertly designed to grace your new boat or modern- 
ize your present craft. 


STEWART STEWART-WARNER 


WARNER CORPORATION 
—— 


1837 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Illizois 























SEABRITE 


MAGIC 





It Works While You Loaf! 
Cleans chemically without 
rubbing — brass, chrome, 
and other metal above 
and below deck and at 


+ og ahaha > 4 home, too. Banishes 
4 ee drudgery! Send for folder. 
HUDGINS & RATSEY 
295 FIFTH AVENUE : NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


METAL CLEANER 

















SEARCHLIGHTS 


Leading manufacturers 
of arc and incandescent 
searchlights for 53 
years. 


Outstanding for beauty 
and fine workmanship. 


All sizes and types of 
searchlights and flood- 
lights for any boat. 
Illustrations. show two o 
the many styles of search- 
lights. 


THE CARLISLE & 
FINCH Co. 


249 E. Clifton Avenue 
CINCINNATI 10, OHIO 

















Mascots of your Sport 
Block and Tackle Jewelry by 


Arcularius 
HANDMADE STERLING SILVER 
fe lS” er ” $7.20 
WEB AI Sick cin wats «bc aeee 7.20 
Y-4 Earrings ........... 6.00 
Y-orsracwiet .......2. 258 18.00 


(tax included) 
The perfect gift or trophy for sailors. 
Write for leaflet of winter sports jew- 
elry. At the better shops or postpaid 


direct from 
CHARLES ARCULARIUS 
Dept. Y New Canaan, Conn. 

















YACHTING 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY FLASHES 


By Leonard M. Fowle 


> The best bit of yachting news for the Massachusetts Bay 
area the past month came from New York. This was word of the 
adoption by Long Island Sound of the International 210 Class. 
The advent of the 210s on the Sound means that, for the first 
time since the demise of Class R in the early ’30s, intersectional 
racing in a top-flight class between Boston and New York is 
promised for 1948. One envisions a Bay State invasion of the 
Sound for Larchmont Week, and a return engagement at Mar- 
blehead for Race Week, to be followed by a match for the Man- 
hasset Bay Challenge Cup. 


> The Marblehead Frostbite Sailing Club was born in late 
October. This club, of which George O’ Day is acting commodore, 
James C. Gray, Jr., secretary-treasurer, and John Curtin, 
Douglas Nystedt, and Raymond Hunt members of the execu- 
tive committee, plans to sponsor off-season competition at 
Marblehead. This includes a series of frostbite dinghy races 
extending from November 2nd to mid-March and the spring 
and fall series for the regular Marblehead classes. 

In its frostbite competitions, the new club is using the 12’ 
Waterbug, a pram designed by Ray Hunt. The crews will swap 
boats for each race and, if the interest is as high as anticipated, 
it may be necessary to stagger the racing days of the skippers. 


> Harry McDonough has sold Chippewa to Narragansett Bay. 
There is also a rumor to the effect that Tom Coleman, skipper 
of the champion Sequin, will desert the Indians as he is building 
« Hustler for his own use. 


> The Marblehead Fall Series ended October 5th with only one 
postponement in the series of eight scheduled races. The win- 
ners were George O’Day’s Bacalao in the 210 Class, where more 
than 25 boats competed; Eugene T. Connolly’s Leenane in the 
U.S. One-Designs, George T. Brady’s Arista in the 30-Square- 
Metres, and Garrett Bowne’s Blue Belle in the Town Class. 

On the final day of the Series, Marblehead and Cohasset 
engaged in a team match in 210s. Francis Cummings won both 
races for the Marblehead team, which outscored the South 
Shore visitors 551% to 33. 


> Around the Bay: Many Massachusetts Bay yachts make a 
southern pilgrimage each year, but among the smallest heading 
for tropical climes this fall is Timothy Pickering’s Saga, one of 
those midget two-stickers which have been imported from their 
native Nova Scotia in recent years. She is bound for Cuban 
waters. . . . Boston’s experiment in sailing for all on the 
Charles is still proving its worth. The Community Sailing Asso- 
ciation enjoyed a record season according to Chairman Douglas 
Lawson. He reports that over 900 boys and girls from Greater 
Boston were taught to sail during the 1947 summer. . . . The 
Boston Y.C. held its October meeting at the Rowe’s Wharf 
station on October 29th. After electing a nominating committee 
and voting to raise the dues (a painful necessity for most yacht 
clubs these days), the club heard Wilfrid White on the subject 
of navigation and also heard about his recent trip to Australia 
and Pitcairn. After learning the needs of the Pitcairn Islanders, 
the Boston members took up a collection to send a gift of sup- 
plies by Captain Irving Johnson whose new Yankee was 
scheduled to leave Gloucester on a ’round-the-world cruise the 
following Sunday. . . . Whenever it was fair weather in No- 
vember, Massachusetts yachtsmen flocked to Marblehead to 
try out Ray Hunt’s radical innovation in cruising boats — the 
410. Designed as a combination racing-cruising craft, which 
will sleep three, with toilet and galley facilities, this strip-plank 
creation is a far cry from the chunky, beamy craft with high 
freeboard which one anticipates in a 28’ l.w.l. cruising sloop 
not quite 36’ over all. Her designer believes she will have more 
than a fair turn of speed under working sails and will appeal to 
yachtsmen seeking a cruising boat which can be raced locally or 
on the runs of the New York and Eastern cruises. 
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You CAN AFFORD A NEW BOAT IN 


AF irs aus cA 





STEEL-=M* IKEENS THE 
SISTER SHIPS 





STEELCRAFT’S welded steel hull and modern production methods 

trim costs! RESULT: the kind of boat you want—priced at least $2000 
under any craft of like size and features. Built of rugged, protective steel 
—like the finest luxury yachts—a STEELCRAFT IS SAFER, costs less to 
insure, costs less to operate—is easier to paint and clean. Yes—from 
start to finish you spend less, get more with a STEELCRAFT. | | 
Write ioday for handsome, fully illustrated STEELCRAFT bocklet — address Dept. D-2. 





*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





CHURCHWARD & COMPANY, INC, 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








THE 
Day Cruiser 
FULLY EQUIPPED $3350" 


with comfortable sleeping 
accommodations for 2; gal- 
ley, clothes locker. Spacious 
cockpit; head; and other fea- 
tures unusual in a 26’ boat, 


THE es Dog 
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HST SPORT FISHERMAN a7 Water Street, West Haven, Conascticel.” vain coeceeeeus 6 (gle Ane eee 


tompl te with sturdy steel pulpit and WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF STEEL BOATS 


utrig sers, roomy cockpit, sleeps two 
‘mfo tably; galley, head, clothes 
licker and other surprising features. *ALL PRICES F.O.B. OUR YARD, WEST HAVEN 


$3985* AND SUBJECT TO MARKET CHANGES 


four comfortably. Large galley with —ideal for any waters. 
icebox. Roomy dinette. Spacious cock- 
pit. Full length clothes locker; head; 
and other features. 


$3750* 
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BOAT 

20 foot 
cockpit, enclosed fo'c’s'le, powerful, 
yet economical in fuel consumption. 


$2385* 


FOR BETTER BOATING...JOIN YOUR LOCAL POWER SQUADRON OR COAST GUARD AUXILIARY UNIT. 
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Full particulars obtainable 
from Vosper Ltd., Portsmouth, 


England, or Henry T. Meneely 
& Co. Inc., 1207 Congress 
Buildings, Miami 32, Fla. 
We also invite inspection 
of one of these Diesel en- 
gined yachts in Miami in 
January 1948. 
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SALOGON-LOGKING FORWARD 


SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 





"DOUBLE STATEROOM-AFT. 
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CHESAPEAKE BAY ACTIVITIES 
By Bugeye Bill 


p> Annapolis Y.C’s fall series of three Sunday races drew an 
unusually large fleet during October. Sailors had good weather 
for the three week-ends, although the winds were mostly light.. 

Norman Owens’ cutter Sashay, from Gibson Island Y.S., was 

_the outstanding yacht in the series. She won all three races in 
Class B on corrected time. Whether she finished first (her best 
day) or fifth (her worst day), Sashay was able to save her time 
on the rest of the big fleet of Bs. 

Another Gibson Island yacht, Ed Loweree’s little Class C 
sloop Wetu, accounted for two firsts and a second to clinch her 
class prize. So did the Naval Academy’s cutter Highland Light, 
sailed by J. C. Abbot, which rang up two firsts and a second in 
Class A. Buddy Elderkin’s Eight-Metre Hebe, another Gibson 
Islander, had a little harder going to win the racing division 
prize. She took two firsts and a fourth. Bill Tyler’s venerable 
gaff-rigged Oma, of Potapskut S.A., won in the Delta Class 
with two firsts and a second. 

In the smaller classes, Charles R. Smith, Jr., sailing Uh-Oh, 
from Annapolis, won her class prize with ease. John Kramer, 
of Annapolis Y.C., won in the Chesapeake 20s, sailing Stormy. 
The Navy’s Green Hornet scored in the Star Class. She was 
sailed by a different midshipman each week. 


> The fall series of the Potomac River 8.A. in Washington 
saw 60 small boats competing at one time or another during the 
10 races held over five Sundays. For the first time in its history 
the association put its race committee on the beach, i.e., the 
sea wall of East Potomac Park, because of inability to line up an 
R.C. boat. A jury signal mast was rigged, a special buoy placed 
in the channel, and the committee worked in the shade of willow 
trees. The arrangement worked better than expected. 

A large array of trophies is to be presented winners of various 


events during the season at the association’s annual banquet 
this month. Winners in the fall series are Leigh Brite’s Muff, 
Chesapeake 20s; Norman Schaller’s Schnitzel, Lightnings; 
Harvey Lekson’s Arne, Comets; Wirt Gill’s Flirt, Penguins; 
Weston Valentine’s Eleanor, Snipes, and J. G. Hall’s Petunia, 
Handicap Class. Robert Orme’s Blue Water won the Old 
Dominion B.C. Trophy for a special race for Chesapeake 20s. 


> Ronald Blizzard’s Snowflake showed the way to some of 
Gibson Island’s most experienced Star sailors in a special four- 
race series this fall. Dave Dunigan’s Bandit was second. His 
brother Bob, who has been giving Dave fits in his much older 
Star Crash, placed third. An average of 10 boats raced each 
week. . 


> To head the Chesapeake Bay Star fleet for its 25th an- 
niversary year, sailors chose Randy Fisher. Hank Strong was 
elected fleet lieutenant, and Bob Dunigan, secretary-treasurer. 
All are members of Gibson Island Y.S. 


> Urbanna Y.C’s fast-growing Penguin fleet held a fall series 
on the Rappahannock River, with 14 boats answering the gun 
at one time or another during the six races. Isabel and Reid 
Dunn, sailing their home-built Flotsam, were winners. Marshall 
Moseley’s Sea Weed was second and Pat Gibson’s Snark third. 


> A group of boating enthusiasts in Southern Maryland has 
formed a new organization, the St. Marys River Y.C. While 
they have no clubhouse as yet, members have taken steps to 
affiliate with the Chesapeake Bay Y.R.A. The fleet is composed 
of five Hamptons, one Chesapeake 20, a Cape Cod knockabout, 
a Meteor, a cruising sloop and ketch, and several power boats. 
The officers are A. Victor Cherbonnier, commodore; J. Spence 
Howard, Jr., vice commodore; Franklin P. Holcomb, rear 
commodore and secretary; Sheridan Fahnestock, treasurer, and 
William H. Hart, Jr., chairman of the race committee. The 
club has 24 charter members. 
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THE SOUTH SHORE OF LAKE ERIE 
By John G. Robinson 


> S.B. Taylor, of the power boat fleet, is the 1948 commodore 
of the Mentor Harbor Y.C., elected at the annual meeting early 
in October. He owns the 38’ Matthews cruiser Rolyat IT. In 
addition to his activities at Mentor Harbor, he has been prom- 
inent in the Cleveland Power Squadron, having served as chair- 
man of the junior navigator course and first lieutenant. 

Jack R. Allen, owner of the Lightning Little Phyl, is the new 
vice commodore, with G. P. Kaercher, skipper of Trade Winds 
of the auxiliary fleet, rear commodore. The treasurer is R. W. 
Cornell, owner of the International 21 Class sloop Okay and 
J. Howard Morris, Jr., owner of the auxiliary sloop White 
Wings, is secretary. 

The Mentor Harbor Y.C. is planning skeet shooting, skating 
and ice boating for the winter week-ends. 


> Jim Rider, of the Erie Y.C., has bought the auxiliary cutter 
Tarantula from Frank S§. Bissell, of Larchmont. Tarantula, 
designed by Belknap & Paine, Inc., and built by the George 
Lawley & Son Corp. in 1936, is 50’ 0.a. with 11’ 8’”” beam and 
36’ l.w.l. She arrived at Erie too late to compete in 1947 events. 


> The Mohican §.C., of Mansfield, Ohio, has started a Thistle 
Class at Charles Mill Dam near Mansfield. The first three 
boats of the class were delivered October 11th to Frank Biss- 
man, Frank Janssen and Clyde Constance by Douglass & Mc- 
Leod, Inc., the builders. 


> M.C. (Bob) Mills was elected commodore of the Toledo Y.C. 
at the annual meeting October 10th. August Streicher is the 
new vice commodore; Marsh Sinclair, rear commodore; Earl 
Ensign, treasurer; Henry Bowers, financial secretary and 
Robert Rothert, recording secretary. Commodore Mills has 
appointed Seth A. Young fleet captain for 1948 and Dr. Burgess 
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De Muth, fleet surgeon. Newly elected trustees are: E. G. 
Binkelman, Arthur Burcher, Norman Drulard and William 
Schwalbert. 


> One of the most interesting inter-club races of the Lake Erie 
season took place at Mentor Harbor on October 12th between 
the International 21 Class skippers of the Mentor Harbor Y.C. 
and the crack R Class skippers of the Cleveland Y.C. Two 
races: were sailed in International 21s with six men in each 
team; Mentor Harbor being represented by Dick Newpher, 
Jim Myers, Larry Strimple, Hal Kneen, Bill Moonan and Dave 
Swetland, while the Cleveland Y.C. team consisted of Paul 
Gayman, Alex. Winton, Lee Wilson, Al Edgerton, Jim Van 
Dorn and Peter Ball. None of the Cleveland team had ever 
sailed an International 21 but all took to the sleek little craft 
as if they had sailed them for years. In the first race Cleveland 
outscored Mentor by 41 points to 37. In the second, Mentor 
won by 47 to 31, taking the series by 84 points to 72. 


> Bob Fowler, of the Cleveland Y.C., has sold the 40’ auxiliary 
schooner Goblin to Dr. Mize, of Lakewood, and has bought the 
1947 Matthews “38” Lady Jeanne from Syracuse, N. Y. 


> Three Cleveland Y.C. power cruisers are on their way south 
for the winter, the 42’ Chris-Craft Callidac, owned by L. W. 
Sanderson, of Clifton Park Lagoon; the 57’ Eleo Gemini, owned 
by Vernon Stouffer; and the 46’ Chris-Craft Aldamac, owned 
by Dave McCarroll, of Cleveland. 


> The Great Lakes Division, U.S. Engineers, has issued a 
favorable survey report on suggested improvements to Vermilion 
Harbor, Ohio. For years the residents of this popular South 
Shore village have been urging the construction of larger and 
longer piers and the deepening of the harbor. One condition 
made by the War Department is raising some $132,500 by local 
interests toward the total estimated cost of approximately 
$560,400. 











New 1947 33-foot Hubert Johnson deluxe Sea Skiff 


Powered by Packard 
Ces, ORS OF FINE YACHTS 


Hubert S. Johnson 


Bae EAD, NEW JERSEY 
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a U f A NOZZLE 


TESTERS 


ne | One Nozzle Tester 
| for all 
Standard Types 
of Diesel Nozzles 


Our correspondent, 
Jeff Davis, is here- 
after to be shown 
the deference due a 
five-star admiral 










after having been 
constituted ‘“Honor- 
ary Admiral of the 
Narragansett Bay 
Fleet.” Here he is 
in his inscribed 
“‘admiral’s chair’ 





Write for me cc 
THE BUDA CO. (335 
i oe NARRAGANSETT BAY GOSSIP 
° By Jeff Davis (Old Doc, rtd.) 


Providence Journal 
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AIR-FOAM 
RUBBER 


CUSHIONS & MATTRESSES 
TO ORDER 


| MORE THAN 
| A CENTURY 
| OF MARINE 

FURNISHINGS 


> The fall and winter Frostbiting (temperature was up close 
to 80°) got under way with a bang October 18th when 15 crews 
showed up at the Rhode Island Y.C. to race for a new trophy. 
Three of them were visiting firemen and one, Ed Raymond, got 
the first leg on it. It’s the Bill Dyer Trophy and this time it’s a 39 0 
perpetual. I think Bill made it a perpetual to prevent Raymond 
from adding it to the others he’s carried off in the past when 
they had to be won only three times to be retired. 

Way back in the prehistoric days when the Frostbiters did 
most of their home racing at Sam Wardwell’s old yard at 
Poppasquash (which is Choctaw for a part of Bristol), Slim 
Baker put up a trophy, “win it three times and it’s yours.” It 
took only three years for Raymond to tote it back to Stamford 
for Mrs. Raymond to polish. Then Dr. Bridges put up another 
and it, too, was Raymond’s after his next three trips to Bristol 
with Chant on top of his car. This one he can keep winning until 
they play ice polo in Sheol but he never can say “That one’s 
mine for keeps.”’ 





SEND PATTERNS 
OR SIZES 
FOR ESTIMATE 











“A Yachtsman’s Most Prized Possession” 


aS 
YACHT > These may be the melancholy days, the saddest of the year, 
in some places but not around Narragansett Bay. Organized 

racing is over but the good weather has tempted more owners Chris 

to keep their boats afloat than in any other fall season I can mp-h. ¢ 

remember. It wasn’t until the last week in October that the li, 19, ¢ 


tind Rien tai Qantas” fleets at the club anchorages began to thin out and the yards to 


SEE US AT All Class & Custom Designs fill up. 
THE NEW YORK 
BOAT SHOW ag ES Tea a > Not much building is under way but some yards are planning 
ay 4 cerning a miniature of to build boats of the smaller sailing classes and there’s con- 
“ _your yacht write to siderable talk about new Lightnings, 110s and 210s. 




















DISTRIBUTORS AND WHOLESALERS 


Marine Hardware and Equipment 


Brass Joiner Hardware 


Large Warehouse Stock for Immediate Delivery 











> Alder, at the Warren Boat Yard, is laying down a 36’ 0.a. 
auxiliary yawl from his own design for a New Bedford yachts- 
man; Lemos, at Riverside, has a 38’ 0.a. Sparkman and Stephens 
auxiliary yawl for a Philadelphia yachtsman well along toward 
completion, and the Greenwich Bay Shipyard is finishing up the 
first of the five 28’ 0.a. auxiliary cutters that were started last 





Chris 
winter. Bristol Craft is finishing a 33’ 0.a. cruiser for H. Allan bh, Gre 
Grimwood. i water 


> Short ends: The Power Squadron started its educational 
program with 63 signed up for the piloting course and 26 for 
advanced piloting. . . . Paul Blampied, of Warwick, has bought 
the 28’ auxiliary schooner Priority from a Boston owner and 
added her to the Rhode Island Y.C. fleet. . . . Jacob Ziskind, 
of Fall River, has bought the 85’ Consolidated cruiser Pintano 
from John A. Iskyan, of New York. . . . John B. Ryan, of 
Newport, who owns the cutter Christmas and the 210 Thanks- 
ywing, has bought a Wood Pussy. She is now the New Year. 
... J.C. O’Connell, Jr., has sold the 55’ twin screw Shark III 
to Richard Wallace Smith, of New York, and she has been taken 





meee 335° = sa nd to Palm Beach. ... The Meneely Agency has sold Bob ' 
Brindle’s 28’ 0.a. cutter Loki-Loki to Wilbur Kiff, of Attleboro. : Chri 
. . Judge Henry E. Crowe, of Pawtucket, sold his 33’ 0.a. t. Sp 2¢ 


64 FRONT STREET e NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 




















sloop Crowsnest ITI to Sandy Kidder, of the Barrington Y.C., 
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New 1948 Chris-Craft 17-foot DeLuxe Runabout with speeds to 
39 m.p.h. New Chris-Craft 18-foot DeLuxe Utility Boat (at 





Ss. ale 


Chris-Craft 16-foot Special Runabout for 1948, speeds to 
mp.h. Other new 1948 Chris-Craft Runabouts are available 
li, 19, and 20-foot lengths. Be sure . . . Buy NOW! 


Chris-Craft 19-foot Racing Runabout with speeds to 43 
ph. Great eye appeal and buy appeal. All Chris-Craft are 
water equipped. 





Chris-Craft 22-foot Sportsman—a world famous Utility 
- Sp-eds to 33 m.p.h. Other new 16 and 18-foot Utility Boats, 
ls ty 34 m.p.h. New 25-foot Sportsman, speeds to 40 m.p.h. 


dock) with speeds to 34 m.p.h. The complete new Chris-Craft 
fleet for 1948 brings you great boats, great values, great buys! 


Make a date for 48 with a NEW Chris-Craft! 


pe 


i A 


New Chris-Craft 27-foot Super DeLuxe Enclosed Cruiser. Speeds 
to 22 m.p.h. Other new cruisers in 26, 30, 33, 36, 40 and 46- 
foot lengths . . . The finest, most complete line of cruisers afloat! 


New Chris-Craft 23-foot Express Cruiser. Speeds to 32 m.p.h., 
sleeps two. Other Express Cruisers in 25, 34 and 40-foot lengths. 


Sailors! See your friendly Chris-Craft dealer today. 
Make a date for one of these new Chris-Craft NOW! 


Command a NEW 1948 


Chris» Craft 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION, ALGONAC, MICHIGAN 
WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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ANNOUNCING OUR REMOVAL 


from Gloucester City, N. J., to the well- 
equipped yard formerly occupied by the 
ANNAPOLIS SHIPYARD, INC., ANNAPOLIS, MD. 
—near the U. S. Naval Academy. 


JOHN TRUMPY & SONS, INC. 


FORMERLY MATHIS YACHT BUILDING CO. 


ANNAPOLIS, MARYLAND 


71 Ft. Diesel Powered 
Cruiser — 

Trumpy-Designed 
and Trumpy-Built. 


















WATSON-FLAGG 


Used in PT Boats, Navy Crash Boats 
and Army Rescue Boats 


NOW specified for various 
pleasure craft 


GEARS 


TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT 
AND 
MARINE PROPULSION DRIVES 


Manufactured by 


WATSON-FLAGG MACHINE Co. 
845 East 25th Street PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 








What more unique gift for any member of the family than 
this entirely self contained heating unit for any liquid... 
Just slip in the handy heat charge, snap the handle and stir 
any liquid hot. No wires, plugs, flame, fumes or bother. 
A perfect gift and a perfect companion for skiing, hunting, 
sailing or any other time when quick hot liquids are 
wanted, 
Ask for it at the better shops. $3.00 for Stirrer and six heat 
charges; additional heat refills, box of 8, $1.25. If ordering ri 
direct add 15¢ for handling and shipping. AERTRON, 
HEATRON, inc OR FP O-R A T-E D 
901. MARKET O2., WILMINGTON 7, DELAWARE 
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and bought the 53’ Warner-designed ketch Felisi from David 
and Natalie Allen, of New York. . . . Bill Corr, owner of the 
S boat Red Jacket, has bought the 36’ Chris-Craft Sea Jay from 
Ted Barr, of the East Greenwich Y.C. . . . Roger Dunham, 
who has operated the Watch Hill Boat Co. at Avondale since 


1922, has sold the plant to Watch Hill Boatyard, Inc., a new, 


corporation with A. Clifford Shinkle as president; Harry Par- 
sons Cross, secretary, and Hubbard Phelps, treasurer and gen- 
eral manager. . . . Wallace H. (Bud) Humphrey, of the East 
Greenwich Y.C., has sold his auxiliary sloop Bounty to George 
F. Reeve, of Miami, who plans to beat the housing shortage 
there by living aboard her this winter. . . . Dorothea C. 
Pearce, of Barrington, has traded in the 42’ Arundel to Capt. 
Joe O’Connell, of Fall River, for a new 40’ Elco. . . . O’Connell 
has sold the 55’ Huckins Claire-de-Lune to Talbot Tweedy, of 
Taunton. . . . The Somerset Y.C. is the latest addition to the 
Narragansett Bay roster. Its location is on the Somerset shore 
of the Taunton River across from Fall River. The club starts 
off with 74 members. Bob Zuill is commodore; Eric Brisbon, 
vice commodore; William Furze, secretary, and Wilfred Talbot, 
treasurer. . . . The Narragansett Bay Beetle Catboat Associa- 
tion has elected Tom Gately, Edgewood, president, Winnie 
Lincoln, Barrington, vice president; Dorothy Dodsworth and 
Edith Whitehead, of the Coles River Y.C., secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO BAY 
By Jesse L. Carr, M.D. 


> Unpredictable as always, San Francisco Bay treated the 
visiting Star boat team to a ripping 25-mile breeze as they 
sailed the final course of the Annual Team Races to decide the 
Fifth District Star Boat Team Champions for 1947. The three 
former world Star boat champions, George Fleitz, Gerry 
Driscoll, and Malin Burnham were in competition, together 
with eight other top-flight Star boat skippers and their crews. 
The results were as follows: West San Francisco Bay, 53 
points. Team Members: Frantic, Robert White; Can Can, 
Jake Wosser; Mercury, Dabner (sailed by Joe McCaleese). 
Los Angeles Harbor Fleet, 51 points. Team Members: Wench 
III, George Fleitz; Pirate, Walter Staff; Vendetta, Ed Dray. 
Newport Harbor Fleet, 40 points. Team Members: Scout, 
Barney Lehman; Rogue, Dick Hahn; Chaser, Bill Ficker. 
San Diego Bay Fleet, 38 points. Team Members: Dream, Gerry 
Driscoll; Ahmego, Malin Burnham. 

Considering the minimum of 400 to 500 miles the guests had 
to travel, San Francisco yachtsmen appreciate more than ever 
the courtesy, fortitude, and competitive spirit of the Star boat 
sailors. 


> The Encinal Club will extend its small boat facilities to small 
boat sailors in the region not at present members of any 
yacht club. 


> Many of the Bay yacht clubs have already held their annual 
meetings. At the San Rafael Y.C. the annual election selected 
Marsene Johnson, commodore; Harry Callender, vice commo- 
dore; and Don Presco, rear commodore. The directors will be 
Dick Lewis, John Soldavini, Walter Singleton, and Doc Johnson. 
The Marin Y.C. selected Edward F. Halloran, commodore; 
Tracy Haron, vice commodore; and Kenneth Bechtel, rear 
commodore. The directors will be Charles Langlais and F. 
Somers Peterson. 


> The U.S. Coast Guard Flotilla 11 has just returned from 
its fall cruise to Point Reyes. Eight reserve vessels, accom- 
panied by the Coast Guard patrol vessel No. 83397, made the 
trip. Leaving at 8:00 a.m. Saturday, the Flotilla proceeded 
through fine weather to the Point Reyes Life Saving Station, 
pausing long enough over the fishing banks outside the marker 
buoys to catch the provender for a choppino dinner which was 
prepared by the crew members and served in the guest house 
at the Paladini wharf at Point Reyes. Dinner, music, and 
entertainment that night were followed by an early departure 
Sunday morning for the trip home, which turned out to be a 
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splendid problem in practical navigation, due to an extremely 
thick fog. All of the vessels were back in San Francisco by 
1:00 p.m., where they joined in the Navy Day parade. This 
spectacular event proceeded in formation around the battleship 
Iowa, and then encircled a submarine covered with flowers. 
The submarine submerged in silent tribute to the Navy’s dead, 
leaving the flowers floating on the surface of the water. 


> Noteworthy is the Jack Eriksen Memorial Fund, sponsored 
by the San Rafael Y.C. in memory of this great sailor, who was 
much loved and is missed by his fellow yachtsmen. 


ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER 
By Reginald H. Pegrum 


> Ambitious plans for the expansion and improvement of the 
La Salle Y.C. are under way. Formed in 1936, it was firstlocated 
on the Little Niagara River near where La Salle built the Grif- 
fon, the first vessel on the upper Lakes. With water too shallow 
for any sizable craft and no early prospect of dredging, the club, 
under the driving leadership of Commodore Ralph E. Wallace, 
moved to the present location in August, 1946. The club prop- 
erty now consists of two acres with 200’ frontage on the Niagara 
River at the foot of Sixty-eighth Street, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Extensive remodelling of the clubhouse, now nearly complete, 
provides a new kitchen, bar, cloak rooms, dance floor, and din- 
ing room. The cost was raised entirely within the membership. 
The club roster shows 188 members, and a drive is under way 
to increase it to 300, the maximum allowed. 

The La Salle Y.C. is one of the few in the area open the en- 
tire year. Visiting yachtsmen by land or water are welcome. 
Ample dock facilities are available to craft up to 8’ draft. The 
location, within about four miles of Niagara Falls, makes it ideal 
for those who wish to visit the cataract. The outer end of the 
dock will soon be marked by two fixed 360° red lights. 


> New officers recently elected at the Youngstown Y.C. in- 
clude: commodore, Henry C. Yale; vice commodore, Wesley P. 
Montgomery; rear commodore, Walter Yates; secretary-treas- 
urer, John Richelson; fleet captain, James Sconce. George N. 
White is the sailing secretary and, with the aid of Mrs. White, 
will compute corrected time for all races. 


> Interest in small boat sailing is increasing on the Frontier. 
At a recent meeting at Y.Y.C. it was announced that a com- 
mittee composed of Ralph Bremeier, Harris Miller and Bill 
Cannon is trying to start a class of Penguins. 


> Wes. Montgomery, in Revelry II, and Chuck Spaulding, in 
Damoiselle, both of Y.Y.C., sailed from Youngstown to Toronto 
and return on the week-end of October 18th. Although this is 
late in the season here for such a cruise, the weather was nearly 
perfect. 


> On October 25th and 26th, a series of team races was held with 
the Buffalo Y.C., Niagara 8.C., and Buffalo C.C. competing. 
Three crews from each club constituted a team, and BO dinghies 
owned by members of B.Y.C. were selected by lot and then 
rotated. Lewis E. Howard, Jr., Don Beverage, and Art Whiting 
represented B.Y.C.; Earl Johnson, Bob Siemer, and Herm Holler 
N.S.C.; Karl Smither, Adam Eby, and Bob Graf B.C.C. The 
individual race scores were close, but B.Y.C. won all its races 
and the series. The outstanding individual performer was Lew 
Howard, who won each race in which he competed. 


> Walter Minnick has taken delivery from Rumsey Ott, of 
1700 Niagara Street, Buffalo, of the Winslow-designed “ Four- 
sum” Starlight. With John Gill as crew, he has already departed 


via the Barge Canal for a cruise to the West Indies and the 
Caribbean. 


> Dr. Burton A. Hoffman, of B.Y.C. and B.C.C., has bought 
Atom, a Swedish-built 16-Square-Metre, from H. Morton Jones. 
Renamed Hornpipe III, she has been shipped to Nassau in 
the Bahamas for winter sailing. 
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A SAYBROOK LIGHTNING 


Makes an Ideal Christmas Gift 
For the Entire Family 


SEND FOR FULL INFORMATION 


SAYBROOK YACHT YARD, INC. 


SAYBROOK, CONNECTICUT 











@ Clears foul air = ton 


@ Expells cooking odors and 
excess heat from galley 
& wae E Se ort 


istant, Lees ns fog nr 
See Your Dealer or Write 
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any acl Available In 3 & 4-Inch sizes, 
115 & 230 cu. ft. min. cap. 
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RITCHIE UNDERLIT COMPASS | 














E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 
Established 1850 


INC. 














* 112 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 
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“WIND CALL” 


Built of aluminum alloy. Nylon Sails. Designed to de- 
velop possibility of low-cost cruising boat. Has proven 
fast and able. 

Owner: G. GILBERT WYLAND 

Designers: SPARKMAN & STEPHENS 

Builder: JAKOBSON SHIPYARD 





N. Y. Yacht Club Cruise run — Port Jefferson to 
Glen Cove « Commodore Pierce Trophy — Riverside- 
Strafford Shoals+ Class B—Huntington Yacht 
Club Day Race: N. Y. Athletic Club Block 
Island Race 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
80 WARREN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 

















YOU HAVE A 


Date WITH Cuisflong 





The sensationally popular CRUIS-ALONG 
with new improvements will be shown 
together with her new Big Sister—The 
DeLuxe 23. 





See the NEW Cruis- Alongs 
at 


NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
Grand Central Palace, New York City 


JAN. 9th—17th BLOCK A-4 




















SOLOMONS, MARYLAND 





M. M. DAVIS and SON, Inc. 
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LIGHTNING HIGHLIGHTS 
By LeRoy Amy 


> Ralph Robertson, Vogt, Bredviksvagen 1 B.9, Munksnas, 
Helsingfors, Finland, has nearly finished translating the booklet 
Building the Lightning and expects to start building No. 3226. 
Mr. Robertson would like some of our “specialists” over here 
to correspond with him. How about lending him a hand? 


> A Lightning regatta was held last season in Switzerland on 
Lake Neuchatel. Competitors from Yverdon, Grandson, St. 
Aubin, Neuchatel, Estavayer and Morat participated. The 
winner was Mr. Grandquillaume, of Yverdon. Andre Conset, of 
Yverdon, is organizing a new Fleet in the land of the edelweiss. 


> Sherman T. Hill, Kingston, Ont., is organizing a Lightning 
fleet at the Kingston Y.C. 


> Fleet charter No. 142 has been issued to Moriches Bay. The 
new fleet has seven charter members. Priscilla Atwater, of 
Douglaston, L. I., has been elected secretary. 


> Some surf boards may be beached next season, as a new 
charter has just been issued to Hawaii Lightning Fleet No. 
143, with six members. 


COMET COMMENTS 
By Mac Lamborne 


> Comet fleet charter No. 110 has been issued to the Kapasiwin 
Y.C. on Lake Wabamun, about 40 miles west of Edmonton, 
Alberta, Canada. The group started its first season with six 
Comets, all built in Vancouver, B. C. Fleet captain is C. W. 
Clement and fleet secretary, G. P. Scott, both of Edmonton. 
The group has a perpetual trophy, donated by G. H. Scott 
and known as the Kapasiwin Comet Trophy. Sailors managed 
to get in seven races for it, and Clement’s Sea Witch.was the 
winner. This is the first Comet fleet in Alberta. 


> ‘Tito” Balbas, regional vice president for the West Indies, 
reports that six Comets have been booked for transportation 
this winter to Puerto Rico from the mainland for the Don Q 
Trophy series at San Juan. Owners include Dr. Harold Evans 
and Eric Johanson, who finished third and seventh respectively 
in last winter’s regatta. Others are Sandy and Gibby Clarke 
and Jack Eiman. The dates are February 6th, 7th and 8th, 
with one race a day. 


> Comet fleets on Huntington and Northport Bays on Long 
Island are considering formation of a Huntington Bay Y.R.A., 
to promote more and better racing in the area. Regional Vice 
President Kel Gross stresses, however, that it will not affect 
the administration of existing fleets. 


> Nine Comets raced in the Port Clinton, Ohio, “Snow 
Flurries”’ Regatta early in October under ideal Indian Summer 
conditions. After a poor sixth in the first race, Neil Doane, 
Lorain ace, chalked up two firsts to win the series, in his Four 
Chips. John Emery’s Spanker, of Sandusky, placed second. 
O. EF. M. Keller’s 0.K., of Toledo, was third. 

Nine Comets raced in the fall series of Potomac River 8.A. in 
Washington. Harvey Lekson’s Arne was first; Fleet Capt. 
Russell Parker’s Dorrie, second, and Pete Van Kammen’s 
Scuttlebutt, third. 


> Here are the leading three Comets at the end of Bayside 
Y.C. fleet’s season series: Elmer Goodale’s Aft, Bob Wilson’s 
Tar Baby and Ed Hosinger, Jr.’s, Mercury IT. Wilson, Chester 


| Nedwidek and Elliott McCormack didn’t miss a single race 
of 18. 


> Final tabulation on the 1947 International regatta’shows 
that 54 fleets were represented among the 73 starters. It all 


' adds to the need for trimming down the final fleet by some 
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The experienced skipper demands Paragon 
Gears in his engine because of their 

true, long-range economy. Take a recent 
oN ZTa atoll Mi (o) More iM -> Celilo) (val @1-Yo] at WaAs roe 
manufactured in 1908—was returned 

to the factory for a minor repair—but only 


after thirty-nine years of hard service! 





PARAGON GEAR WORKS, INC. p>) 
TAUNTON, MASS. f ara g TL 





THROUGH 105 YEARS 


Yacht, Marine, Fire, 
personal property 
insurance. 


Non-assessable, 
profit-participating. 
Sold through agents 

and brokers. 
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Cbhilual \NSURANCE Gamay 


FORTY-NINE WALL STREET ¢ NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Baltimore - Boston - Chicago - Cleveland - Detroit - Houston 
Los Angeles - Newark - New Haven - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh 
Syracuse - San Francisco 
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pe boat of yours... be she sail or power yacht. . . is compli- 

mented and improved by accessories and equipment of Monel*. 
For Monel is the SEAGOIN’* metal. It is strong, hard, 

silvery ... resists corrosion in all waters...never rusts. 


PREMAX MONEL ANTENNAS, for example, 
have strength and stiffness to withstand 
whipping winds and plunging boats. Built in 
multiple sections of tough, cold drawn Monel 
tubing, telescoped one inside the other, the 
Premax cannot stick or rust shut. Developed 
by Premax Products Division of Chisholm 
Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y., for the U.S. 
Navy. Illustration shows antenna in fully 
telescoped position. 





SEA MAID SINK BOWL of seamless Monel, 
resists corrosion by salt water or fruit juices. 4” 
Can’t chip, can’t crack. Easy to install... 
easy to clean. Ask your local boatyard, or 
order a SEA MAID from REF Manufactur- 
ing Co., Mineola, N. Y. 


Be sure to vist the INCO Exhibit at the 
NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW, Grand Central 
Palace, New York City, January 9-17. It’s Booth 200-B. 





AMPCO SAFETY TOOLS OF MONEL 
are corrosion-resistant, hard, and extra 
strong. Edges and corners won’t round 
off under strain. Wrenches never 
freeze fast with rust. They’re non- 
magnetic too ... can’t cause compass 
deviation. And, they’re low-sparking 
... Safer to use about your boat. Order 
from The E. J. Willis Company, Inc., 
91 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y., 
or Willis distributors. 





Other shining suggestions in long-lasting Monel include 
efficient, 2-burner alcohol stoves... available from E. J. Willis 
... also, strong, rustproof Monel wire rope, fastenings and 
fittings. And, ANCHORFAST nails of Monel. They go in 
like nails, but hold like screws. Write to INCO for name of 
your nearest supplier. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


MONE” gg 


tt. 1t’s the SEAGOIN’* metal” 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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means. The C.C.Y.R.A. last month sent out questionnaires to 
all 1947 contestants and fleet officers asking: (1) Do you favor 
a regional or area elimination plan, (2) if answer to (1) is no, 
do you favor raising number of boats required for fleet to send 
one or more entries or (3) what other plan do you suggest? 


> The annual meeting of the class for election of officers, 
announcement of 1947 High Point Trophy winner and other 
matters, including a dinner, will be held the evening of January 
17th at the New York Y.C. 


> Harold “Nick” Sheble, sailing Double Scotch, won the 
Burlington Island Race Perpetual Trophy on the Delaware off 
the Red Dragon C.C. in October. Jim Merrill, last year’s 
initial winner of the unique trophy, placed second this time. 
The Red Dragon’s fall series was won by Hilary Lyons’ Daiquiri. 
He accounted for four firsts, two seconds and a third. 


> The Alexandria Bay Fleet, Alexandria Bay, N. Y., is back 
in operation, with Joseph J. Cardamore as fleet captain. Edith 
Griffiths is fleet secretary. 


110 TIDINGS 
By Florence van Wyck 


> From Hawaii comes news of the formation of a new 110 fleet 
at the Keehi Lagoon Y.C., recently organized by the Naval 
Air Facility Seadrome at Keehi. Not as yet chartered, the 
K.L.Y.C. fleet consists of three boats bought by the Navy from 
the Waikiki Y.C. fleet. Interfleet competition in the Islands got 
under way on October 26th, when the Waikiki skippers invaded 
Keehi Lagoon. Winner was Art Wayne, of Waikiki, sailing 
Kahu. 


> Working eastward from Hawaii, Dick Lough, of the San 
Diego fleet, new vice president of the class, brought his Caprice 
in first in the final race of San Diego’s fall series to take the 


Logan Marina Trophy. In third place at the start of the final 
event in the four-race series, Lough managed to put one boat 
between Caprice and Frank Finney’s Blue Fin for a 344% to 334% 
point win over Finney. Third in the final standing was Folsom 
Jenkins’ Dolphin, with 31 points. Bob Mann, sailing Robin Too, 
won two of the four races, placed sixth in the other two, and 
finished fourth with 301% points. 


> Kingsley Durant, sailing Scares Me, won all but one of the 
Cohasset Y.C. fleet’s five series during the summer, taking the 
fleet championship, the Race Committee Cup, the Vice Com- 
modore’s Cup and the Higginson Bowl. Janet Gutterson, fleet 
secretary-treasurer, won the Commodore’s Cup in Janet ITI. 
Runners-up in the fleet championship series (every Saturday 
throughout the season) were Charles Higginson’s Curlew and 
John Bishop’s Aquilla. 


p> Western Long Island Sound brought the season to a close 
with its traditional Trophy Dinner at Larchmont Y.C. on 
September 26th. Thirty-three of the fleet’s skippers raced at 
least once during the summer, 15 of them qualifying for the 
YRA championship by sailing 45 per cent of the races. Prizes 


were awarded as follows: Don Scholle, Ten to One, the fleet. 


championship, and first place in Division I, Saturday Series; 
Harry Herbert, Hurricane, runner-up, fleet championship; 
Larry Conover, Revonoc, Jr., first place, Division I, Sunday 
Series, and third place, Fleet Championship Series; Harry 
Malloy, Corsair, Labor Day Series, and first place, Division I, 
in both Saturday and Sunday Series; Bill Hornidge, Faina ITI, 
Memorial Day Series; Bill Corwin, Huba Huba, and Cyril 
Dennerlein, Quitz, tied for first place, July Fourth Series; Don 
Maroldy and James Johnson, Jet, first, Division III, Saturday 
Series; Peter Van Winkle, Rip, first, Division III, Sunday 
Series; Plato Skouras, Nipper, Koehler Trophy for first place in 
the fleet’s annual Long Distance Race on August 30th. Special 
mention went to Bill Hornidge for sailing 31 of the 38 YRA races 
held during the summer. 
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LAKE MICHIGAN BREEZES 
By Harold F. Wood 


p> A letter to the editor has accused this column of failing to 
report the results of the L.M.Y.A. Regatta at Racine, July 4-6, 
and by gar the guy was right — why we'll never know. To make 
amends, we now report that Rascal, V. K. Russell’s Q from 
Burnham Park Y.C., was winner of the Universal time prize 
and in the large Universal Class, while Fantome, owned by Bela 
Junckunc, won first honors in the R Class and Hi Ho, Payson 
Mayhew, in the U. S. One Designs. In the cruising division, 
Commodore George Sollitt’s Onkahya won in Class A and took 
the cruising time prize. Bangalore Too was the winner in Class 
C and Swiss Navy in Class D. 


> Something has been added at Waukegan — weather signals 
are being displayed from the steel tower at the City Water 
Works on the north bank of the entrance channel. Moreover, 
a telephone call to the station will get you the latest weather 
report. 


> Ellis Croisant, owner and skipper of the Week-Ender Kee- 
waydin, was elected commodore of the Great Lakes Cruising 
Club to succeed Warren T. Davis at the annual meeting at 
Chicago on October 8th. Rod Stephens was the guest speaker. 
Vaughn Shoemaker, owner of the motor-sailer Bohemian Girl II 
and mainspring of the Club’s campaign for a library of cruising 
movies, was elected vice commodore. Due to the Club’s rapid 
growth and the extension of its activities, the by-laws were 
amended to provide for a rear commodore for each of the five 
Great Lakes. Elected to these offices were Dr. Gordon Calder, 
for Lake Huron; William Collins, for Lake Superior; W. L. 
James, for Lake Erie; Howard M. Sharp, for Lake Ontario, 
and Harold F. Wood, for Lake Michigan. Edgar B. Tolman, 
Jr., whose new 45’ Sparkman & Stephens-designed ketch 
Taltohna was just launched by Palmer Johnson at Sturgeon 
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Bay, was elected fleet captain, while W. J. Terrell continues as 
judge advocate. Edward A. Krug became secretary and Bertram 
M. Smalley treasurer. 


> The Chicago Park District is proposing to increase sub- 
stantially the already high mooring fees in the Park District 
harbors. If providing dangerously crowded, rough, uncomforta- 
ble and often unsafe mooring facilities at a high price is en- 
couraging yachting, the sport is no doubt about to receive more 
of the same. Perhaps this explains why only about 850 boats of 
all sizes were moored in Park District harbors, where the sur- 
rounding population is around five millions and almost every 
son of every family has at some time wanted a boat — at least 
until he found that the cost made it an impossible dream, Per- 
haps some day our major Lakes cities will wake up to the recrea- 
tional value and inherent beauty of their waterfronts, but the 
trend is not now in that direction. If officialdom ever sees the 
real possibilities, they can be sure that any move to lower the 
cost and increase the convenience and pleasure of boating will 
certainly be in the right direction. Very likely the persistent 
fallacy that boating is the sport of the rich alone is responsible 
for many of the political evils and if costs continue to increase 
this will inevitably be true in the end. 


> The Great Lakes Cruising Club has published six issues of its 
Club paper Life Lines, which has largely been the work of War- 
ren T. Davis. Its great distinction has been its conservation of 
words, as it never uses ten or even two where one will do. 
Perhaps other club papers could follow suit with profit — may- 
be even this column could use the idea! (Editor’s. Note — that 
goes for all you other correspondents, too.) 


> Fred Peterson’s big schooner Utopia, which began a world 
cruise by sailing with the Mackinac fleet in July with a crew of 
11, has been reported as reaching the Azores on September 
15th, 13 days out of Sydney, Nova Scotia, with everybody in 
the pink. The next port of call is to be Lisbon. 





Cabin (Yond 


...@ Keynote to Contented Cruising 


Scores of families, by their pleasant cruising mapeten of the 
past Summer, have proved conclusively the value of the vari- 
ous comfort features combined in the spacious interiors of 


the SOU’ WESTER. 


re pe 







Full head-room and full-length berths with air-foam mattresses, 
enclosed toilet, private double stateroom forward and work- 
able galley aft, are part of the SOU’WESTER’S basic design. 
Add to these features monel tanks, icebox, stove, sink, dish and 
glass racks, large galley locker, blanket-, chart-, linen- and full- 
length hanging locker, silver and storage drawers and folding 


mahogany table, and the answer is contented cruising in the 
SOU’ WESTER. 
















The principal dimensions of this famous sloop 
are 34’ 2” L.O.A. — 24’ 9” L.W.L.—9’ 2” 
Beam — 4’ 10” Draft, Sail Area 510 Sq. Feet. 
Further details on the Custom and Standard— 
models of the SOU'WESTER may be had by 
inquiry or by visiting booth 164 at the National 
Motor Boat Show in New York. Order now for 
spring delivery. 
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Segine Pl 


Be sure that your engine has the cus- 
tom made qualities found only in a 
LATHROP . . . a name respected for 
continuous and dependable marine 
power under all circumstances. Write 
for folders. 






“No boat is better than its engine, | 
No engine is better than a Lathrop.” a fi =) 


‘edo. a i 


THE 
* Lathrop Emeime ce 


SINCE 1897 MANUFACTURERS OF RELIABLE MARINE ENGINES 














FOR SALE... 
STREAMLINED =~ 


MOTOR YACHT | 


GAMECOCK Ill * 85‘ x 20‘ x 6’ Built by TRUSCOTT 


New condition, built 1944. No military operations on 
log. Double-planked mahogany V-Bottom Hull. Very 
excellent conversion possibilities or snappy yacht as 
is. 50-watt a 10 and 5 K.W. generators, 
electric stove, refrigeration, etc. Now in full com- 
mission, ready to go anywhere. 











MILWAUKEE SHIPBUILDING CORP’N 


2100 N. FARWELL AVE. 


MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 











The South Coast answer to more 
efficient sailing... Sea-going hard- 
ware, designed and built by South 
Coast, is immediately available... 


see your dealer or write 
for further information 











Price $13,500 = 
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SNIPE CLASS NEWS 


By William F. Crosby 


p> The invitation of the Federacién Espafiola de Clubs Nauticos 
to hold the Snipe Class International Championships at Palma 
in 1948 has been accepted by the Board of Governors. In the 
United States, eliminations will be held at Corpus Christi, Tex., 
under sponsorship of the Southwestern Y.C. 


> The increase in the international scope of the class has led 
to a request for more active participation in Association affairs. 
At a meeting in Switzerland, 14 national secretaries favored a 
revised set-up of officers and committees to permit them to 
have more say in class affairs. 


> For 1948, new Association officers will be: Donald R. 
Simonds, Winchester B.C., commodore; Harold G. Griffith, 
Lake Chautauqua Y.C., vice commodore; and Roy A. Hurley, 
Cedar Point Y.C. (Westport, Conn.), rear commodore. These 
officers will take their posts January Ist. 


> Record breaking growth in class activity has taken place 
during the past year with more than 700 newly numbered 
Snipes, making the total 6773. More than two-thirds are in the 
United States. Other countries represented include: Canada, 
Newfoundland, Belgium, England, Spain, Cuba, Brazil, Switzer- 
land, France, Portugal, Italy, Argentina and Hungary. Ad- 
ditional fleets are being formed in Roumania, Scotland, Mo- 
rocco, Holland and other countries. The Snipe has been adopted 
by several national yachting associations in Europe as a postwar 
one-design class. The first country to do this was Spain where, 
at present, there are more than 700 active Snipes. 


> It is planned to hold an Association-sponsored dinner in 
New York during the Boat Show in January. During the 
afternoon preceding the dinner there will be a meeting of the 
combined Board of Governors and International Rules Com- 
mittee at which major changes in the constitution and by-laws 
will be discussed and probably acted upon. The Rules Com- 
mittee will also discuss minor changes in class restrictions. 
T. A. Wells, a member of the Rules Committee, has done con- 
siderable experimental work along these lines and will make 
a full report. 


WEST COAST BUBBLES 
By Al A. Adams 


> Southern California’s power yacht champion for the 1947 
season is Larry McDowell. Out of nine predicted log races held 
the past season, he entered his 34’ express cruiser Veralee IT in 
seven and compiled 2001 points. In close competition with 
Art Williams, in his Sunbeam III, McDowell took the last race 
series sponsored by the West Coast Y.C. on October 18th and 
19th, adding 400 points to his season’s score to beat Williams 
by 282 points. This earned McDowell the C. King Brugman 
high point perpetual trophy and the championship. 


> Commodore Harry Coffman, of the Jonathan Y.C., piloted 
the club’s fleet in one of the season’s most successful stag 
cruises. More than 150 members sailed to the Catalina Island 
Isthmus last month. 


> Two of Hugh Angelman’s designs are scheduled for launch- 
ing in the early part of 1948 by builders Lyle Hess, Ralph Day 
and Roy Barteau, of the Los Angeles Yacht Yard. Both of these 
boats are 38’ in length and are practically identical in hull 
design. One will be ketch-rigged, for Emory and Effie Parnell, 
formerly of the Detroit Y.C. The boat will be named Effie G IT. 
Ernie Palmer, of the Pacific Writers Y.C., is the owner of the 
other, which will be a motor-sailer. 


> A. K. Barbee will soon launch a speed boat from the yard 
of Don Pedersen at Vikings Port. The streamlined 40’ DeWitt 
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The WOOD PUSSY* Cat 





WOOD PUSSY racing fleets are well established in all 
sections, yet it is their excellent family and junior day 
sailing qualities that make these Rhodes designed 13’ 6” 
cats so popular. 


For those who want a smaller and less expensive sail we 
build the proven 11’ 4’’” WEASEL*. Completed boats, or 
knocked-down kits which save you $150. 


Custom boats of all types to order. We are now building 
a number of our famous 31’ Crocker designed AMANTHA 
cutters, for sale or charter. 


See your dealer or write direct to 


Falmer Scorn E Co, loc 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 














For Smoother 


Getter © 
(aud Louger Serwetce 
\/ MICHIGAN 


\ \ MUAH 
\/) PROPELLERS 


Write for Catalog that tells you why 





MICHIGAN WHEEL CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 








* 


Send for Fnee Folder 


on 'KORODLESS” Marine 
Ropes and Fittings 





HAZARD WirE Ropes DIvIsION 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., INC. 
Marine Dept., 230 Park Avenue 
New York City 17, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 
Please send me your folderon 
“KORODLESS” Marine Ropes and Fittings 








Address 





Town e State 





It contains as much information 
as many catalogs Type of Boat | Own 
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Vikings of Newport Harbor, Cal., racing in the Lido Isle Y. C. Series 


hull with a 10’ beam will be powered with two 1250 hp. Alli- 
sons and is expected to reach speeds of well over 100 m.p.h 
with eight passengers. 


> Dr. Glenn Myers, of Los Angeles, has just bought the 77’ 
schooner Queen Mab, of Gloucester, Mass. She will be sailed to 
Los Angeles. Queen Mab will wear the burgee of the famous 
Cabrillo Beach Y.C. 


>» The Lido Isle Y.C. sponsored a series of races this month for 
the popular Viking Class of Newport Harbor. Jim Ramsey, 
sailing Eve, was first; Jim Whyte, with Relax, second; Andy 
Gram, with Marie, third. 


> Light, uncertain winds added confusion to the start of the 
Annual Treasure Hunt at Toyon Bay, Catalina Island. Sixty 
boats and more than 200 members and guests made the crossing. 
It was a slow race with 38 entries, in which the small boats, 
such as the International 110 sailed by John Morrow, were 
able to beat many of the large yachts boat for boat. The winner 
of the Commodore Don Ayres Trophy Race was Dr. Don W. 
Barber, sailing his Ten-Metre Branta; second was the PCC 
Romani, Brooks Clifford; third was Santana, Humphrey Bogart. 

Jack Shiels, guest crew of the 58’ yawl Odyssey, was the lucky 
sleuth to find the Treasure. In the chest were bronze plaques 
for the members and bottles of rum for the competing skippers 
of the race to the island. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA NEWS 
By M. V. Phillifant 


> Termination of daylight saving in British Columbia in 
September meant the close of the season for many Western 
Canadian yachtsmen and by the end of the month winter stor- 
age platforms were crowded. 


> Highlight of the prize presentation dinner held by Royal 
Vancouver Y.C. in its Jericho clubhouse was the awarding of 
the club’s Bird Rock Trophy, emblematic of the season’s most 
glaring error, to Roy Anderson and Ny Nyblom, whose Rebel 
and Ganessa went aground off Point Roberts while bound for the 
P.I.Y.A. Regatta during July. 


> Stan Davies took the Gordon Belyea Trophy, for the Kitsi- 
lano Club Championship, for his outstanding performances 
during the season with his practically unbeatable J.0.U. 


> Doug Chadwick took honors as outstanding member of the 
West Vancouver Y.C., and also carried off the club’s Sandbar 
Trophy. He earned the “biggest boner” award when his main 
sheet jammed and he steered his Sinbad straight for the rocks. 


> Reélection of Jack Freer as commodore featured the annual 
meeting of the Burrard Y.C. Ralph Maddison will serve as 
vice commodore and Les Horner as rear commodore, with Sid 
Mullet honorary treasurer and King Bramall secretary. 


p> C. Fred Harley, Honorary Commodore of the International 
Yacht Racing Flattie Association, came from Seattle to present 
Flattie charters to the Cultus Lake and West Vancouver fleets 
following a dinner meeting at Royal Vancouver clubhouse late 
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Here’s what we ve been doing — 


















































Week -Ender* 
389” x 27/0" -x:0' Tl” x 
60” —660 sq. ft. 
“The most famous name 
in yachting.” Double 
stateroom forward, 
shower, disappearing 
cabin bunks, complete 
galley with cockpit-fill 
icebox, 6’2” headroom 
everywhere, cockpit- 
controlled power, wide 
fitting-free decks and all 
known refinements of 

rig and equipment. 








Visifor* 
30’0” x 20’6” x 80” x 
4’6” —372 sq. ft. 
Same features as the 
Caller in a deep-bodied 
heavy displacement hull. 
A real rough-water boat 
considered the handsom- 

est in our fleet. 


510 Boston Post Road, Mamaroneck, New York 
Mamaroneck 405 





Our new raat is ¢ Gatihesdccame pam see US 


Dater* 

20’6” x 18’0” x 76” x 
38” —222 sq. ft. 
Sitting headroom be- 
low, two wide bunks 
and space for toilet and 
. complete galley if want- 
ed. Rugged, fast and 

good looking. 
and others—new and use 


Tel. 





ao 
Caller* 


27°6" x 22'6" = B86" x 
A’6” —365 sq. ft. 
Standing headroom 
where needed, three 
wide bunks, hidden toi- 
let, complete galley, in- 
board power, deep self- 

bailing cockpit. 


Over-Nifer* 
34’3” x 236” x 90” x 
5’4”—510 sq. ft. 
Always the most popu- 
lar model in our fleet 
because of ‘her remark- 
able combination of ac- 
commodations and 
price. The new model 
by Phil Rhodes com- 
bines Week-Ender 4- 
bunk arrangertient with 


d 
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speed, smart appear- 
1947 ance and substantially 
D.B.A. _ lower cost. 
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EXCEPTIONAL BUYS 
} NAVIGATION AIDS 


Petit 








NEW NAVY PELORUS 


Longine- Wittnaver 


Complete with mounting bracket. Indirectly illumi- 
nated with 6 volt lamp through lucite, giving a red 
gleam. Folding sight vanes, Dial size 412 inches, 
graduations from 0 to 360. Locking device for sights 


and dial. Ideal for all size boats, 
very compact. Individually packed. 


$ 





PLASTIC SEXTANT 


New excellent condition Gray plastic 
frame 7’ radius Index Arm, markings 
minus 5 to plus 140 degrees, vernier 
scale 0 to 60. Calibrated in 20 divisions. 
Index mirror, horizon mirror, sighting 
tube, and 4 filter glasses. Waterproof 
case, dividers (Brass nickel-plated), Par- 
allel ruler, 2 Pencils and Point Protectors, 
1 Eraser, 1 Scratch Pad, 1 Instruction 
Book, 14 Plotting Sheets. 


Complete $1 5.75 


MANHATTAN 


116Y CHAMBERS STREET 





19.75 


NAVY 
COMPASS 


MARIN 


4" card size, spirit type, double swing com- 
pass brackets, detachable, easy for storing 
complete. Fraction of gov- 
ernment cost. Tax included. 





AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 












$19.75 
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Swow Fishetman 


Wesser's Cove Boat Yard 


42’ WEBBER'S COVE 








This_.42’ Webber's Cove Sport Fisherman 

does more than 17 miles per hour with a 

single 140 h.p. engine. She has accom- 
modations for four. 


SPECIALISTS IN SPORT FISHERMEN 


OF ALL SIZES AND TYPES 





East Bue Hitt, Me 
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Streamlined 
60 & 65 foot 
Cruising 
Yachts 










in October. The only chartered fleet in B.C. had been the Eng- 
lish Bay contingent, comprising 12 boats from the Royal Van 
and Kitsilano clubs. Entry of the West Van and Cultus fleets 
added 16 boats. 


>» Lee Dueck, of Royal Van, launched his 40’ power cruiser 
Eldee late in the season. Designed by her builder, Lloyd Payn- 
ter, she is one of the smartest out of Vancouver, with ship-to- 
shore telephone, flying bridge, built-in deep sea fishing equip- 
ment, and sleeping accommodations for six. She is powered 
with two 105 hp. GM engines. 


> Blithe Spirit is the name of the 50’ l.o.a., 14’ beam cruising 
yacht launched during October by T.D. “Tommy” Fenner, 
superintendent of Vancouver Shipyards. Powered with a 180 
hp. diesel, she has a cruising speed of 12 knots. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fenner will live aboard. 


S$T. LAWRENCE CURRENTS 
By A. H. Thomson 


> The Annual General Meeting of the St. Lawrence Valley 
Y.R.A. concerns all the clubs along the river and in its vicinity. 
The secretary’s report contained some heartening facts: Mem- 
bership has increased in one year from seven clubs to 16; in- 
dividual membership from 21 to 90. Participation in the annual 
regatta was 30 per cent over last year which in itself was 100 
per cent over anything ever held on Lake St. Louis. Boats from 
every club in the Association but Kingston Y.C. attended, mak- 
ing a grand total of 127 racing and 30 non-racing craft present. 


> A report on the Optional NAYRU rules was given by the 
sailing committee chairmen of various clubs present. In general, 
it was agreed that the new rules were a decided improvement 
over the old. One rule, in their opinion, needed further clarifica- 


Optional Interior Arrangements i 


Seana USTOM BUILT on staunch hulls of proved de- 
= sign, these new GREBE yachts have many dis- 
tinctive features. No ordinary pleasure craft, they 
are modern, smart appearing, beautifully appointed 
throughout, spacious, comfortable and seaworthy. 
Daily such a boat enhances your prestige, your pride and your pleas- 
ure. Write for plans and for full information on the size you prefer. 
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tion, namely 31B, and the secretary was asked to take this up 
with the NAYRU. . . . President Shearwood reported on the 
progress of the Olympic dinghy trials to be held for Canada by 
the SLV. The dates for Zonal Trials have been set for May 
22nd, 23rd and 24th with the finals at Montreal June 4th, 5th 
and 6th. R. C. Stevenson is helping to organize these trials and 
is at present on the West Coast where he is discussing the mat- 
ter with the British Columbia clubs. 


> T.C. Williams, commodore of Vaudreuil Bay Y.C., advised 
the meeting of the recent formation of the Canadian Y Flyer 
Y.R.A., of which he is the secretary. At the regatta this year, 
there were 24 Ys and Commodore Williams predicted at least 60 
of this class for next year. 


> Britannia B.C., of Ottawa, asked for S8.L.V. assistance in an 
International Dinghy regatta it proposes to hold next summer. 
It intends to invite both American and Canadian dinghy sailors 
and hopes that there may be some of the Bermuda sailors around 
too. The Association gladly offered to take care of the details of 
running the races with BBC, to handle accommodations, enter- 
tainment, etc. 


> Mr. A.S. Poe, on behalf of the Regatta Race Committee, sug- 
gested better organized safety features at future 8.L.V. regattas, 
especially proper work and rescue boats available. He also 
stressed the lack of safety equipment on the racing boats. Mr. 
Poe is the new second vice president. 


> The new officers were elected by acclamation and are: 
President E. J. Winters, of PCYC; First Vice President Gordon 
Findlay, of HYC; Second Vice President A. 8. Poe, of PCYC; 
Treasurer Leslie Jowett, of Royal St. Lawrence YC; Secretary 
A. H. Thomson, of PCYC; R St.LYC and VSC. Past President 
A. P. Shearwood becomes Honorary President. Chairmen of 
committees appointed from the floor are: Rules, Alex Shear- 
wood; Regatta, Lynn Watters; Publicity, George Thomson. 
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LAKE ONTARIO NEWS 
By Lee Shore 


> The biggest piece of news to break on Lake Ontario, of which 
we will probably have more to tell you throughout the winter, 
is the inception of the Rochester Race. This is to be the longest 
fresh water race in the country and is-expected to draw boats 
from the other Great Lakes and from down East. The race will 
always start from Rochester and cover a 400-mile course, east 
to Stony Island, thence to Toronto at the extreme western end 
of the lake, rounding Centre Island, (the home of the Royal 
Canadian Y.C.), and back to the starting port of Rochester. 
The race will be a handicap affair open to any boat measuring at 
least 24’ on the water line, but open cockpit boats will not be 
eligible. It is originally the brain child of Earl V. Snyder, of the 
Rochester Y.C. Earl has put up a sterling silver tea service as 
the prize for the first year’s event and it is anticipated that a 
perpetual trophy will be established. The 1948 race will start the 
last Monday in August. 


> While the annual Cups ’n Flags dinner the first week-end in 
October officially closed the racing season at the Rochester 
Y.C., the weather was such all through October that many 
boats were still sailing up to November Ist. The more timid 
souls who put up their boats early had the consolation that the 
work of laying up the early birds was done before fingers and 
toes froze on the job. 


> Silverware gleamed and faces beamed as the trophies were 
handed out at the traditionally “speechless” Cups ’n Flags 
affair. The hard-fought-for Skipper Christy Trophy, in the 
cruising class, went to Stew Phelps and Len Coger’s Nimbus I. 
This is the second year this combination has won the trophy 
and the third time it has gone to the boat. Len and Stew also 
took the Wright Cup for the best over all record in the cruising- 
racing division. Kept a deep secret until the night of the awards 
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dinner, the Madge Cup this year went to Johnny Odenbach for 
his best all around performance with his sleek, mahogany Six- 
Metre Circe. Johnny also took three other trophies in the Six- 
Metre Class, leaving only the Hornbeck Trophy for “ Rooney” 
Castle. In the Star Class, three of the four trophies went to 
Cliff Baker and Zoa II, while the World’s Championship 
Elimination series was captured by Marsh Tobin and his Nibot IT. 


> Both series in the Dinghy division went to Mike Maijgren 
who was primarily responsible for the rebirth of that class at the 
Rochester Y.C. Father and son Jones took two of the cups in 
the Lightning Class and the third went to Carl Ade. Ken and 
Newt Castle, in Shadow, won the Robbins Trophy, Ritter 
Shumway and his Skookum the 4th of July Cruising Cup, and Tim 
Croucher, in Yankee, took home the Kelpie Cup for the Labor 
Day cruise. 


> The Royal Hamilton Y.C. sent the only ‘‘foreign” entry to 
the Lightning Class Internationals at Cleveland and the club is 
justly proud of young John Robertson who finished sixth in a 
class of 70 boats. Royal Hamilton closed the season with a sailor’s 
dinner early in October, preceded by a Round-the-Bay race, 
won by Cliff Lunt. 


> Vern Gough, a member of Leander B.C., died suddenly in 
September. He will be greatly missed by all Hamilton sailors. 


> The Youngstown Y.C. ended the season September 28th 
with a colossal dinner, with awards of trophies and movies of the 
summer’s activities. Will Cannon and Xanadu again this year 
took the major share of the trophies, five cups. Bud Doyle and 
Bangalore won the Montgomery and Tycoona Cups. Commo- 
dore Chuck Spaulding, with his new sloop Damoiselle, won the 
George White Trophy; Walter Yates took home the Johnson 
Trophy and a new cup presented this year, the Setay Trophy, 
was won by Roslyn Russell in the Class R Acadia. 








Here’s new freedom and fun afloat 





seats and marine toilet are standard 


for all the family — fishing, cruis- 
ing, commuting! The amazing new 
Emancipator is big and beautiful, 
speedy and seaworthy. Best of all, 


it’s thrifty! Length 26’, beam 9’, 





powered with a 145 h.p. Gray 
engine. Hurries along at approxi- 
mately 30 miles per hour. Ma- 
hogany frames, cedar planking. 
Three-panel Vee windshield. Com- 
fortable lower berths, port and 
starboard. Navy-type top, two pilot 


equipment. All for $4750*. 


* F.O.B. Miami, Fla. Specifications, equip- 
ment, price subject to change without notice. 


EMANCIPATOR BOAT CO., inc. 


S. MORTIMER AUERBACH, President 
471 N. E. 79th Street, Miami, Fla. 
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FOR THAT HARD-T0-FIND XMAS GIFT 


“lhe 


KELVIN-WHITE 
OBSERVER 
COMPASS 


is a precision instrument 
for taking quick, accurate, 
easily-plotted magnetic 
bearings — by day or 
night — in any sea. 






In its mahogany case, it is 
an ideal present for any 
yachtsman. Our pre-war 
price was $55.00. 


‘91% KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


POSTPAID 90 State St. Boston 9, Mass. 
NAVY SURPLUS 38 Water St., New York, N. Y. 


419 E. 6th St., Long Beach, Cal. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 











Working Feathered : 


FEATHERING PROPELLERS 


For sailing craft equipped with engines for auxiliary 
power. Made in two and three blade types ranging 
from 12” to 40” in diameter. Write for descriptive 
literature and prices. 


HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, BATH, MAINE 





The 400 CLASS 


Orders now being accepted 
for early spring delivery. 
The 400 Class auxiliary sloop 
is: 28’ 10%” L.O.A.; 22’ 6” 
L.W.L.; 4’ 6” draft. Attrac- 
tive booklet fully describing 
her is yours for the asking. 
€ 
Building ¢ Repairs 
Storage 
e 
OXFORD BOATYARD Co. 
Oxford, Md. 





* 
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‘GULF COAST NOTES 
By Gordon Gsell 


> Entry blanks have been mailed to members of the Inter- 
national Star Class Y.R.A. announcing the sailing of the 1948 
Spring Series at Gulfport, Miss., during the second week in 
April. The championship series will be conducted under the 
joint sponsorship of the New Orleans-Gulf fleet of the Southern 
Y.C., and the Mississippi Sound fleet of the Gulfport Y.C. 

Officials of the sponsoring fleets expect at least 20 Stars 
to participate in the series. Assurance has already been received 
from the Chesapeake Bay fleet that its group will be repre- 
sented. Through the efforts of Edward B. “Buddy” Jahncke, 
a rear commodore of the ISCYRA, the spacious quarter boat 
Aunt Dinah has been obtained for use as headquarters. This 
is the first time that the Spring Series has been held on the 
Gulf Coast. In 1940 it was held on Lake Pontchartrain under 
the auspices of the New Orleans fleet. 


> Though the Gulfport Y.C. suffered most severely from the 
intense hurricane which struck the Mississippi and Louisiana 
Gulf Coasts last September 19th, that club has been the first 
to announce plans for a “bigger and better” comeback. The 
former clubhouse was completely washed away. Temporary 
facilities will be ready for the sailing of the ISCYRA’s Spring 
Series. Club officials report that the old building was covered 
by insurance and that plans will soon be formulated for the 
construction of a new and permanent clubhouse. 


> Biloxi Y.C. skippers won three of the five races sailed in the 
Gulf Coast Good Will regatta conducted November 2nd on Lake 
Pontchartrain under the sponsorship of the Southern Y.C. 

Wallace W. Chapman, with his 10-year-old son “Chip” as 
crew, sailed George S. Clarke’s Lagonda to victory in the L-16 
Class. Other winners included Thomas C. Kemp, of Biloxi, 
sailing Gus Lorber’s Scout in the Star Class; Tommy Kennedy, 
also of Biloxi, in the SYC’s Fish Class; Miss Ann Liversedge, 
sailing ex-Commodore Davis 8. Wuescher’s Scat inthe Light- 
ning competition as a representative of the Pass Christian, 
Miss., club; and 8. McCauley, of Gulfport, who won with 
Sidney Provensal’s Southwind in the Gulf One Design Class. 

A fleet of 34 yachts, loaned by members of the SYC to the 
visiting sailors, participated in the annual event which marked 
the finale of the official racing season on the Gulf Coast. The 
visitors were guests of the SYC at a dinner dance following the 
regatta at which time trophies were presented. 


> The Southern Y.C.’s final regatta of the 1947 racing season 
was held October 6th but Jack Kinnebrew, chairman of the 
race committee, has agreed to continue the racing season into 
the winter months as long as the sailors are willing to get out 
on the lake. He has announced a plan of holding races for as 
many classes as wish to enter every second Sunday afternoon, 
starting at 1:00 p.m. This will be the first time that winter racing 
has been officially scheduled at the SYC, with the exception of 
the annual Sugar Bowl regatta. 


MEXICAN CIRCUIT OPENS 


> Merlyn Culver, two-time winner of the Jafco Trophy, 
emblematic of supremacy in the 135 Class, carried off top 
honors in the racing at Lake Chapala, Mexico, on November 8th 
and 9th in the curtain-raiser of the south-of-the-border circuit. 
Some 30 drivers from the United States made the long jaunt to 
compete in this newest of international regattas. 

Culver became the first winner of the Jalisco Perpetual 
Trophy by winning the 225 Race from L. B. Hightower and 


Fred Steed. Merlyn then proceeded to finish his all-winning: 


season with a most appropriate climax by taking the 135 event 
from Steed and Jack ‘‘Pop”’ Cooper. The latter, credited with 
the best heat speed of the regatta, fell to third place in final 
point standing when plagued by engine trouble. Seven starters 
appeared for the opening 135 heat which was further distin- 
guished by a spectacular spill by Sidney Street. 


DI 
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Shown below are two of the 13 different types 
of power boats manufactured by CORRECT CRAFT. 


CORRECT CRAFT, 
as the name im- 
plies, are cor- 
rectly designed 
and built for 
discriminating 
buyers to whom 
quality, perform- 
ance and sea- 
worthiness are 
prime requisites. 





CORRECT CRAFT CRUISER—Sleeps four people with boat. 


PINECASTLE AND TITUSVILLE, FLORIDA aD 


When in Florida visit our plant at Pine Castle, just South of Orlando, 
or plant number 2 at Titusville, just South of Daytona, on U. S. route 1. 


Nationwide express deliveries of CORRECT CRAFT are made by our 
specially equipped trucks, assuring safe and prompt arrival of your 


dinette arrangement. 27’ Express Cruiser. One of the Order your CORRECT CRAFT now. Production has been increased, 
CORRECT CRAFT fleet of three cruisers, 25'—27’— additional dealers will be placed in 1947 and 1948. Your inquiries 
32’. Priced from $3485-$6425. Model illustrated are invited. Prices, materials and specifications subject to change 
with standard equipment $5412. without notice. All prices are quoted at Factory. 





CORRECT CRAFT DART—A new boat 16’ 2. As much boat as 
most 18’ with additional beam and free board from $1490 up, 
depending upon size of power plant. High speed, perfect per- 
formance. Available in white side wall or natural mahogany. 














Hey, skipper! 


aren’t you missing something? 


... and indeed you are, if you 
haven't begged, borrowed or stolen* 
a copy of that hilarious collection 
of nautical cartoons... 


THE GAFF-RIGGED 
YACHTSMAN 


$1.00 By DARRELL McCLURE 
* Frankly, we suggest purchasing it from Yacutinc’s Book Dept. 








GADGETS & GILHICKIES 
By HAM pEFONTAINE 


A hundred and more practical suggestions for increasing your boat’s 
efficiency and comfort — ranging from galley aids to methods of 

ull repair — are to be found in this compact volume. Reprinted in 
book form by popular request. $1.50 


Book Dept., YACHTING, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Send me ....cop.... of the Garr Riccep Yacutsman @ $1.00 each. 
Send me ....cop.... of Gapcers & Gituicxies @ $1.50 each. 
Enclosed is my check or money order for ....... Send C.0.D....... 















STUFFING “SEA-COOK” STOVES 


BOXES 

ON WITH THE SHOW! 
Be sure to look us up if you 
get to the Annual New York 
Motor Boat Show next month. 
We'll be there at the same 
old stand, displaying plenty 
of brand new gadgets and 
many standard items in new 
dress, 


pity As usual, there'll be several 


working installations set up so 
you can try them’ out for 
yourself, *“SEA-LITE” 
It is true that. increased pro- SPOTLIGHTS 
duction makes it easier for 
you to secure certain items 
today, but you can still pre- 
vent disappointment if you'll 
contact your dealer right now 
regarding your needs for next 





a season. Place your orders 
“LEBBY”’ early, and you'll be assured of 
SEARCHLIGHTS an early launching! 
WILCOX-CRITTENDEN 


10 So. Main Street 
Middletown, Connecticut 


b-— 


“CENTERBAR" 
STEERERS CABIN FIXTURES © SANDS"-“SEACLOS” 
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YOUR BEST BOAT BUY 





.-.an International 210 
Compare the 210 with All Other Classes 


IN LOW INITIAL COST 
FIR ; IN LOW UPKEEP 
. IN LOW DEPRECIATION COST 


ESTABLISHED FLEETS: 














Championship. 


Formal ‘‘International 210 Class Yacht Racing Association’’ to enforce one design restrictions. | 


Larchmont, New York 
Chicago, Illinois 

Cohasset, Massachusetts 
Jamestown, Rhode Island 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 
Detroit, Michigan 


of 1947. Among the notable ones in Massachusetts were: the Lipton Cup, the Manhasset Bay 


National acceptance of the 210 has been indicated by the vast number of races held in the summer 
Challenge Cup, the Curtis Cup, the North Shore Women’s Championship, the Intercollegiate | 





Manchester, Massachusetts 
Honolulu, T. H. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts 
Newport, Rhode Island 
Gloucester, Massachusetts 
Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island 
York Harbor, Maine 








Order your 210 before April 1 for delivery on completion while the price remains $1725 less sails. 


@®YACHT BROKERAGE 





@MARINE INSURANCE 





53 State Street, Boston, Mass. ¢ Town Landing, Marblehead, Mass. 





ON COLLEGE CHARTS 
By Leonard M. Fowle 


>» There were interesting developments, emphasizing the for- 
ward march of college yachting, as the top teams of the East 
and Canada battled for the Schell Trophy on the Charles 
River, November Ist and 2nd... . On this week-end, the 
I.C.Y.R.A. became international in scope with the election of 
the McGill 8.C., of Montreal, to Associate Membership. 
Officially elected to this category of membership also were 
the Georgetown U.S.A. and the Michigan State College S.C., 
the I.C.Y.R.A.’s second: Mid-Western member. . . . These 
elections brought the rolls of college yachting’s governing body 
to 44 member clubs, an all-time high. 


> The semi-annual Associate Member Championships were 
held on Sunday, October 12th. With nine colleges competing, it 


' was necessary to divide the Middle Atlantic title event into two 


divisions, the first sailing Penguins at the New York State 
Maritime Academy, Fort Schuyler, and the second racing Inter- 
club Dinghies at King’s Point. 


> On the Charles the same day, Boston College was the victor 
in the New England district series with Middlebury second and 
Wesleyan third. 


> The next day, October 13th, saw M.I.T. win the Rudolf O. 
Oberg Trophy for the semi-annual Greater Boston Champion- 
ship for the seventh time in a row. However, Northeastern and 
Harvard pressed Tech in light westerly winds harder than was 
anticipated, and the final scores of the leaders were M.I.T. 97, 
Northeastern 93, and Harvard 87. 


> The Freshman Championship eliminations held at five loca- 
tions brought some surprises. In the first, at M.I.T., October 
12th, Frank Scully was easily the outstanding skipper, as the 


Crimson and the Brown qualified in an elimination where Har- 
vard scored 69, and Brown 67. Northeastern’s Jimmy Will of 
Squantum and Dave Murray of Annisquam walked away with 
the second elimination at Brown, October 18th with Amherst 
second. . . . The third and fourth eliminations were held on 
the Sound at King’s Point and Fort Schuyler on the same date. 
. . . At King’s Point, Webb led with 31 followed by Delaware 
with 29. At Fort Schuyler, King’s Point and Princeton tied at 53 
each. . . . The final freshman elimination in the Tufts Yacht 
Club fleet on the Mystic Lakes at Medford saw Bob Nickerson 
and Howard Fawcett win for M.I.T. with 61 points, while Dick 
Partridge qualified Middlebury for the finals with 54 points. 


> The first “Little Three” Regatta, held in the Penguin fleet 
of the Middletown Yacht Club by Wesleyan on the Connecti- 
cut, October 26th, was captured by Amherst. . . . In very light 
winds, the Lord Jeff skippers, Dudley Butler and Thomas 
Getz, rolled up 41 points against 38 for Williams and 29 for 
Wesleyan. 


> Two eliminations for the Schell Trophy were held at the Na- 
val Academy... .. The first, a pentagonal regatta, October 
12th, was easily taken by the Navy crews as Dave Cluett turned 
in the high-point score and the Midshipmen tallied 41 points, 
with Stevens second at 33. . . . The second, a week later, re- 
sulted in Navy’s first home defeat by a Middle Atlantic college 
in several years and, one of those rare occurrences, a tie. Prince- 
ton and George Washington deadlocked at 48 points, Navy 
scored 42. 


> On October 5th, Boston University and Tufts finished dead- 
locked at 87 points, in a heptagonal regatta, with Boston Uni- 
versity winning the sail-off. On the same week-end, Northeastern 
won a triangular event from Holy Cross and New Hampshire, 
and M.I.T. waltzed through a quadrangular against Boston 
College, Tufts, and Wesleyan, while in duals Brown outscored 
Rhode Island and King’s Point beat Colgate. On October 11th, 
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King’s Point defeated Rensselaer and Drexel. Colgate won the 
Syracuse triangular for Upstate New York teams racing in 
Lightnings against Syracuse and Cornell and, on October 19th, a 
quadrangular at New York Maritime Academy was won by 
Georgetown against New York Maritime’s Drexel, and Lafay- 
ette. . . . On October 25th, at Fort Schuyler, Stevens won a 
single-point victory over New York State Maritime with 
Cooper Union third and, the next day, King’s Point won a 
quadrangular with Lafayette, Georgetown and Drexel. 


PENGUIN PASSAGES 
By John Burroughs, Il 


> At Washington, D. C., the Potomac River S.A. finished its 
regular fall series on October 26th. In nearly ideal weather, the 
Penguin Class was led by Wirt Gill, sailing Flirt. Pluto was 
brought into second place by skipper Joe Krafft and Len Penso 
finished third in Gadget. 


> Out in California, in the early fall, the San Diego Bay Penguin 
Fleet sailed its championship series, in which Arthur Jessop 
took his Demi-Tasse to top honors over 11 other boats. Bert 
Israel was next, followed by Marvin Herrmann... . Herr- 
mann’s wife, June, is the champion of the ladies, having won a 
six-race series for women only on September 7th and 21st in 
San Diego Bay. Faith Israel took second place and Melba 
McCormack third. 


> In San Diego eleven Penguins took part in a three-race series 
for the Fleet Captain’s trophy on September 21st. This was 
won by Kermit Seely in Sno-Shu. Second place went to Bert 
Israel in Chilly and third to Ice Cube, Joe Jessop, Sr. 


> The fleet at Hampton, Va., has had an active year, with 
three series and neighboring club regattas. The first series, run 
off in May and June with three races a day, was won by Charlie 








speeds 


Another New Truscotteer 
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Cox, racing Cat’s Paw. Charlie Boykin was second and Jack 
Stevens third. The second series was taken by Boykin, with 
Cox next, followed by Stevens. Near the end of the third series, 
Cox was leading the series, with Stevens second, well ahead 
of Boykin. 


p> I. L. Lewis, of the Trent S8.C., Farndon, England, reports 
considerable interest being shown in his Penguin over there 
but his boatbuilder, like most of them, is unable to get the 
material to build more Penguins. 


> New fleets are joining the Association, with two out West 
and two in the East. The Los Angeles Fleet has been disbanded 
and in its place the Alamitos Bay and the Balboa Fleets have 
been chartered. The third fleet is at Norfolk, Va., and the 
fourth at Urbanna, Va. 


> The San Diego Bay Penguin Fleet, to keep from getting 
rusty between week-ends of racing, had sunset races on Thurs- 
days in September. Eight boats turned out for these, adding to 
the sport of finding marks in the dark. A searchlight kept the 
finish line well-identified, however. 


> The following new officers of the Penguin Association take 
office on January Ist, 1948: president, Edward B. Rowe, Jr., of 
Ivy Home Rd., Hampton, Va.; executive vice president, Robert 
D. Israel, of 3204 Ingelow St., San Diego 6, Cal.; secretary, 
Charles V. Boykin, of 619 Bridge St., Hampton, Va.; treasurer, 
Alvin E. Cox, of 65 C Elizabeth Rd., Hampton, Va. Two 
members-at-large are Wirt A. Gill, of 302 Indian Spring Dr., 
Silver Spring, Md., and George T. Ruby, of 1146 Heather Sq., 
Pasadena, Cal. 


> Penguins are being promoted on Biscayne Bay, Fla., by 
Henry G. Frampton, commodore of the Coconut Grove 8.C. 
He writes that three dinghies are about finished and that he 
expects to have 30 in all by winter. 


THE SLEEK TRUSCOTT 18' 9" UTILITY 


Lustrous natural mahogany and flawless joiner work, trimmed with 

gleaming stainless steel. 

performance and breathtaking speed. 

SHE IS QUALITY. Closely spaced oak frames, double planked bottom, 

and full length stringers make her "built to last". Beam 6' 9", draft |' 8"; 
up to 38 MPH with 115 HP. Generous freeboard and luxurious 

seating toe carefree days afloat. See your Truscott dealer, or write to 


Take the wheel—try her—thrill to matchless 


BUILDERS OF FINE 
BOATS SINCE 1885 


ST @weS EPA, MICHIGAN 
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Write today for Your FREE copy of the 60-page 








booklet "Rules & Regulations for the Port of Miami." + * . 











PACIFIC NORTHWEST CAT’S-PAWS 
By Ray Krantz 


> Pacific Northwest boating interests, in codperation with the 
Seattle customs offices, have a program to simplify pleasure 
craft customs procedure in American ports of this area. The 
plan is to reduce procedure of departure for Canadian waters 
and re-entry in the U.S. toa minimum, comparable with present 
customs arrangements for autos and airplanes. For the benefit 
of Canadian yachts visiting U. 8. Pacific Northwest waters, it 
is planned to reciprocate with the Canadian arrangement 
whereby the visiting B.C. yacht will obtain a cruising permit 
at the first U.S. customs port, for a specified period, then report 
out at the last customs port when returning home to Canada. 
Canadian yachts presently must report at each U. 8. customs 
port they visit, and pay $1.50 each time. 

The committee in charge has appointed Bob Landweer, 
Seattle Y.C., a customs broker, as its adviser and spokesman in 
consultations with U.S. customs officials. 


> Lady Van, Robert Denny Watt’s R-sloop, was winner of 
the Corinthian Y.C.’s Elliott racing series of four races. One 
hundred yachts competed in the Corinthian’s summer series of 
races, with 67 craft competing at one time. Twenty-two special 
sloops participated in the series, according to Hans Otto Giese. 


> Arthur M. Russell, owner of the 50’ power yacht Nan, is the 
new commodore of the Seattle Y.C., succeeding James F. 
Unicume. Jack Warburton, retiring treasurer, was elected vice 
commodore at the October 29th annual election; John Soder- 
bert, rear commodore; John E. Cannon, treasurer; and Joe 
Pendergast, secretary. Three new trustees were elected: G. 
Stewart Marlatt, Howard Richmond, and Anderson §. Joy. 
F. A. Harvey was appointed fleet captain. 


> New officers of the Queen City Y.C., Seattle, recently 
elected, are: Vernon Brice, commodore; Burt Marshall, vice 


commodore; Ray Stroble, rear commodore; Al Kurtzman, 
treasurer; and secretary, Floyd Somers. Two new trustees are 
Dr. Otto Strizek and Lou O’Connor. Ted Harris is the new 
fleet captain. 


> Li'l Luffer, Norman Cole’s International 14 dinghy, took 
first place in the Small Boat Conference’s first all-class sailing 
race on Lake Washington October 12th, logging the five-mile 
Bermudian triangle course in 1:22:13. Ten Stars sailed the 
same course for the Nordby Trophy in one of their winter 
series races. R. Barnes’ Twilight was the Star winner; her 
time, 1:10:04. The races ended Lake Washington competition 
for the year, with the remaining small boat events to be held 
on sheltered Portage Bay. 


> Annually, the Seattle Y.C. sail and power boat men wind up 
the season officially with Barnacle Bill’s Last Cruise to Port 
Madison. This completely un-serious yachting event was staged 
in breezy going and an unprecedented downpour of rain over 
the October 18th-19th week-end. Cho-Cho-San, Charlie Mc- 
killop’s 42’ yawl, won the sailing race across the sound, with 
Tom Wheeler surprising all hands by winding up second in his 
new command, the 34’ sloop Mevania. A score of boats made 
the cruise to Port Madison. 


> Col. L. H. Hewitt, district engineer, Corps of Engineers at 
Seattle, has asked the codperation of all Seattle yachtsmen in a 
program to minimize accidents in the Ballard locks, in which 
small boats suffer frequent damage. He stressed the need for 
proper handling, both fore and aft, of lock lines, especially 
when a large number of small craft transit the locks in a short 
time. On Labor Day this year, during 24 hours 563 boats 
passed through the locks. 


> Grandy Boat Company’s new stock 34’ cruiser is proving 
popular. I. E. Clary, Seattle, calls his new 34-footer with 
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A YACHTMAN’S READER 


Edited by 


CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


| WALL~SCOTT | 
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V-1 2 yl —_ 6-CYL. Managing Editor of Yachting 
ow R.P.M. 
DEFENDER Long Life INVADE From a literary field extraordinarily rich 
-_ Minimum 250 H. P. in range, color and content, Mr. Riming- 
2100 r.p.m. Maintenance 2100 r.p.m. ton has gathered in one compact volume 


fifty stories and articles which yachtsmen 
of all ages and interests will want to read 


HALL-SCOTT MOTOR CAR CO. and reread. Selected from books and mag- 

Berkeley 2, Calif. * New York Branch: 254 W. 31st St., New York 1 azines published in this country and 

Division of ACF-BRILL Motors Co. ; abroad, THE SEA CHEST contains many 

old favorites and a score of lesser known 
items which every sailor will relish. 


$3.50 











UNITED STATES NAVY 


Waterline 
Models 


AND HOW TO BUILD THEM 


By JOHN PHILIPS CRANWELL and SAMUEL A, SMILEY 


Detailed descriptions and instructions for construct- 
ing waterline scale models of 20 United States Navy 
vessels, from the flagship Méssouré to the little de- 
stroyer escort Buckley. With working drawings, 
photographs of completed scale models, official Navy 





HERE ARE YOUR SIX DEFINITE REQUIREMENTS: 

1. Beauty 2. Two-cabin comfort 3. Durability 
4. Safety 5. Performance 6. Economy 
See Your Authorized Style-Craft Dealer Today, or Write us 
Style-Craft BUILDING CO., Severna Park, Md. 

SOME TERRITORIES OPEN FOR DEALERS 






















photographs, and a brief history of each model. 
$4.00 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS. By 
Howard I. Chapelle. The first complete history of 
American sailing vessels from colonial craft to mod- 
ern yachts. Illustrated. $10.00 
it 
nol YACHT DESIGNING AND PLANNING. By Howard 
F Ahk famed I. Chapelle. A practical handbook ye meth- 
cmealiggtige, mothy ether ods carried out in the drafting room. I/Justrated. $5.50 
i bo rd. 
ibaa Weenes SBA: THE BOATMAN’S MANUAL. By Carl D. Lane. A 
SHELL is a com- practical and complete manual of boat handling and 
plete ome ote operation. ‘‘Covers literally everything.’’ — Yacht- 
Seles enaaaaern ing. Iustrated. $3.75 
her. 
A pet Bre ‘ate for Write for free descriptive catalog of Norton Books on the Sea 
HAGERTY men and boys — a 
| , — for sports At all Bookstores 
Sea Shell ae 
HAGERTY W. W. NORTON & CO. 101 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3 
Cohasset, Mass 
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Highest Specifications at Lowest Possible Price 
L.O.A. 34’ L.W.L. 24’ Beam 8’ 8” Draft 5’ 4” 


Don't postpone your cruising until ice-out” in Maine. Motor trans- 
portation makes safe winter delivery practical almost anywhere. 
Several Barnacles available, equipped for sea. 


Full particulars and arrangement for inspection from 


ADAMS & HAYDEN 


South Bristol, Maine, Tel. 156 
MARBLEHEAD REPRESENTATIVE—Henry Baay Yacht Yard 











has a Barnacle available for inspection by appointment 
ccaameans OR YOUR OWN BROKER < 

















HENRY A. SCHEEL, Marine Architect 
114 Liberty Street, New York 6, N. Y., Phone DI 9-0594 
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You Can 


Do the Job 
Better with 











STAY-TITE MARINE PRODUCTS 


*% STAY-TITE CAULKING COM- % STAY-TITE XXX CEMENT—for lay- 
POUND—greater coverage per pound, ing linoleum, felt, canvas, etc. 


Mahogany, gray, or black. & STAY-TITE GASKET CEMENT—f 
- —for 
* So ge gam GLUE— motors, water and gas connections, 
kc STAY.TITE SEALER—-ctops lecks in * STAY-TITE WATER PUMP GREASE 


: ; —lubricates at all temperatures, 
deck seams, Remains pliable. 
& STAY-TITE WOOD CRACK FILLER— * STAY-TITE GEAR LUBRICANT. 
for floors, walls, tile, etc. % RUSTGO—Rust Remover. 


Your Marine Supply dealer carries Stay-Tite products, 
or can get them for you — See him now. 


STAY-TITE PRODUCTS CO., Dept. Y, 3107 Detroit Ave., Cleveland 13, O. 














YACHTING 


T. Harbine Mon- 
roe, winner of the 
Seattle Y.C’s an- 
nual Tri-Ilsland 
Race Series Tro- 
phy. The name of 
each year's win- 
ning boat and 
owner isengraved 
on the silver cups 





Ray Krantz 


Kermath 130 hp. Sea Rover, Adventure. Four other 34s, all 
with Chrysler Royal Eights, are being built for Dr. Percy F. 
Guy, Seattle; Bill Spike, Chehalis; Frank Whitmarsh, Olympia; 
and Herbert Norbisrath, Bellingham. Cecil Barker, Olympia, 
is a new owner of the trim Grandy 40’ stock cruiser, as is E. K. 
Armstrong, Jr., of the same city. Grandy is building a new 42’ 
twin screw stock cruiser similar to Edwin Monk’s Grandy-built 
42’ cruiser, Western Maid IT, with twin Chrysler V-drive Crown 
engines. 


> The Shain Mfg. Co.’s Los Angeles Boat Show boat, a 54’ 
Trimmership with twin Kermath Sea Mate Special motors, 
has been sold to Walter J. Eskstein, San Francisco. Another of 
this model with two lightweight Buda Diesels is being built for 
F. K. Urban, Tacoma. Shain is also building a new 40’ stock 
cruiser with twin Chrysler Crowns for the coming Seattle 
Motor Boat Show scheduled for February 21st to 29th. 


> Robert B. Wolff, Puyallup, has taken delivery of a 24’ 
Truscott express cruiser from Marina Mart, Seattle. He will 
keep the Chrysler Ace-powered boat at the Tacoma Y.C. H. J. 
Bolster, Seattle, has purchased Capt. J. P. Kelly’s 33’ cruiser 
Hobby through Phil Lewis, of Lake Union Sales Co. 

Other recent yacht sales include the acquisition by Victor 
Goethals, Queen City Y.C., of Jacob Meekhof’s 65’ power 
yacht Casco with 175 hp. Hall-Scott engine, through Fremont 
Boat Co. This firm also sold the 24’ express cruiser Surprise for 
Jack Porad, to Eldon Meekhof; and John Tucker’s 43’ cruiser 
Veteran to Jack Martin, Bellingham. 

Tom Farrell, Washington Boat Works, reports that W. L. 
Baptie, Seattle, is the new owner of Loren Wahl’s 45’ cruiser 
Playmate with 100 hp. Kermath engine; and that Coralie, 30’ 
cruiser formerly owned by Alfred Turner, Jr., Seattle Y.C., has 
been sold to L. L. Hess and Ted B. Hill, Tacoma. 


> Cat’s-paws: A meeting of the P.I.Y.A. will be held early in 
December; members will be notified of the location and date 
by the association secretary by the time this is published. . . . 
The Atlas Engine Co. has opened a new Chrysler engine and 
Atlas Diesel showroom on Westlake Avenue on the Stabbert 
property; Paul Nieto is in charge. . . . John Sorensen’s new 
Blanchard-built 32’ auxiliary cutter Miranda is a trim new 
wind ship which the owner keeps at his home on East Sound in 
the San Juans. 


DETROIT JOTTINGS 
By George E. Van 


> -John Pankow, who has been an active figure in the postwar 
race boat regattas held at the Detroit Y.C., succeeds Edwin O. 
Bodkin as commodore of the biggest boating club in our town 
for the coming year. 


> Race boat plans are cooking. Tentative arrangements call 
for the Gold Cup and Silver Cup races to be held together over 
the Labor Day week-end in 1948, the traditional time for motor 
boat races in these parts. 


> Walter Dossin, one of the Dossin brothers whose Miss Pep 
won' in Gold Cup, National Sweepstakes and President’s Cup 
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races during the summer with the redoubtable Danny Foster 
at her throttle, plans a new speed wagon for next season. He 
has authorized Clell Perry to design a new hull and, as it stands 
now, Perry will be her driver. Foster says he is through with 
racing, says he has had a lot of fun racing boats since he got 
out of service two years ago and it’s time to go to work. But 
when the motors are roaring at race time next year you can 
expect this cagy driver to be driving one of the aquatic jugger- 
nauts towards the starting line. Likable Danny already has a 
flock of offers to drive. Perry is an old hand as a racer. Before 
the war he won Gold Cup and President’s Cup events with Herb 
Mendelson’s Notre Dame which he designed and built. 


> The frost had come and gone on the punkins when the final 
standings formally were issued for the classes sailing in the 
Detroit River Y.A. regattas during the summer. 

*“Here are the results in the major divisions: Cruising A, 
Apache, Wilfred Gmeiner; Cruising B, Medic, Charles Doden- 
hoff, Ted White; Cruising C, Meteor, Henry Burkard; Six- 
Metre, Solenta, Carlyle Wilson; 30-Squares, Starling, Ray St. 
John; 22-Squares, Joal VII, Al Grundy; Class C, Vif, Fred 
Hayes; Class L, Surprise, Ted Kuhn; Cat Boats K, Fiddler’s 
Witch, George E. Van; CK-cat Boat team, Detroit B.C. first, 
Detroit Y.C. second, St. Clair third, Edison B.C. fourth. 

It marked the sixth straight year Gmeiner had won honors 
for the season in Cruising A. In winning, Apache took only one 
first in nine starts and an early season disqualification at first 
seemed to have ruined her hopes. But Gmeiner always had her 
in the money. Ledyard Mitchell’s Soubrette, like Apache, a 
N. Y. 32, finished second ahead of Clare Jacobs’ Revelry and 
Blitzen of Ernie Grates and Murray Knapp. Blitz led early in 
the summer, but two DNFs at the end put her out. 


> This year the Joseph Krolik Memorial, in competition for 
the first time, went to the Detroit B.C. cat boat team skippers. 
Don Marantette, Larry Pace, and Andy Carnegie were on the 
D.B.C. team most of the season. This club had 274 points, the 
DYC had 246, St. Clair 235 and Edison 224, 


> Fred Ford has sold his 55’ yawl Persephone to Prescott Wil- 
son, of Boston, and the boat made a late season trip to the 
East late in October and early in November. Ford has ordered 
a 45’ sloop for spring delivery from Hinckley from designs by 
K. Aage Nielsen. 


NEWS FROM BRITAIN 
By Bill Smart 


> live days of International Conference gave some indication 
of the trend of European yachting for the next few years. 

Nearly all the first day was given over to the N.A.Y.R.U. 
Racing Rules and their exposition by Harold 8. Vanderbilt. One 
or two parts set conservative Europeans back a little. As the 
result of a more or less word by word run through the Rules 
and their possibilities by Mr. Vanderbilt, each nation is likely 
to have the new rules tried out next year in special localities. 
The biggest snag is that the rules at present in use depart little 
from the ordinary Board of Trade rules and so most of our cruis- 
ing men, who are rarely racing people, know pretty well what 
racing boats they happen to meet are going to do. Now, for 
safety’s sake, cruising men will have to know something of rac- 
ing rules. Either that, or they will soon learn to keep clear of 
racing boats altogether. 


> As is generally known, Technical Sub-Committees have been 
brooding and corresponding about rating rules. This Conference 
fixed that the Six-Metre measurement rules are to hold good 
until 1952. For vessels above “Sixes,” the Scandinavian rule is 
to decide future boats, modified, however, by the C.C.A. Rating 
Rule. Since boats capable of both cruising and racing are sought 
after, American experience is to be incorporated. Most signif- 
icant of the trend to create cruisers as well as racers — engines 
and engine weights are to be allowed for. Nothing is likely to 


happen about boats bigger than “‘Sixes”’ until more details have | 
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SARASOTA . 


PHONE 2093 


FLORIDA 


Managed by 
CHARLES W. BLIVEN & CO. 


IF IT’S BOATS WE HAVE IT 


NOW IN STOCK READY FOR DELIVERY 


Owens Cruisers 
Truscott Cruisers 
Cruis-Along 


Thompson 

Fox River 

Aero Craft 

Higgins Cruisers Allied Aircraft Outboard 
Ventnor Plasticraft 

Steel Craft McKean Prams 

Correct Craft Briarcliff Dinghys 


Ventnor Moth Sailboat 
Hagerty 110 Sailboat 
Weasel Sailboat 
Woodpussy Sailboat 

Ghost International Sailboat 
Lightning Sailboat 

McKean Dinghy Sailboat 


Engines in Stock 


CHRYSLER FLAGSHIP GRAY 


PALMER 





MARINE EQUIPMENT RADIO TELEPHONES 
FACILITIES FOR UNLOADING RAIL SHIPMENTS 





NATIONAL COVERAGE OF 
THE BEST IN USED BOATS 


FLORIDA EAST COAST REPRESENTATIVE 
FRANCIS DEARS 1200 E. LAS OLAS BLVD. 


FORT LAUDERDALE 














. « SAME Vee... 


On Building Costs For Boats Over 50’ 
— BUILD IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


Plans and specifica- 
tions faithfully exe- 
cuted by skilled and 
experienced person- 
nel. Your boat will 
be built to highest 
specifications by a 
Lloyd’s surveyor and 
naval architect who 
will design your 
boat for your per- 
sonal needs if so 
desired. South 
American hard- 
woods available at 
one-half U. S. price. 


“Keewatin"—55’ Gaff rigged schooner 
built in Newfoundland 1947, 


Labor one-third to one-quarter U. S. price. 


You save one-third or better on overall cost after duty is paid. Yard 
fully equipped to build any size or type wooden vessel. 





AGENT « DONALD G. PARROT 
Beverly Farms, Massachusetts 


NEWFOUNDLAND SHIPYARDS 
Clarenville, Newfoundland 


Hart Street 
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COMMODIOUS 40° CRUISER 





BORGER suit ror roy purpy 


DESIGNED BY DAIR N. LONG 


THIS STURDY MAHOGANY VEE-FORM EXPRESS CRUISER COMBINES 
FAST SEAWORTHY DESIGN WITH OWNER REQUIREMENTS FOR 
ROOMY COMFORTABLE ARRANGEMENT. SLEEPING ACCOMMODA- 


TIONS FOR SIX MAKE THE ANROJ IDEAL FOR EXTENDED CRUISING. — 


TWO HUSKY 150 H.P. CHRYSLER ROYAL ENGINES, DRIVING THROUGH 
A 2:1 WATSON-FLAGG REDUCTION GEAR GIVE THIS TWIN- 
SCREW BURGER BUILT BOAT A 300 MILE CRUISING RANGE AT 
20 M.P.H. 


. - «. BUILDERS OF WOOD OR WELDED STEEL BOATS 
OF STANDARD OR CUSTOM DESIGNS. 


Proprietors of Enlarged Facilities for Building, Storing, Drydocking and Reconditioning 






POR GER BOAT COM PA'N-Y 
- MANITOWOC « WISCONSIN 








“ORDER NOW! 


JOYS 
Vamptonshif 
SAILS! 


By placing your order NOW for JOYS 
Championship Sails you will be ready 
for sailing thrills when the season opens. 
Over 100 years 


of building fine 
yacht sails. 


Complete line 
of marine sup- 
plies. 





JOYS BROS. CO. 


129 N. Water St. Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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British Conbiak 
Among those who attended the I.Y.R.U. conference in London were 


(left to right): F. G. Mitchell (G.B.); O. J. Stephens and Harold S. 

Vanderbilt (U.S.A.); J. McGruer and C. E. Nicholson (G.B.); Com- 

modore N. Benzoin (Denmark); Crown Prince Olaf (Norway) and Sir 
Ralph Gore, President of the Union 


been clewed up ready for the next International Conference in a 
year’s time. 


> Almost unremarked in this settling of rules and quite unob- 
trusively, the clause went through that sail measurement is to 
be carried out as recommended by the I.Y.R.U. Technical 
Sub-Committee last May. So headsails for new classes will be 
restricted to 90 per cent of the area of the fore triangle and must 
not go more than 80 per cent of mast height. However, few 
really believe that this is the beginning of the end of genoas and 
such, and it is doubtful if many are really convinced that re- 
strictions on headsails will necessarily lead to much reduction 
in costs. 


> Austria, by letter, came up with a bright suggestion about 
point scoring, particularly as applied to the Olympic Games. 
The suggestion was adopted. Points will be always allocated in 
round figures and the second boat home with ten racing will 
count just as many points as the first home when five yachts are 
racing or, for that matter, the third boat home with 15.racing. 


> Dinghy racing still goes ahead although we are in the autumn 
and have had the first chill breath of winter. Most interesting 
meeting recently was by 14-foot Internationals for the Rick- 
mansworth Trophy, for old boats only. If it did nothing else, 
it proved that the light and lively 14-footer can race on little 
more than a duck pond. Well known dinghy names were entered 
for all that the boats were old. Stewart Morris, hottest tip to 
win, was put out of the race by collisions and by grounding his 
centreboard. It was won by John Rushton, sailing Vivid. 


FLORIDA TRADE WINDS 
By Vivyan Hall 


> Toone who managed to miss the hurricanes but saw much of 
the damage it is remarkable how fast things are being put in 
order. At the Palm Beaches, Riley McClain is getting new piling 
and new decking on so that the yacht club dock will be ready 
the first of December. The Brazilian docks here, undamaged 
since they were in the lee during the east wind, have been 
enlarged to take care of ten more boats. The city basins at 
Lake Worth and Delray Beach are again usable. Al Huss’ 
Lauderdale Beach docks are repaired and filling up as are the 
bulkheads along the river bank. At Hollywood, Richard 
Rinehimer is extending lights, water and electricity for ad- 
ditional slips at the newly repaired city basin. The docks which 
were available last winter at Miami and Miami Beach will be 
ready and will be augmented by three new 40-boat finger piers 
which the city is building on the north side of the County 
Causeway. 


> On Lake Worth, John Rybovitch hauled every boat stored at 
his yard high and dry and, though the winds took the roof off his 
construction building, not a single boat was damaged and he is 
now going ahead putting them in commission. At the Miami 
Beach Boat Slips, Russell Grove was able to wire every owner 
of boats stored there that they had not suffered a scratch. Just. 
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THE VINYARD 47' CRUISER 
A New 40’ Model Coming 


VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO. 
Milford, Delaware 


* Columbian.» 


PROPELLERS & FITTINGS ~~ 


Sturdy, well designed, 
made of new metal. Best 
value for your money 


You get top performance and 
speed from your Columbian Pro- 
pellers. Fine bronze fittings (stern 
bearings, shaft logs, rudders, con- 
trols). Columbian yacht toilets. 
Write for free Catalog 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
Freeport, L. I., N. Y. 























COMPANY 


393 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Marine Distributors In The Greater New York Area for 


EVINRUDE 
CHRYSLER 
ARNOLT 


Ry. G 3 


Outboard Motors 
Inboard Engines 


Inboard Engines 
SERVICE - PARTS 


MICHIGAN Machined-Pitch Propellers 


and America’s leading lines of 
MARINE EQUIPMENT 


New equipment catalog free to boat owners 








CANVAS PRESERVATIVE—Woterproofing Canvas, etc. 
FIRE GARD—Fire-resisting Preservative. 


PATCHLAST—An acid-proof adhesive that will remain waterproof and elastic. 
Used for patching of canvas covers, sails, awnings, tents and all other cloth or 
canvas products. It will set firm within two hours. 


p Send for INSTRUCTIVE MARINE BOOKLET 
SINCE 1889 K 


GLUES CEMENTS 


SS 






PRESERVATIVES 


65th Street & 3rd Avenue 
Brooklyn 20, New York 





H. B. FRED 
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the press! 


Ready for you— the 

first four volumes of 

“Ships and Sailing 
Albums.” Each album loaded to 
the hatches with photographs 
of enduring interest. Each al- 
bum edited by a writer who 
knows and loves his subject! 
Text is concise, interesting, fac- 
tual. Albums are finely printed 
in large format, 10” x14”. Four- 
color covers, plastic bound. 
Price $1.50 each postpaid. To be 
sure of delivery before Christ- 
mas, order direct from the pub- 
lishers, using the convenient 
order form below. 


4 grand books 
for Yachtsmen 


Ships @ 
Sailing 
Albums 















BOOK 1. 


‘*Mississippi Stern- 
heelers,’’ com- 
piled by Cap- 
tain Fred Way, 
author of ‘‘Pi- 
lotin’.» Comes 
Natural.” A 
fascinating and 
permanent rec- 
ord of a type 
ef ship that 
served its peri- 
od romantic- 
ally and well. 





Great Lakes 


Sailing Ih 4 : ¥ } 


| JA 


. % % 
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2. GREAT LAKES 
SAILING SHIPS 


No ship survives the once 
great fleets that carried the 
commerce of the Lakes, but 
here their days of glory are 
captured in a wealth of photo- 
prcepe from finest existing col- 
ections. Edited by 
Barkhausen. 


3. OUR NAVY’S 
FIGHTING SHIPS 


Outstanding illustrations from 
official U. S. Navy photos — 
every class from battleships to 
DE’s, covering period from 
Pearl Harbor to end of war. 
Compiled by Lieut. Comdr. 
ohn H. Kemble, USNR, and 
ieut. Comdr. William C. 
Moore, USNR. 


4. NEW ENGLAND 
FISHING SCHOONERS 


A thrilling record of the great 
days of sail, from pinkey 
“Maine,” 1845, to Interna- 
tional Fisherman’s Races, 1938. 
Includes notable photos from 
collection of N. L. Stebbins, 
never before published in a 
book. Compiled by Joseph 
’Hearn. 























KALMBACH PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Department 2212, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Enclosed find $ Send me the Ships and Sailing Albums 
I have checked: Album 1 ia am «4 








Name 





Address 





City and State 
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THE HAMPTON oneDssicn 


The Hampton One- 
Design is growing rap- 
idly all over America. 
Our precision-built 
Hampton sells for $965 
F.0.B. Cambridge, Md. 
complete with sails, 
ready to sail. All boats 
measured and certified 
at factory. Dimensions 
£04. 18 0”. LW.L. 
14’ 0". Beam 5' 94%". 








™ Cambridge 





CADET 


Come and inspect her 
Here is a fine, busky, modern 

ist  Kérst of the new 
Warner-designed “Cadets” is in 
the water and read of inspection. 
Length: 28' 7"; Z. aa ee 
beam 8' 7”; draft 4 10”. In- 
quire now if interested in 1948 
delivery. 
Now “available: Root-type Sat, 
@s an extra, giving your Me 
bridge “Cadet” bunks for four 
instead of standard three layout. 











teers nrnsesememsemesesene-if 


Both Built By: 


Cambridge Shipbuilders, Inc. 


Cambridge, Maryland 


Telephone 1100 











Diameters: Ye’’ to 'S¢”’ 


R R 
for MARINE USE 


NEW SURPLUS — 35 to 70% less than non-surplus 
PLYMOUTH and COLUMBIAN “STABILIZED” 


Danforth Anchors and other items for Marine Use 


Write for sample 
and brochure 





ORANGEBURG, P 
NEW YORK j 














SMITH 


Cup Defender 


Finishes 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. produce marine finishes exclusively 
—for the protection and beauty of all boats — little 
dingeys or great yachts. Use SMITH quality finishes — 
preferred by boat-lovers for well over a century. 


MARINE 
FINISHES 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Edward Smith & Co., Inc. 


11 EAST 36TH 
STREET, NEW 
YORK 16, N.Y 
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down the Bay from here the 60’ houseboat that was a gay land- 
mark first as the Shangri-La and then as the Juan-Nita sank 
at her pier. Her owner, John Redmond, was unable to get a tow 
to safety in time. J. S. Shields, of the Chicago Y.C., moved his 
42’ a.c.f. Carjoda from the city dock at Lake Worth to the 
restricted waters of the Delray Beach basin and came through 
with only the loss of his canvas cockpit cover and some paint. 
At Fort Lauderdale, floods in the New River are floating some 
boats so high that they cannot get out of the doors of the 


| storage sheds. 


| > In the summer series of the Davis Island Y.C., of Tampa, 


James Turner’s 36’ sloop Winslow scored honors in the larger 
class while Edward Nelson’s 21-footer led the smaller group. 
.. . At the St. Petersburg Y.C., the course for juniors is under 
way using the Fish Class fleet and a special junior building. . . . 


| The Fort Myers Y.C., newly organized with Everett Bennett, 
| Frank Houshin and L. D. Smith, flag officers, is planning a dock 














and a boat hoist. . . . Joe Swift, of Mount Dora, who has been 
a bang-up secretary of the Florida Outboard Federation, has 
been made its president. Also newly elected are Ernest Jones, 
vice president, and Guy Ferlita, secretary, both from Orlando. 
. . . The Orange Bowl Regatta, at Miami, on December 26th- 
28th will include several new sailing classes. 


> L. W. Sanderson who has just reached the Lauderdale Beach 
Basin with his Chris-Craft 46-footer Callidac reports that he 
was warned all along the way from Cleveland that southern 
docks had been destroyed but he came straight through and 
found repairs under way wherever needed. Arthur G. Sherman’s 
90’ motor yacht Maradon made her first trip from Detroit in 31 
days and is now at the Brazilian dock at Palm Beach with 
J. J. Flannery’s 40-footer Scalawag from Sheepshead Bay... . 
Jack R. Gardner has reached New Orleans with his 40’ Chris- 
Craft cruiser Jasylca on the way from Benton Harbor, Mich., 
to the Biscayne Bay Y.C.... The Sperry Gyroscope Co. 
101’ yacht Wanderer has come over from Gulf ports where she 
has been demonstrating the latest in radar and loran... . 
At Tampa, Lockwood Pirie, of Chicago, is outfitting the 50- 
footer Pelican. Pirie has trailed his Twin Star south to enter the 
Star Class regattas on Biscayne Bay, Cuba and Nassau. 


Yokosuka Yacht Club Has First Regatta 


p> The Yokosuka, Japan, Y.C’s U.S. Service Fleet of the In- 
ternational Star Class Y.R.A., held its first annual regatta late 
this summer. The successful skipper of two consecutive Star 
races was Lt. Comdr. Robert C. Simmons, Supply Corps, U.S.N., 
of Arlington, Va. His crew was Lt. (jg.) Charles E. Johnson, 
U.S.N., of San Francisco. . 

Competition, though limited, was nevertheless keen. Races 
were held in Tokyo Bay. The wind was uncertain at times, but 
the regatta was completed before the typhoon season forced all 
boats out of the water. 

The Yokosuka Y.C. was organized at the U.S. Fleet Activities 
Base, Yokosuka, Japan, by the officers and men stationed there, 
under the direction of Captain Benton W. Decker, U.S.N., 
Commander U.S. Fleet Activities. The base is located on the site 
of the former Japanese Naval Base. This winter will be a busy 
season for all Yokosuka yachtsmen, in overhauling and building, 
with a view toward an active season, starting about March of 
next year. 

C. E. Jounson, Lr. (jg.), USNR 


Outboard Boating Club Elects 


> Harry Wareham, of Manhattan, Ky., was elected first na- 
tional president of the Outboard B.C. at the organization’s re- 
cently held annual meeting. He will serve for a two-year period. 
Roy A. Easterly of Lodi, Cal., and J. Paul Lilly of Wilmington, 
Del., were named vice presidents. Arnon N. Benson, executive 
director of the organization, retains the office of secretary- 
treasurer. Other members of the board of governors are: John 
C. Spaulding, Detroit, Mich., and W. M. Apple, Little Rock, 
Ark, 
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SOUTH AND BY WEST OF CAPE COD by Llewellyn How- 
land, with pen and ink illustrations by Lois Darling (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, $3.00). Here is one of those charming little volumes 
which should be read before an open log fire or the all-embracing 
warmth of a Shipmate stove in a quiet anchorage. A collection 
of delightfully told reminiscences with the soft salt air of the 
Vineyard blowing through them, this volume bids fair to become 
a favorite of those fortunates whose sailing has been along the 
New England coast from Newport to Nantucket. Tarpaulin 
Cove, Robinson’s Hole, New Bedford and many other familiar 
names which serve to revive pleasant recollections flow through 
the book like a gentle river. First intended only for the eyes of 
the author’s immediate family — particularly his grandson — 
these tales were too delightful to be confined to so small a circle. 

One suspects that Mr. Howland has the true gourmet’s 
appreciation of good “‘vittles’’ for numerous are the descriptions 
of mouth watering feasts — bay scallops fresh from the water, 
toasting on a skewer over a bed of glowing embers, a clam 
chowder as made by an Indian at Menemsha and a vivid de- 
scription of a real old-fashioned clambake which will doubtless 
become a minor classic. 

Excitement there is too, in the description of the part played 
by a New Bedford ship in the Battle of Trafalgar. The whole 
book reeks of the sea, of boats and the men who sail in them, 
and the language — praise be — has that authenticity which 
can be acquired only by long years afioat. It’s a volume to give to 
your most appreciative sailing companion, but don’t forget 
“one hand for yourself.” W. H. de F 


BOAT BUILDING IN YOUR OWN BACK YARD by 
S. S. Rabl (Cornell Maritime Press, New York, $5.00). The 
author, who grew up practically on the water and when last 
heard from was head of the Scientific Department of one of the 
leading East Coast shipyards, charged with making and super- 
vising the acres of calculations necessary to the designing and 
building of huge tankers, colliers and other ships and with the 
responsibility for running and analyzing trial trips, complains 
that the usual how-to-build book is written by the professional 
builder. This means that only the traditional, time-tried meth- 
ods of building first class boats are discussed, methods usually 
too complicated for the average amateur. In this interesting 
book Mr. Rabl describes the simpler ways used on the Chesa- 
peake for the sturdy work boats of that district. He tells of 
tools and materials and describes them in simple language, 
adding a most informative chapter of ‘‘ Useful Information” and 
another of “Construction Notes,” both full of meat. 

Then follow plans of a dozen boats from 7’6” to 24’, all either 
deadrise or arc bottom and all but one with straight stems. All 
are simple to build and every one, incidentally, has been built 
by the author with his own hands. 

There is plenty of good advice concerning many points of 
building — and handling, too, for that matter — and the book 
should find a welcome place in any yachtsman’s library, espe- 
cially if he has ever been bitten by the building bug. 

C. H. H. 


YANKEE SHIPS IN CHINA SEAS by Daniel Henderson 
(Hastings House, $3.00). This volume is a most valuable addi- 
tion to the history of American maritime development. Com- 
mencing with the first voyage of the Empress of China in 1784, 
from New York to Canton, via the Cape of Good Hope, it car- 
ries the reader through the development of the China trade in 
the East Coast ports. Not only is the tea and spice trade de- 
scribed but also the less savory opium and coolie cargoes on 
which some American fortunes were founded. One of the most 
interesting parts of the book deals with the fabulous house of 
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PORTABLE 
Marine Radio 


® A precision-built radio operating on self-contained 

batteries or AC-DC current. Three-band reception. Six tubes and 
rectifier; superheterodyne circuit. Built-in loop, with provision for 
plug-in antenna for short-wave. Built-in speaker with microphone 
and headphone jacks. Provides intercommunication. Equipped 
with shoulder strap for easy carrying. Weighs under 15 pounds. 
For complete.information write to 

LEAR, INCORPORATED, GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICH. 
























LENGTH 26’, BEAM 6’ 8”, SAIL AREA 288’ 


INVESTIGATE THE ADVANTAGES OF ALL ALUMINUM 
CONSTRUCTION—YOU WILL FIND IT PAYS! 


The Duchess class is built of proven alloys suitable for either salt 
or fresh water. An ideal boat for club sponsored sailing or for the 
individual who wants the best at a reasonable price. 

ALUMINUM BOAT COMPANY of CALIFORNIA 
Box 42, Corona Del Mar, California 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. VU, &. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


WHITE and RED 


Invaluable for Racing and Cruising Yachts and Launches 


A POWERFUL PREVENTIVE OF BARNACLES, 
BORERS AND MARINE GROWTH 


Fast-Smooth-Slippery 
Hard Finish-Long Life-Saves Fuel 
20% Increased Anti-Fouling Strength 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO., 52 Purchase St. Boston, Mass. 











SEA sacea 


" STRENGTH — Finest 

“= white oak frames, cedar 
planking, all bronze 
fastenings. 


PERFORMANCE — 
Wide speed range on 
power from 45 to 125 h.p. 


APPOINTMENTS — 


4 a Mahogan torage 
The utent 1 7 ace ue: reg Skis lommanas Mg art Bee nq 


ff shows clean pi 
of heels, is ideal sport fishing and utility boat boxes aft; optional toilet 
installation. 


BARBOUR Boat Works 


NEW BERN, N. C. 




















LIGHTNINGS 


immediate delivery 


BEAM 
6" 


EMPIRE STATE BOATS INC 


09 DILLOY ROAD YEW ROCHELLE \.%. 











YES, YOU can build 
your own Class E Rac- 
ing Runabout from the 
famous Bill Campbell 





set of plans (Complete, COPPERHEAD, built by Campbell, owned 
and driven by Loren Pennington to 70.245 
$2 5.00). mph world record on Salton Sea, Oct. 14 


(For a Merry Christmas For All 1948 — Build an E!) 


COPPERHEAD, as well as other of the hottest E-jobs in the world, was buil 
by Campbell from these identical plans. But the E is more than a thrilling race 
plant—CREAM PUFF towed seven skiers! They're fast, maneuverable, fun! 
Why be out-moded when you build? WRITE TODAY FOR FREE LITERATURE. 


WILLARD (BILL) CAMPBELL 


5589 Riviera Walk Long Beach 3, California 

















YACHTING 


Russell & Co., which made many millionaires in its day. Famil- 
iar names run through the tale; Coolidge, Forbes, Delano, 
Low, Cushing and Derby, to name but a few. And, of course, 
many famous ships sail across the pages; the Baltimore clipper 
Ann McKim, the ship Grand Turk and the little sloop Experi- 
ment which sailed out of Albany, on the Hudson River, to the 
Orient in 1785, among them. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the development 
of relations between the governments of the United States and 
those of China and Japan, including Commodore Perry’s his- 
toric visit to the latter. The conclusion brings the reader down 
to the present day in Oriental relations. It is a concise, readable 
volume which will well repay reading by those interested in 
our maritime heritage. W. H. ve F. 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING by Cyrus 
Lawrence Day (Dodd, Mead & Co., $6.00). This .229-page 
book is about as complete an exposition of knotting and splicing 
as one could imagine. In addition, there is an interesting his- 
torical résumé of knots through the ages including excerpts 
from a Greek treatise of the fourth century A.D. Among the 
knots in use in those days were the square knot and the clove 
hitch. 

Data on the relative strength of knots developed by P. R. 
Trumpler in tests at Lafayette College in 1936 are included in 
the introduction in which there is in addition a good glossary 
of technical terms used in knotting. 

The body of the book is profusely illustrated with clear 
photographs arranged alongside the text describing the knots, 
so that the reader does not have to turn pages to locate the 
illustrations. Where necessary for clarity, the various stages in 
making certain knots have been shown. For example: there are 
45 separate illustrations showing variations of the bowline and 
how to tie them. The book is not confined to sailor’s knots but 
describes also those used by fishermen, horsemen, mountain 
climbers, linemen, and many others. Splicing (including the 
tail splice from wire to manila) is also well covered as is sennit 
work.’ An excellent bibliography is included and an index 
which makes it easy to locate any knot in which you may be 
interested. This is, on the whole, as satisfying a book on the 
subject as I have ever seen. W. H. pe F. 


WHITE SAILS AND SPINDRIFT by Capt. Frank Hubert 
Shaw (The Odyssey Press $2.75). Captain Shaw is one of the 
fast-disappearing breed of seamen who learned their trade in 
the big square-rigged cargo ships of the late ’90s, and also a 
writer of real quality; a fortunate combination, as few more 
such books will ever be written by the men who were there in 
person. His book is a series of reminiscences of his years in Cape 
Horners, first as apprentice, later as mate and, after the death 
of his skipper at sea, master. One gets the impression that, like 
all old salts, he is not one to spoil a good yarn for the want of a 
little stretching, maybe even of setting in a patch of whole 
cloth where it will do the narrative the most good. But this 
enhances rather than detracts from the flavor of the book. He 
writes of gales and rescues, of fine weather and foul, of the 
seamy underside of the ports of the world as the sailor saw them. 
His portrayal of hard-case skippers and mates and of others 
who were gentlemen on the quarter deck, of forecastle hands 
who loved and valiantly served the big windwagons while they 
cursed the owners who half-starved them, of crimps and beach- 
combers, is authentic and enlightening. It’s a book that belongs 
in the collection of any lover of the sea and of sail. 
W. H. T. 


BOATS ANYONE CAN BUILD compiled by the Editors of 
Popular Science (Grosset & Dunlap, Inc., $2.98). Here is a book 
for a boy who is about to build his first boat or for the more 
experienced hand who knows many of the answers. Good 
working drawings and complete bills of materials are given for 
quite a wide selection of boats. Herein are to be found row 
boats, sail boats, power boats (both inboard and outboard) 
and several special purpose craft such as a duck boat, a kayak 
and many more. Illustrated by both line drawings and photo- 
graphs, there seems to be about all the information anyone 
could need to turn out a creditable job. 
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BOOKS 


for every YACHTSMAN’S CHRISTMAS 










SAIL HO? 


A Great Book of Yachting Photographs 
By the Famous Marine Photographer 


MORRIS ROSENFELD 


For more than forty years Morris Rosenfeld has 
been taking pictures of yachts and yachting. 
And, for just as many years, yachtsmen every- 
where have hoped that someday “‘Rosey’s” finest 
photographs would be put in book form. Now, 
after years of preparation, that book which 
every skipper will want for his or her library is 
ready. The finest collection of yachting photo- 
graphs ever published. 


Regular edition, $5.00 Deluxe edition, $10.00 








ADMIRAL OF THE OCEAN SEA 
By Samuel Eliot Morison. A monumental biog- 
raphy of Christopher Columbus based on careful 
research and on material gathered by- the author 
in cruising over routes sailed by Columbus. $5.00 


THE CLIPPER SHIP ERA 
By Arthur H. Clark. An accurate and readable 


account of the clipper ships of the United States 
and Great Britain. $5.00 


HISTORY OF AMERICAN SAILING SHIPS 
By Howard I. Chapelle. A book that belongs in the 
library of every sailing-ship enthusiast. Of par- 
ticular appeal to model makers, historians and 
yachtemen. $10.00 


TRADITIONS AND MEMORIES OF 
AMERICAN YACHTING 


By W. P. Stephens. A valuable contribution to 4 
literature of the sport. $3. 


THE WRITINGS OF 
L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF 


ADVENTURES BY SEA OF 

EDWARD COXERE 
Edited by H. W. Meyerstein. A 17th century 
manuscript published for the first time. Illustra- 
tions from the original drawings of Edward 
Coxere. $2.50 


$2.50 











Are you all thumbs 
as a mechanic? 


. then this is the book for you. Written by one 
of the foremost authorities in the field, and him- 
self a boat owner, the subject matter is simply 
arranged for the convenience of the boat owner, 
regardless of the intensity of mechanical inter- 
est. What engine should you select, what sim- 
ple requirements are to be noted in installing it, 
what are the essentials of owner maintenance, 
what of laying up and going into commission 


POWER FOR 
THE SMALL BOAT 


By W. MELVIN CROOK 


With more than 60 diagrams, $3.00 


THE ABC OF BOAT SAILING 
By H. L. Stone. A highly recommended book for 


sailing classes and tyros. $2.50 
LEARNING TO SAIL 

By H. A. Calahan $3.50 
HOW TO SAIL 

By Carl D. Lane $3.00 


SAILING MADE EASY, 
TOLD IN PICTURES 


By Rufus G. Smith. How to sail, how to take care 
of the boat and essential knots are all explained 


in pictures. $4.00 
START °EM SAILING 
By Gordon Aymar $2.00 


THE RACE COMMITTEE HANDBOOK 


Every racing man will profit by reading and/or 
owning a copy of this handbook compiled by a 
special committee appointed to the task by 
Clinton H. Crane, President of the North Ameri- 
can Yacht Racing Union. An invaluable aid to 
the race committee-man. Well illustrated. $1.50 





A New and Important Book 
for the Racing Man 


SAILING TO WIN 
By ROBERT N. BAVIER, JR. 


lished, is to be of aid to the skipper who has 
raced before, as well as to the new hand. This 
book gives valuable information on tuning up 
and how to get the most out of wind and tide. 
Specific subjects discussed and illustrated by 
numerous diagrams include the selection of a 
racing boat, the racing rules (both new and old), 
training the crew, starting tactics, racing to 
windward, racing to leeward, handling the spin- 
naker, rounding marks, playing the tide, racing 
in light and in heavy winds and the care of sails. 
Sixteen pages of action photographs enliven the 
text. 


| SAILING TO WIN, which has just been pub- 


The author is well qualified to write such a 
book. He has been a consistent winner, regard- 
less of the class in which he raced. 


$4.00 
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D> BOOK DEPARTMENT <& 


Yachting 
205 EAST 42ND ST. ¢ NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Upon request from sender, books will be gift- 
wrapped and a blue gift card, suitable for use as a 
book marker, will be enclosed. Gift books will be 
sent the day order is received unless otherwise 
specified. 


WIND ALOFT, WIND ALOW 


By Marin-Marie. An unusual book about an 
unusual achievement — crossing the Atlantic 
single-handed, once under sail and once under 
power. Illustrated with photographs and paint- 
ings and drawings by the author. $3.50 


CRUISE OF THE “CONRAD” 
By Alan Villiers. A voyage around the world in 
the full-rigged ship Joseph Conrad. $3.75 
SAILING TO SEE 


By Capt. and Mrs. Irving Johnson. 223 pages. 
More than 300 photographs of the Yankee and 
her ports of call. $4.00 


pit el ng BOUND IN THE SCHOONER 
*YANKE 
By si and Mrs. Irving Johnson. Around the 
wee, from Gloucester to Gloucester. $3.75 
THE VOYAGE OF THE “CAP PILAR” 
By Adrian Seligman. A new book about an ad- 
venturous captain, his crew and their leisurely 
pace around the world. $4.7 
CRUISE OF THE “SNARK” 
By Jack London 
GRAIN RACE 


By Alan Villiers. Mr. Villiers recounts the voyage 
of the four-masted barque Parma and her success- 
ful grain race of 1932 


THE SEA WITCH 
By Alexander Laing. A novel about the clipper 
ship era. Illustrations by Gordon Grant. $3.50 
THE PORTABLE CONRAD 


A collection of Joseph Conrad’s writings, includ- 
ing (complete) The Nigger of the “Narcissus,” and 
Typhoon, three long tales, six short stories and 
other writings. $2.00 


$3.00 








THE SEA CHEST 
A Yachtsman’s Reader 
Edited by CRITCHELL RIMINGTON 


“Messing about in boats” is a sport of endless 
variety, involving high adventure, distant ex- 
ploration, solitary voyages in small craft, hair 
raising tussels with the elements and nu mberless 
humorous incidents. The stories in this superb 
anthology are as varied as the sport itself and 
are those which yachtsmen everywhere, regar d- 
less of age and interest, will want to read and 
own. 355 pages. 


$3.50 


A CRUISING GUIDE TO THE 
NEW ENGLAND COAST 


By Duncan and Blanchard. omelet new and 


cotann 3rd edition.) An unsurpassed yachtsman’s 
guide of the New England coast including Long 
Island Sound and St. John River, New Bruns- 
wick. $6.00 
THE CRUISING MANUAL 
By Gerry Mefferd. 279 pages of information for 
e cruising man. $3.50 


LEARNING TO CRUISE 


By H. A. Calahan $4.50 
THE BOATMAN’S MANUAL 
By Carl D. Lane $3.75 


THE ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING 


By Cyrus L. Day. Knots in use today and their 
comparative strengths. $6.00 


KNOTS, SPLICES & ROPE WORK 


By A. H. Verrill. (Paper bound.) $1.50 
INTRODUCTION TO SEAMANSHIP 

By Charles H. Hall ; $2.50 
THE OFFSHORE NAVIGATOR 

By Capt. W. W. Tompkins $2.00 
THE COASTWISE NAVIGATOR 

By Capt. W. W. Tompkins $2.00 





What’s your new boat 
going to be like? 


If you aren’t sure, and if you would like a col- 
lection of plans to pore over; if you would like 
to know more about such things as living quar- 
ters, power plants, costs, rig, ete., then this is 
the book for you. There is an introduction by 
Herbert L. Stone, a presentation of more than 
120 plans — ranging from an 8-foot pram to 
40-foot off-shore cruisers, a glossary, a list of 
architects, in short — the most complete book 
of boat plans ever published. $3.95 


YOUR NEW BOAT 


By the EDITORS OF YACHTING 





ee 


9}-> BOOK DEPARTMENT <& 


Yachting 
205 EAST 42ND ST, : NEW YORK 17, N. Y- 


Your order will be filled promptly, by mail, upon 
receipt of your remittance and order. Prices include 
delivery anywhere in the United States. Frr delivery 
abroad by registered or insured mail, add 10% to 
price of books ordered. 

















Ratsey & Lapthorn, Ine. 


Sailmakers 


City Island Rew Pork 


Cel. City Island 8-1012 
Established 1790 


As sole agents for Messrs. Ratsey & 
Lapthorn, Ltd., we shall be very 
pleased to give quotations and accept 
orders for 1948, for sails, etc. imported 
from our associated company in Great 


Britain. 
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In addition to the complete descriptions of the various 
boats, there are also chapters on how to read blueprints, how 
to set-up the frame for a small boat, planking hints, sailmaking 
and a glossary of nautical terms. 

The text is clearly written and illustrations are as non- 
technical as it is possible to make them. The 238-page book 
would make thrilling reading for a boy — or his dad — on 
Christmas or a birthday. 

W. H. bE F. 


THE LOG OF THE SCHOONER “BOWDOIN” by A. R. 
Horr (The World Pub. Co. $2.50). Most warm-blooded yachts- 
men, if they have not actually envied the few hardy souls who 
cruised to the Arctic with Donald MacMillan and the late Bob 
Bartlett, have at least wondered with a slight shiver what it 
would be like. Here is a book that will answer the question for 
you without taking you away from your cozy fireside. Mr. Horr 
was one of the Bowdoin’s guest crew on her 1946 cruise — a crew 
remarkable for the fact that, instead of the usual bunch of 
rugged and adventurous youngsters, it was made up mainly of 
along-in-years business and professional men. Two of them, like 
their skipper, were over 70 and all of them stood their watches 
as they came, had a wonderful time doing it and, according to 
Commander MacMillan’s introduction, developed into one of 
the best crews he’s ever had although they started as completely 
green hands. The Bowdoin sailed from Boothbay Harbor and 
went north until the Arctic ice pack stopped her at Saeglak 
Bay, just short of Hudson Straits. ‘Seaman, 5/g”’ Horr spins 
the yarn in an unconventional and highly enjoyable style. As a 
picture of life aboard ship and along the Labrador, it would be 
hard to beat, in addition to being highly entertaining reading. 
W. H. T. 


THE GALLEY GUIDE by Alexander Moffat (Dodd, Mead « 
Company, Inc., $3.00). Containing valuable information for 
the galley novice as well as helpful hints for the experienced 
hand, Mr. Moffat’s revised Galley Guide is as up-to-date and 
as valuable an addition to modern galley equipment as a 
pressure cooker. 

With its lists of suggested menus, recipes, and ship’s stores, 
all planned with an eye to the idiosyncrasies of cooking aboard, 
the guide is of inestimable value whether you are planning a 
week-end cruise or a week offshore. 

Mr. Moffat includes advice on the latest in frozen and 
canned foods, galley layouts and equipment, all of which add 
to making this volume as indispensable to the ship’s cook as a 
tide table to the navigator. . M. W. 


MARLINE-SPIKE SEAMANSHIP by Leonard Popple 
(Brown, Son & Ferguson, Glasgow, Scotland, 6 shillings, net). The 
subtitle describes the scope of this work: ‘‘The Art of Handling, 
Splicing and Knotting Wire.’’ The author first describes the 
necessary tools and then goes on through worming, parcelling 
and serving to splices of different types, to making a Jacob’s 
ladder (which he calls a jumping ladder), strops, cargo nets, 
turk’s heads and grommets. Whenever this reviewer thinks of 
wire splicing he is reminded of a sentence in one of Weston 
Martyr’s yarns: “‘ When I tackle a splice in wire, I usually finish 
up blood to the elbows.” Students of Mr. Popple’s book should 
be able to avoid that gory consummation. C. H. H. 


SEA ROOM by Frances G. McEntee (Martin), illustrated by 
Dorothy McEntee (Harper & Brothers, New York, $2.00). A 
story of boys and small boat sailing, especially Moth boat sail- 
ing, which gives the human, natural side of what boys think, 
like and dislike, wish, hope and live for. The sport of sailing 
again proves itself a medium for making our youth conscious 
of team work and of the fact that they must live and work to- 
gether to become better citizens and community builders.Tech- 
nical points of sailing, the many headaches confronting race 
committees and actual sailing itself are also covered by Mrs. 
Martin. By all means read Sea Room, it is a job well done. 
Se.py Stokes 


The above books may be ordered from Yacutina’s Book 
Department, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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tiomas NAVY CLOCKS 


Available Now At Greatly Reduced Prices! 


All brand new, 8-day, 11-jewel, exceptionally fine Seth Thomas boat 
clocks. Designed for use by the Navy and Coast Guard. Moisture proof 


lastic cases ...luminous dial — non-breakable crystal. Precision 
ilt for absolute accuracy, 





($60.00 Value) ($70.00 Value) 
WEATHERPROOF SWEEP SECOND HAND 
Bigte ss Ves phe eee ce $18.50* 
Sine: eee ee 19.50* 
* Plus tax 














BAROMETERS . , 
Brand new compensated barom- HAMILTON CHRONOMETER WATCHES 


eters made to U. S. Navy-Coast | Mounted, extremely accurate 
Guard specifications. Unbreak- highest quality, 21-jewel, 35 size 
able glass — Phenolic Case, — Swung on Gimbals. With 
($35.00 Value). Carrying Case. : 

NN os Gilet ee ea eke $14.50 Complete. . .$100.00* * Plus Tax 
All clocks and Barometers Guaranteed by our Factory for one year 


Write for catalogue containing complete line of chronometers — 
compasses — binoculars — sextants — stopwatches and other fine 
nautical instruments. 

COMPLETE REPAIR FACILITIES AVAILABLE 


Be sure to visit our exhibit, Booth 18, Motor Boat Show 
Grand Central Palace, January 9-17 





M. LOW - Nautical Instruments « és:. 1830 
44 Fulton St., New York, Phone COrtlandt 7-5480 
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E. aha 


Something brand new and refreshingly different in ther 
mometers the first and only fully mechanical thermometer show 
ing both outdoor and indoor temperature on one easily read dial 
in the full light and comfort of your home 

No straining eyes to read frail columns of spirits or mer 
cury. No glass tubes to break or liquid columns to become sepa 
cet i-YoMelalo MMi atelaal] ge] {-mm latsi-toloMmiat-MM allo lal) mmolaallaeh(-Ma-tolellilet Meh ame! 
fully mechanical precision instrument, built by a nationally known 
instrument manufacturer to. give lifetime service. 

Ni igelaiha-me(-tilelamelate Mal-lUhige mae) (elma allie) 


A handsome practical instrument that you will 


be ¢ ro in comm of: 
and that will be at the very top of your gift list. Large scale manu 
facturing permits modest price of 

Only $6.75 each prepaid (No C.O.D. orders please 


JAS P. MARSH CORPORATION 
2051 Southport Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois 











for a yachtsman’s reading pleasure . . . 


ADVENTURES BY SEA OF EDWARD COXERE 

A 17th Century manuscript edited by H. Meyerstein, fore - 

word by H. M. Tomlinson with beautiful reproductions 

from the original drawings executed by Edward Coxere. 
$2.50 

LOGBOOK FOR GRACE by R. C. Murphy 

Days of adventure aboard the whaling brig Daisy, 1912- 

1913 described in an expert and entertaining manner. 

$4.00 
ROOM TO SWING A CAT by Frederick J. Bell 
A collection of stories about the early days of the United 


States Navy. $3.00 
DOWN THE HATCH edited by Eric Devine 
An anthology of gay yachting yarns. $3.00 


THE WRITINGS OF L. FRANCIS HERRESHOFF § $2.50 
YACHTING - BOOK DEPARTMENT yore od Steet 




















NEW LOW PRICE! 


To. stimulate winter sales 
preceding 1948 Olympics, 
the price of the Firefly 
(only official sailing 
dinghy) is drastically re- 
duced from $895 plus 
freight; now, $725 at your 
door! 


Write for booklet. Gives 
specifications, facts, photos 
and complete information. 


ANCHORAGE 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
3440 Via Oporto, Newport Beach, Calif. 











INDIAN LANDING 


ee 29 L.0.A. 20' 0” 
20 ‘BE L.W.L. 16’ 4” 
Ask the Experts! BEAM 6’ 4” 











Address your inquiries to 


INDIAN LANDING COMPANY 


18 E. Lexington Street 
> Telephone: Lexington 1070 4 


Baltimore 2, Maryland 
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Presenting the 18’ “Build it yourself” 


MERCURY 


ONE-DESIGN CLASS 


Build this beautiful racing sloop in 
your garage this fall or winter! Be ready 
for a ful ws season in ‘48. The 
Mercury is 18’ I.0.a., 13’ l.w.l., 5’ 4” 
beam, draft 3’ and carries 156 square 
feet of sail, with 600 Ibs. of lead keel. If 
= build yourself, you SAVE money. 
ercury trails easily behind your car on 
our special 2-wheel trailer. Write us 
immediately for low kit prices, com- 
ed or partially completed and 
completed boats. 


Designed by Ernest Nunes 


MERCURY BOATS COMPANY 


315 MAIN STREET, SAUSALITO, CALIFORNIA 
Write or Wire Us Today — You'll Hear from Us Soon 





























FOR CHRISTMAS 
SAILING RACES 


Now you can have accurate speed 
indication with the improved Aero- 
marine Sailor Model Speedometer. 
Functions perfectly under all con- 
ditions, heeled over, running, reach- 
ing, close hauled. Takes the guess 
work out of sail trimming, what 
sail to carry, the course to steer for 
maximum speed. Ruggedly built 
to withstand years of salt water 
service. Can be installed in less 
than an hour without hauling. 
Price complete $28.50. Available 
in Chrome for $1.30 additional. 


Motor Boat Models for speeds 
0-15, 0-30, 0-60 calibrated to show 
knots and miles per hour on dial. 
Price Complete $22.75. 


AEROMARINE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 


385 Gerard Avenue, Bronx 51, New York, N. Y. 














S-N OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


Spring Loaded Clutch— 
100% Reverse 


Double-lined Bonded Cone 
Herringbone Reduction Gears 





Write for descriptive literature 


THE SNOW-NABSTEDT GEAR CORP. 


251 Welton St., Hamden, Conn. P. O. Box 1753, New Haven, Conn. 
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‘Jolie Brise’ handing topsail at night during a coastal race off Lisbon 


What Our Readers Say 


“Jolie Brise”’ 


Editor, YACHTING: 


> You asked me for news of our voyage but I hardly thought I 
should have any worth sending because, provided all goes well, 
one long passage is much like another to read about, however 
full of interest it may be to the crew. However, I have some 
news which I am sure will interest you — and very good news 
too — about dear old Jolie Brise. 

Her new owners intended to sail her to New Zealand but the 
party broke up at Lisbon where the boat was sold last autumn. 
I did not imagine that I should see her during this trip as my 
intention was to go straight down to Gibraltar in one hop. 
However, we had a calm and slow passage and as my son’s 
leave from the Army was nearly up we put into Lisbon. 

We spotted Jolie Brise’s mast in the yacht dock at Belem and 
moored up quite close to her. Although much remains to be 
done to put her into really first class trim, after her long period 
of neglect, one could see at once that Jolie Brise had fallen into 
knowledgeable and appreciative hands. 

Her new owner showed us over the boat and gave us all her 
news. I could hardly be more delighted if she was back in my 
own hands again. 

The new owner is Sefior Luis Nolasco Lobarto, Lisbon, and 


| he runs her with six other amateurs; indeed I am not sure that 


she may not be owned in partnership by the seven. They are 
all engineers and you cannot imagine a keener bunch of young 
chaps. By the photographs they showed me of the boat under 
sail and by what I saw of the work they have already done to 
her, I am sure that it would be hard to find a more knowledge- 
able or harder driving lot of yachtsmen in the country. 

The poor old boat’s gear had fallen into a terrible state and 
getting fitted out properly seems to be no easier in Portugal 
than it is in England. It is often impossible to buy the simplest 
bits of equipment but these chaps know what they are about 
and, in a few months time, I believe the rig will be as efficient 
as ever. 

Her new crew drive her hard. A short while ago the bobstay 
— which was about 15 years old, I think — let go and they 
lost the bowsprit and the hollow topmast, the mainsail being 
cut almost in half by the preventer backstay. However, they 
managed to get hold of the last bits of silver spruce in Portugal 
and stood over the shipwright while he made an exact repeat 
of the old topmast..The boat was ready for sea again in less 
than a week, in time to take part in the coastal race out to the 
Berling Islands. 

None of the boat’s sails are less than 16 or 17. years old and 
obviously need renewing, which Lobarto finds difficult. But, 
wonderful to relate, they still have the big Yankee jib topsail 
which George Martin bought with the boat about 1926 and 
which you probably remember when you sailed with him in the 
Bermuda Race. It was a wonderfully cut sail but it was getting 
very thin when I sold Jolie Brise in 1932 and how it has stood 
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ARE YOU AFTER THAT 
RECORD FISH? 


Get It This Winter With 
A New 40-Foot 


DeLuxe 


SPORT 
FISHING CRUISER 


Ready To Go At Our Yard | 
Or Can Deliver 
In Florida 
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NOTE: If you are looking for the last word in 
comfort afloat, done in the modern manner, 
you will be interested in our Standardized 
100-Ft. Steel Diesel Houseboat Cruiser. 





For fishing, cruising, entertaining, relaxation. Finest 
modern construction; extreme seaworthiness. All 
the comfort and roominess of a small yacht, 
complete to the last detail, including outriggers, 
swivel fishing seats, ship-to-shore phone. Sleeps 
four (privacy for two couples) and paid hand. 
Twin-screw General Motors diesels drive her 18 
miles per hour. This is a brand new boat: 


LUDERS MARINE STAMFORD, CONN. — PHONE: STAMFORD 4-3137 








CONSTRUCTION CO. 


eit Ati eel 





Designers and Builders 








Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circulation, 
etc., Required by the Acts of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, and March 3, 1933 of 


YACHTING 


Published monthly at Concord, New Hampshire, for October 1, 1947. 


State of New York 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared Herbert L. Stone, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that he is the editor of the magazine YACHTING and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the afore- 
said publication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 

1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in section 
: Laws and Regulations, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, 
and business wars are: Publisher, Herbert L. Stone, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
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HERBERT L, STONE, Editor, 
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HINCKLEY 


AUXILIARIES 


SEVEN MODELS 
in four lengths 
28’ to 46’ o.a. 








This is the 
POPULAR 
SOU'WESTER 
3414’ 0.4. 


For complete details of the size you want, 
visit, telephone, wire, or... 
WRITE 


A. E. FRASER 





AGENT 


STONINGTON, CONNECTICUT 
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Principal Dimensions: Length 39' 10", Beam 11' 3", Draft 3’ 0". Single or twin engine installations 
Even a sideways glance at her picture tells youthe ~ 
HATTERAS “40” is a salty, seagoing, comfortable 
BOAT! Step aboard and you sense immediately that 
you have a real ship under you, and when you ob- 
serve her performance underway you will be amazed 





BUT — there is a great deal more than casually greets the eye! For in- 
stance, take the item of Monel metal tanks. Then consider the Monel metal 
plank fastenings and Columbian bronze fittings. Don’t overlook the pres- 
ence of sea-cocks on ALL under water thru-hull connections. That is only 
a beginning — there are scores of other details. Let us tell you more about 








at her speed, easy motion, dryness and general 


these fine boats. 








handiness. Her living accommodations are really 
planned for living. 





Sincere Inquiries Invited 





HATTERAS CRAFT 


THE SOUND MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO., ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 





H. Martyn Baker, President 


P Thornton Mills, Se 28 Trea 





up until now I can’t imagine, especially as the photographs 
show that the new crew is not afraid to make good use of it. 

Jolie Brise has proved a great surprise to the Portuguese 
yachtsmen, who were inclined to make the common mistake of 
estimating her probable performance from her appearance 
above water, and all the yacht hands in the basin were obvi- 
ously keen on the ship. They have a number of coastwise races 
and there is particularly hot rivalry between Jolie Brise’s crew 
and that of a ketch manned by Portuguese Naval officers. Her 
crew are all amateurs while racing though they have an excel- 
lent hand who sails in the boat when cruising and looks after 
her while in port. It really is a fine thing that she should have 
fallen into just the right hands 


Bossy SOMERSET 
Gibraltar 


Yachting In Argentina 


Editor, Y ACHTING: 

> The River Plate is all mud and a yard deep, and the Delta is 
gradually extending. Where we sailed 30 years ago in 514’ of 
water, near San Fernando, there are now islands and only 1’ 
or 2’ of water. The River Plate is fed by two main rivers, the 
Parana, coming down from Paraguay and carrying so much 
mud one cannot see one’s hand below the surface, and the 
Uruguay which runs over sand and rocks and is much clearer. 
In some places, one cannot tack outside the channel for more 
than a few yards, even with a four foot draft. 

The Yacht Club Argentino is in Buenos Aires, with moorings 
in the North Basin. Because this is exposed, it serves for large 
yachts only. Further up river are two more clubs. At San Isidro, 
mooring conditions are ideal except that at low tide a boat draw- 
ing over four feet cannot get in or out. There are several clubs 
there; one, the Club Nautico San Isidro, is next in importance to 
the Y.C. Argentino. At San Fernando, further up the river, are 
three more clubs and, still further up, two more. 

The boats used here range from 14’ dinghies, Snipes, small 
cat boats and a new class called Grumete (midshipman). The 


latter is about 22’ l.o.a., a hard chined, fast, cabin boat of which 
there are about 50. Next in number is a one-design called the 
Rio de La Plata Class, a half-decked sloop, rigged with a 
gunter lug, staysail and spinnaker. There are about 22 of these 
and they have proved the most successful class here. They 
were designed by an Englishman who was here over 30 years 
ago and who studied our waters and sailing conditions. He sent 
two boats out here (which are still going strong) and the plans 
for the others. These are owned by different clubs and are used 
for racing, day sailing and cruising. They are 25’ X 7’ X 3’ and, 
with centerboard down, they draw 5’. The new ones being 
built are marconi rigged. 

We have four Stars and several Six-Metres now turned into 
cruising boats. The 22-Square-Metres still race. We also have 
about six Five-Metres. The Y.C. Argentino has two Dublin 
Bay Boats, built here and now marconi-rigged. 

There is a club further down the river with a one-design 
class designed by your Mr. Alden which is also a good boat, a 
17’ centerboarder. Years ago the Y.C. Argentino had some 
Solent Class boats at the disposal of the members but they were 
wet. Later the club brought across some of the French 8.50 
metres, and still later, West Solent One-Designs, but they are 
all uncomfortable in our choppy seas. Most of our racing is on 
Sundays, from October 12th through the end of April. 

As to sailing conditions here, this is a tidal river but is gov- 
erned more by the wind. A northerly wind drives the water 
down fast, especially on the ebb tide. The most frequent winds 
are north, northeast and east, blowing at an average of 8 to 15 
miles. Our southeaster usually starts at about 15 miles and runs 
up to 35 or 40. Also, we have our famous pampero, which starts 
with heavy squalls and rain and reaches a velocity of anything 
from 50 to 80 miles. However, there is one good thing about it. 
As a rule it comes after two or three days of hard northerly and 
you see the clouds banking up in the SW for at least a couple of 
hours before it breaks. The trouble is, however, one cannot heave 
to in the river because if you make leeway, you’re ashore. We 
use anchor chains here, not rodes. I was cruising in the upper 
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/ DIRECTION FINDER 
For SMALLER craft... ~~ 


DIRECTION 
FINDER 


BLUDWORTH MARINE 


eS G2 GOLD STREET i YORK .7 Aw 
Did 
Des] ems Bludworth, Inc 













SEE FAMOUS 


Skhaucateles Goats 


on Exhibit NEW YORK SHOW 


January 9th to 17th 
Booth A-5 


Lightning An inex- 


pensive yacht .. . lively racer. 
Safe, finely balanced. 19’ over- 
all length. 


Comet A boat for every 


member of the family. Unsur- 
passed sailing qualities. 16’ 
overall length. 


Rhodes Gantam 


o' the Waves. Speedy, stable. Rigged 
for Spinnaker and Genoa jib. 14’ 
overall length. 


Peugutn Sporty. Fast. Beginner's 


favorite. Sailed by experts in Regattas. 
111%’ overall length. 
SKANEATELES is making more boats 
than ever before . . . the largest builder 
of one design sail boats. 





ORDER NOW 
OR AT THE SHOW TO 
ASSURE EARLY 
SPRING DELIVERY 


SKANEATELES BOATS, 


Fine Goats Since 1893 


INC. 
~ Skoneate es, N. Y. 


Dept. Y-12 














Designed for their 
“Water 
Witch" is an auxil- 
iary of the Rio de La 
Plata Class 


choppy seas, 


Uruguay in March, saw one coming and ran for shelter. The 
next day, we saw a 1500 ton cargo boat, ashore broadside on. 

We have nasty short, choppy seas, so need boats designed 
for them. My boat is a modified Rio de La Plata Class with a 
canoe stern, more beam, and deeper draft (3’ 10’). She has no 
centerboard and carries about 2700 lbs. on her keel. 

There was a furore here years ago over the Baltic double- 
enders but they were not satisfactory. They were of too heavy 
displacement, the bilge was too pronounced, they pitched with 
the slightest sea and the spars were too heavy. We need light 
hulls and good driving power. 

The Y.C. Argentino sponsored regattas to our nearest port 
and summer resort, Mar del Plata, roughly 350 miles, but it is a 
nasty trip, as on leaving the mouth of the River there is no port 
of refuge and a lee shore all the way, should it blow. This year it 
was given up for a race to Rio de Janeiro, about 1200 miles. 

Our cruising is mostly over to Uruguay, as there are several 
ports there and good shelter. The favorite cruise for sailing 
craft is to the San Juan River, about 35 miles straight across 
from here. Launches go through a series of canals, and to 
Carmelo, higher up the Rio de La Plata. 

We have several larger classes of sloops and yawls designed 
and built here, starting from sloops, 28’ X 31’ X 37’, then 
yawls 45’ to 50’. There is also another class on the style of whale- 
boats. These are ketches from 32’ to 38’ l.o.a., drawing 2’ 6” 
with centerboard up and 6’ with board down. . 

Sipney ELLs 
Buenos Aires 


A Suggestion For Exchanging Yachts 
Editor, YACHTING: 


> While in Chicago recently, I met a gentleman who owns a 
100-foot yacht, home waters Florida. We were discussing 
yachting and, in the course of the conversation, he mentioned 
that he was getting tired of Florida, having done so much 
cruising in those waters. I expressed the same attitude towards 
the west coast of Mexico where I have made several cruises 
during the past two years, as far south as Acapulco. 

Because of our desire to change waters, as it were, we planned 
right there and then to trade boats; he flying to Acapulco to use 
my 90-foot yacht the Sea Cloud for a month, and my wife and 
I to use his yacht in Florida waters during the same month. 
We will pay our crew; he pays his crew, but each will pay all 
other expenses, such as food, fuel, brokerage fees, fees tor 
entering foreign ports should we make a trip to Cuba, or should 
he enter other ports on the Mexican coast other than Acapulco. 

Upon my return to Los Angeles, I mentioned this arrange- 
ment to a number of my yachting friends; it seemed to be 
original and unique in the minds of most of them. I thought 
mention of the “trade yachts” idea might start a real activity 
along this line between yachtsmen of Southern California and 
Puget Sound or British Columbia waters during the summer 
months. I for one, and I know there are several others, would 
be happy to trade yachts of similar size, condition, etc., with 
yacht owners in the Pacific Northwest, on a similar basis to the 
above mentioned arrangement. 

Rapa HEMPHILL 


5145 West San Fernando Road, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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SMARTER 


APPEARANCE 
AND 


PRIDE 
IN YOUR 
BOAT 


DO IT RIGHT 


wm DOLFINITE 


MARINE PAINTS e¢ ENAMELS e VARNISHES 
SEAM AND BEDDING COMPOUNDS e CEMENTS 







Used by the Discriminating Since 1885 


Write for FREE CATALOG today 


The DOLPHIN PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
902 Locust Street + Toledo 3, Ohio 




















Stock Model or Custom Built 


We are ready to serve your needs 


May we submit for your perusal, specifications 
on the following Rhodes designed stock models: 


Auxiliary Sloops 
* 25’ Idler * 30’ Truant * Rhodes 24 * Rhodes 
27 ¢ One Design Sloops and Dinghys ¢ *12’ 
Tempest Dinghy * *19’ Hurricane Center- 
board Sloop « Eastern Interclub Keel 
Sloop. 


Spring delivery 
on orders 
placed now 


WRITE 
TODAY! 


Or may we prepare an estimate 
on your custom design. 
*MOLDED PLYWCOD HULL 


Hatoard 


BOAT & fat mm 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN 























FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


DISTRIBUTORS OF OWENS CRUISERS 
27 —~ 33 = 42 Feet 40 ft. Aux. Cutter 


SEE THESE 1948 BOATS ON DISPLAY 





Soke aiveient de our ur Fall Sales Plan for Florida and Spring ialvery. 
We finance new boats, used boats, and repairs. 


FAIR HAVEN YACHT WORKS 


Phone: Red Bank 6-3010 Fair Haven, New Jersey 
Ventnor and Owens Distributors 








WATERPROOF SEALERS e WOOD PRESERVATIVES © 








YACHTING 
The Fate of a “Six” 


Editor, YACHTING 

> In your article in the June Yacutine on the “Sixes,” you 
mention Henry Plant’s Ingomar which was taken to England 
in 1923. You might be interested in some of her subsequent 
history and eventual fate. She was sold in England and, having 
been de-rated by the new measurement rules, she was bought 
by the late C. B. Blaikie, of the R.O.R.C. and Shanghai Y.C. 

Blaikie brought her out to Shanghai where I had the pleasure 
of being his sailing partner during the season of 1938. As 
business occupied most of his time, I sailed her every week-end, 
racing one week-end and cruising on the Yangtse the other. 
She was out in all weathers and held her own against the fleet, 
the only serious competition being Sir Victor Sassoon’s 30- 
Square-Metre Evelyn which, though she had the legs of Ingomar 
on a beat was nowhere near her when it came to running. She 
was 16 years old but sound as a bell, and in a week, I doubt if 
half a bucket of water would be taken out of her; an example of 
fine building. 

In 1939, J. Hart bought Ingomar and sailed her up to 1941. 
The Japs grabbed all the boats and when I was in Shanghai 
last year none had been traced. It is a shame to think of the 
many fine boats throughout the East being manhandled as I 
saw them in Tsingtao in 1942. The Japs gleefully claimed hav- 
ing captured more than 300 British ships in Shanghai but, as 
every British-owned yacht of five tons carried Admiralty 
warrants, it is not hard to understand how they managed to 
capture 300 odd. 

In Tsingtao, in 1942, I had the somewhat mixed pleasure 
of watching, from my place of confinement, staunch Japanese 
yachtsmen capsizing the small centerboarder I had there with 
great frequency. Numerous short prayers, the gist of which 
you can guess, were offered to Davy Jones, but whether they 
were answered I never knew. 

C. MAcPHERSON 
New York City 


A SCOTSMAN’S “MADGE” TEACHES 
A LESSON 


By Carlos C. Hanks 


> When the little ten-ton Scottish cutter Madge left Glasgow 
in 1881, firmly cradled under the cargo booms of the Anchor 
Line freighter Devonia bound for New York, the owner, James 
Coats, of Paisley, had hatched a shrewd plan for catching some 
of Brother Jonathan’s top yacht racers “‘on a lee shore.” 

But the plan can wait until a description of Madge can be 
“‘flemished down” in this narrative. She was built in 1879 from 
the design of George L. Watson, then in the earlier part of his 
distinguished career as a yacht designer, and for three seasons 
the small cutter was quite successful in Scottish and English 
regattas. She was a typical narrow cutter, 46’ 1” 1.0.a.; 38’ 6” 
L.w.l.; 7’ 9" beam; 6’ 6” depth, and a draft of 7’ 10’’. Madge was 
built of wood, carried ten tons of lead on her keel, and her depth 
gave her headroom in the cabin under a flush deck. 

She had a short lower mast and an exceedingly long top- 
mast that could be housed. She had a comparatively small 
mainsail, but her big club topsail gave her a lofty rig. Her bow- 
sprit could be run in on deck, and in foul weather she could be 
snugged down in quick time. The cutter’s deck was white, 
topsides black and bottom coppered, and her crew looked trim 
in knit caps and jerseys of blue and white, her owner’s colors. 

Now Mr. Coats, being unable to be with his yacht, had in- 
trusted her to his skipper, James Duncan, a clever yacht sailor 
and a Scotsman with all the canniness and sound sense’ of his 
people. The owner imparted to Duncan his determination to 
show the cutter’s wake to American racers, and the latter 
enthusiastically accepted the Coats’ plan of lulling Yankee 
yachtsmen into a false sense of security at first and then pounc- 
ing on them. 

The freighter’s winches lowered Madge into New York Harbor 
water, and she was towed to the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht 
Club at Tompkinsville for fitting out. The little cutter was the 
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Narrow and deep- 
bodied, “Madge” was 
typical of the British 
cutters of her era, and 
the antithesis of the 
beamy, shoal-bodied 
sloops popular here 





center of American yachting interest, and later of ill-concealed 
amusement, as Captain Duncan, try as he might, seemed unable 
to get anything but poor sailing out of Madge. 

He and Mr. Coats’ American representative, W. L. Blatch, 
another Scotsman who was a member of the New York Yacht 
Club, had little trouble in arranging matches with the cream of 
the American sloop class — Schemer, Wave and Mistral — to be 
sailed in New York Bay; and with the Boston sloop Shadow, 
to be raced off Newport. Yankee yachtsmen felt the “diving 
bell,” as they had dubbed Madge, had no chance. 

The first race, September 27th, was with Schemer for a $100 
cup, and it provided a rude awakening. Sailing from Staten 
Island out around Sandy Hook Lightship and back, in a south- 
west breeze, Madge beat her opponent by five minutes, 41 sec- 
onds, thanks to the drive of the big club topsail. The next day, 
against Wave, she came home 11 minutes, 46 seconds ahead. 

Mistral failed to finish her race due to heavy weather damage, 
and Madge edged Schemer on allowance in the third Seawanhaka 
match, after sailing a stern chase most of the way. The cutter 
found her deep keel brought heavier going on the homeward leg, 
while Schemer traveled with centerboard housed. Schemer did 
not appear for a subsequent private match and another sloop, 
Paloma, did not keep a race appointment with the cutter, while 
a final match with Wave also was called off, leaving Madge the 
undisputed champion in New York waters. 

Madge then sailed for Newport to race with Shadow. The 
Boston boat was a special Herreshoff model, never duplicated. 
She was built in 1871, had an over-all length of 37’ 1’’; extreme 
beam 14’ 4”, and a draft, without centerboard, of 5’ 4’’. She 
carried five tons of ballast inside. 

The first race saw Madge beaten by 23 minutes, chiefly due 
to the breaking of a spreader, when canvas was mishandled by 
two green seamen. The race was sailed over a leeward course and 
return — 12 miles each way. Madge gained almost two minutes 
off the wind but the mishap to her spreader handicapped her 
on the port tack. Shadow lost the second to Madge by a narrow 
margin. The Boston sloop carried one reef part of the time. She 
lost ground on both the windward leg and the reach but man- 
aged to hold her own coming home under spinnaker. 

Three days later, the cutter beat Wave again, this time over 
a 30-mile triangular course. Madge gained five minutes in the 
ten miles to windward, but finally won by only two minutes on 
actual time. Madge was allowed varying times in all her races, 
according to the rules of Seawanhaka and Eastern Clubs, due 
to the variation in dimensions and types, all of which raised 
differing opinions on fair allowance between her and the sloops. 
Actually, however, Madge called on her allowance only once 
to bring her victory. 

The Scottish cutter’s string of victories left the partisans of 
the shoal draft centerboard sloop highly perturbed. The cutter 
“cranks” were exuberant to an equal degree, while between the 
two extremes were the greater number of American yachtsmen 
who realized that, like America, Madge had taught a lesson of 
the value of careful thought and earnest work in the designing, 
building, rigging and sailing of a racing yacht. 
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PART OF OUR HEART 


goes into every Jersey Sea Skiff. We build only a few 
—but proudly, of the best materials, by the most ex- 
perienced hands. On the water she’s 28’ of beautiful 
performance. Look for = 

her at the Philadelphia erie 
Show. 
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YES, it’s one of the new Lyman Outboard Runabouts, 
Clinker-built for better performance and longer life. Balanced 
design for greater seaworthiness, — exceptional beam and 
depth for extra safety and roominess, priced to make them the 
outstanding values in the outboard field. 


Outboard Runabouts available in 13- and 15-ft. sizes. Also a 
dual purpose ‘‘Ideal”, combination rowing and outboard boat. 


THE “18-f. ISLANDER” — A medium speed inboard, 
designed primarily for fishing and trolling and for family use 
where high speed is not essential. A husky, able, sea boat, 
perfect for open water use. 


Write for name of your nearest Lyman dealer. 
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MONEL METAL SINK —_“ 


-proof U.S.Coast Guard approved. 
Made of tough, rust PI = Vinylite Plastic Covered. 
silvery Monel. One piece, Colors — Red, White and 


senita ry construction. Easy Blue. Colorscannot be worn 











. . or ffed off. Thr 
to install in any galley. difierentdesigne,eeck: $5.90 
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The 1948 Gibbs Sea- 
Skiff is the ultimate 
in a small boat. 
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YACHTING 
CLASSES FOR OLYMPIC GAMES 


> Of the five classes finally adopted for the yachting activities 
of the Olympic Games, only two are familiar in this country, 
though American crews may be entered in all of them. The 
largest boats which will race at Torbay, England, the first two 
weeks of next August will be the Six-Metres, and an American 
boat, possibly a new one built this winter, will probably com- 
pete. The Star Class will have an American representative, and 
Durward Knowles, of Nassau, world Star champion skipper, 
may be the British representative. 

The Dragon Class sloop, between the “Sixes” and Stars in 
size, is a stranger to Americans, although one Dragon has been 
recently brought here for demonstration purposes. Slightly 
smaller is the Swallow one-design, adopted as a national class 
by the British Y.R.A. some months ago, a sloop of 200 square 
feet sail area. Smallest of the five classes is the Firefly, a 12-foot, 
sloop-rigged, decked dinghy, of which only one has been seen 
so far in this country. The Fireflies are to be sailed single- 
handed. 

Though the British government has banned the free use of 
timber, sail cloth and other yacht building essentials for domes- 
tic use, it has authorized enough to build the necessary boats of 
these classes for the Olympics. The American Olympic Assn., 
with offices in the Hotel Biltmore, in New York City, can supply 
information. George E. Roosevelt, ex-commodore of the New 
York Y.C., heads the American Olympic Yachting Committee. 


NEWS OF THE INDUSTRY 


KIEKHAFER AND THOMPSON HEAD 
OUTBOARD MANUFACTURERS 


p A. C. Kiekhafer of West Bend, Wis., president and general 
manager of the West Bend Aluminum Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the Outboard Motor Manufacturers Association at the 
organization’s annual meeting. He succeeds W. W. Spurgeon, 
secretary-treasurer of the Muncie Gear Works, Muncie, Ind. 
Grant Thompson, sales manager of Thompson Brothers Boat 
Manufacturing Co., of Peshtigo, Wis., and Cortland, New York, 
was named president of the Outboard Boat Manufacturers As- 
sociation, which met on the same date in Chicago. 

The motor manufacturers chose C. E. Scott, president of the 
Scott-Atwater Manufacturing Co. of Minneapolis, Minn., as 
vice-president, and reélected Hugo Biersach secretary-treas- 
urer. Mr. Biersach is vice-president of Evinrude Motors, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mr. Spurgeon and J. F. Furry, manager of Gale 
Products, Galesburg, Ill., were chosen directors. 

Mr. Thompson succeeds Carlton H. Foster, president of 
Dunphy Boat Corp., Oshkosh, Wis., as head of the Boat Manu- 
facturers Association. Ray Wagemaker, president of the Wage- 
maker Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., was reélected vice president, 
and Mr. Foster was chosen secretary-treasurer. Gates Harpel, 
president of Century Boat Co., Manistee, Mich., and Ralph 
Brown, president of Penn Yan Boats, Penn Yan, N. Y., were 
chosen directors. 


MENEELY OPENS CHICAGO OFFICE 


p> A newly opened Chicago office has broadened the yacht 
brokerage activities of Henry T. Meneely & Co., of Essex, Conn. 
J. W. Kennicott, already widely known in the Great Lakes area 
as a yacht broker, is in charge of the office, at 202 Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago, which will have the full listings of the Meneely organi- 
zation available. 


WALLACE OPENS DISTRICT OFFICE 


> Don B. Wallace & Co., lumber wholesalers and importers of 
Detroit, have announced the opening of a new district office at 
613 Association of Commerce Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
E. R. Hickman has been appointed district manager. 

Don B. Wallace & Co. also has a branch office and warehouse 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, and warehouses in Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Cambridge, Md. 
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NAVY CLOCKS 


By Seth Thomas and Chelsea 


© 8 DAY—11 JEWELS 

© WATERPROOF PLASTIC 
CASE 

e NON-BREAKABLE CRYSTAL 

e LUMINOUS DIAL 

e TESTED AND APPROVED BY 
THE U.S. NAVAL OBSERVA- 
TORY 


¢ GOV'T COST $44.00 
e ALL BRAND NEW 
e GUARANTEED 


“A lifetime gift for any boat or den.” 


ABSOLUTELY ACCURATE 


Seth Thomas and Chelsea Clock Companies made these 
exceptionally fine, 8-day, 11 jewel precision timers for 
the U.S. Navy. Black plastic moisture-proof case— 
non-breakable crystal—luminous dial—precision built 
for absolute accuracy—finely finished. All brand new 
at less than half the original price. Come packed in 
original cartons. 


4’’ DIAL SIZE (For THE SMALL BOAT)......... $20 Hee! 


A eee eer 


Complete with mounting bracket. Money refunded 
within 10 days if not satisfied. Send check or money 
order. Immediate Delivery. State make and size when 
ordering. 


JUB 


SPORTING 
GooDs co. 


212 QUINCY STREET 
BOSTON 21, MASS. 














Gifts 


Smart and Functional 








3 WAY PORTABLE RADIO MARINE BAROMETER 
Jefferson. || Chrome 414” Face Shipwhee! 
Travis Coes ei 
cbse $17.50 
MODEL yg “ tl 
MR-4 i 
ensate 
AC or tem- 
Battery och it Si 
es me ngs 8 Bg standard fe jor tee 
rod cast band. ullt-in 
iaop ennepte: $59.95 per nes. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY Son OF 




















ATLAS BOAT SUPPLY CO., Inc. 


(Cor. Church St.) 


105-107 CHAMBERS STREET 


NEW YORK 7 
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Even you frostbite sailors will appreciate 
the simplicity of design and ease of 
handling of the EASTERN . . . marvel at 
its original hinged keel and other 


tical feat . 
practical Neoluees Sa 
Eacteem MARINE 


PRODUCTS 


368 ALDEN AVENUE 
NEW HAVEN 15, CONN. 





WESTERN 


Fairliner's Triple-Strength Hull 


HE’S MINE FOR °48! That’s what you'll say when 
you see the sparkling new 1948 Fairliner 26-foot 

De Luxe Sedan Cruiser. Speeds up to 30 mph . . . triple- 
strength hull . . . mahogany planking . . . Everdure 
fastenings throughout ... BIG, roomy cabin; complete 
comfort for the family . . . headroom in enclosed toilet 
... eye-catching beauty designed by Dair N. Long. Built 
with custom care with highest quality materials, fittings 
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FOR 1948 
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OOF DELUXE SEDAN CRUISER 


Finvt 20 footer afloat 


Sate sit 


Fast... Seagoing and 


and craftsmanship of 32 years’ boat building experi- 
ence. An amazingly sea-worthy boat .. . ask any Fair- 
liner owner from New York to Florida .. . The Gulf to 
California. Compare . . . then you'll say, “. . . truly 
America’s finest built cruiser... SHE’S MINE for ’48!” 


SEE THE SEDAN AND OTHER SMART NEW FAIRLINERS 
AT THE 38TH ANNUAL NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT SHOW 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE, NEW YORK, JANUARY 9-17 


FAIRLINER DIVISION © WESTERN BOAT BUILDING COMPANY @ TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 


PRINTED IN THE U.S.A. 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD. N. H. 














IN YOUR NEXT NEW BOAT— 


Get extra performance to play with / 





Look for ‘‘Powered by Packard” in some of the fastest new models of the Steelcraft fleet, built by Churchward & Co., Inc. 


You'tt discover an amazing new smoothness 
in Packard power — lastingly quiet, thrifty, trouble-free 
s-m-o-o-t-h-n-e-s-s! 

Why? Because the new precision-built Packard Marine 
Engines are built to out-perform other engines... and 
still keep plenty of power in reserve! 

That’s the kind of performance you want in your next 
new boat... and it’s yours in a choice of two great 
Packard Marine Engines. 


NEW 100-HP PACKARD MARINE SIX... 





Precision-built 
in the Home of PT Power 


The new, advance-design Packard Marine Engines 
are now in volume production. See your nearest 
Packard dealer for full information. Or write direct 
to the Packard Marine Engine Division for literature. 


ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








Both are competitively priced. Both are available with a 
choice of reduction gears. And both are... 


Standard-equipped with built-in 
Finger-tip Gear Control! 


The greatest marine performance advancement in years! 
Standard equipment on Packard Marine Engines at no 
extra cost. No more manual gear shifting. No more need 
for costly and complicated booster equipment. There’s 
nothing else like it in the gasoline-engine market! 


NEW 150-HP PACKARD MARINE EIGHT 
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PACKARD 


MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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ARTHUR F. SWAIN COMPANY 
711 RAILROAD AVENUE 


INTRA-COASTAL 


It’s a great comfort to know that your winter 
cruising in Florida waters is protected by on-the-spot 
compeient service. To insure utmost pleasure 

for yacht owners, Gene:al Motors has estab- 
lished! service stations on both the east and west coasts 
of Florida. These service depots are prepared to supply 
parts and prompt service for all General Motors engines. 


Owners of pleasure boats powered by General nee 


. ‘ . é GENERAL MC 
Motors engines can now take their cvaft to Florida, secure in 2315 NORT 


the confident expectation that their winter cruising this 
season will be more pleasant and satisfactory than 
ever before. Whether you require service or not, it will pay 


you to get acquainted with our Florida service stations. 


You are cordially invited to avail yourself of their up-to-the-minute equipment and courteous attention. 
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